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alſo conſidered, that though the title, derived from 


; HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, _ 
of Margaret, elder daughter of Henry VII.; and, 


on the failure of the male-line, his hereditary right 


remained unqueſtionable. If the religion of Mary 


queen of Scots, and the other prejudices contracted 


againſt her, had formed any conſiderable obſtacle to 


her ſucceſſion ; theſe objectiofis, being entirely per- 


ſonal, had no place with' regard" to her fon. Men 


blood, had been frequently violated fince the Nor- 
man conqueſt, ſuch heences had proceeded more 
from force or intrigue, than from any deliberate 


maxims of government. The lineal heir had {till 
in the end prevailed ; and both his excluſion and 


_ reſtoration had been commonly attended with ſuch 


convulſions as were ſufficient to warn all prudent 
men not lightly to give way to füch irfegularities. 
If the will of Henry VIII. authoriſed by act of par- 
liament, had tacitly excluded the Scottiſh line; the 
tyranny and caprices of that monarch had been fo 
ſignal, that a ſettlement of this nature, unſſ upported 


by any juſt reaſon; had no authority with the peo- 
ple. Queen Elizabeth too, with her dying breath,” 


James; and the whole nation ſcemed to difpof 
themſelves with: joy and pleaſure for his reception. 
Though born and educated amid{t a foreign and ho- 


with Scotland, than diladvantages from ſubmitting 


tion and experie ice had given her the greateſt in- 


had recognized the undoubted title of her Kin 


ſtile people, men hoped, from his character of mo- 
deration and wiſdom, that he would embrace the 
maxims of an Engliſh monarch; and the prudent 


Bhs, 8 


forelaw greater advantages reſulting from a'upio! 


# 
FS 


Fl 
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to a prince of that nation. The alacrity with which 
the Engliſh looked toward the ſucceſſor, had ap- 


peared ſo evident to Elizabeth, 1 concurring 


with other cauſes, it affected her wit the deepeſt 
melancholy; and that wiſe princeſs, whoſe penetra- 
ſight into human affairs, had not yet fufficiently 
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cn A P. hood on no leſs than two hundred and thirty-ſeven 


| 15603. 


„ perſons. If Elizabeth's frugality of honours, as well 
as of -money, had formerly been repined at, it be- 

now. to be valued and eſteemed : And every 
dne was ſenſible that the king, by his laviſh and 
premature conferring of favours, had failed of obli- 
ging the perſons on whom he beſtowed them. Titles 
of all kinds became ſo common, that they were 
 ſearcely marks of diſtinction; and being diſtributed, 
 vithout choice or deliberation, to perfons unknown 
to the prince, were regarded more'as the proofs of 
facility and good nature, than of any determined 
iendlup or eſteem. _ 

A PASQUINADE Was affixed to St. Paul's, in which 
an art was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to 
aſſiſt frail memories in Teng the names of the 
new nobility ®. _ 

W may preſume, that 5 Engliſm 1 lads 
ee leſs blame on the king's facility in beſtowing 
favours, had theſe been confined entirely to their 
Own nation, and had not been ſhared out, in too 

ynequal proportions, to his old ſubjects. James, 
who, through his whole reign, was more guided by 
temper and inclination than by the rules of political 
prudence, had brought with him great numbers of 
-Scottiſh courtiers; whoſe impatience and im- 
portunity were apt, in many particulars, to impoſe 


on the eaſy nature of their maſter, and extort favours, 


af which, it is natural to imagine, his Engliſh fub- 
jects would loudly complain. The duke of Lenox, 
the earl of Marre, lord Hume, lord Kinloſs, fir 
George Hume, ſecretary Elphinſtone e, were 5 
wediately added to the Engliſh privy council. 

George Hume, whom he created earl of Dutbar⸗ 
Was We declared favourite as long as that nobleman 
"Hoods and was one of the waſp _ moſt virtuous, | 


* Wilſon, i in Km, p. 665. e Ibid. p- 561. nike 


- 125 =. 4 | though 


N ee e een, 5 


. leaſt powerful, of all thoſe whom! the CHAP. 
king ever honoured with that diſtinction. Hay, 3 ; 
= ſome time after, was created viſcount Doneafter; 7 
4 then earl of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune 
| from the crown; all of yhich he ſpent in a ſplendid 
1 and courtly manner. Ramſay obtained the title of 
3 earl of Hoiderneſs ; and many others, being raiſed 

Þ on a ſudden to the higheſt elevation, increafed; by | 

XZ their inſolence, that envy, which naturally: attended Tn / 

them, as ſtrangers and ancient enemies 
© Is muſt however be owned, in juſtice to Jahres 5 
that he left almoſt all the chief offres in the hands 
of Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of 
a concerns, both: foreign and domeſtic, to 
his Engliſh ſubjects. Among theſe, ſecretary Cecil, 
created ſucceſſively lord: Effindon, viſcount Cran-: 
borne, and earl el. Saliſbury, was always regarded 
as his prime miniſter and chief counſellor. Though 
the capacity and penetration of this miniſter were 
guten known, his favour with the King created 
ſarpriſe. on the acceſſion: of that "monarch. The 
ſecret correſpondence into which he had entered 
with. James, and which had ſe! 1fibly contributed to 
the ealy. reception of that printe in England, laid 
the foundation of Cecil'e en ; and while all his 
former aſſociates, fir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, 
lord Cobham, were diſcountenanced on account of 
their animoſity. againſt Eſſex, as well as for other 
reaſons, this miniſter was continued in employ- 
ment, and treated with the greateſt confidence and 

: regard. 

IIR capacity of 3 and his miniſters in ne- 

gotiation was immediately put to trial, on the ai 

pearance of ambaſſadors from alnoſtall the 5 

and ſtates of Europe, in order to congratulate him 

on his acceſſion, and to form with him new treaties 
and alliances. Beſide miniſters from Venice, Den- 
mark, the Palatinate 3 75 1 Frederic of Naſſau, 

1 B 3 aſſiſted 
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85 5 At P. alliſted by Barnevelt the penſionary of Holland, 


"| : 
and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain, 


was ambaſſador from the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces. Aremberg was ſent by Atchlluks Albert; 


But he ucho moſt excited the attention of the pub - 
lic, both on account of his own merit and that of 


State of 
Eurape. 


his maſter, was the marquis of Roſni, after 


duke of Sully, prime miniſter and favourite. of 
Henry IV. of France. r rin? 34 2} Lee W 16 Dm. 

Wren the dominions Wy heron, Auſtris 
devolved on Philip II. all Europe was ſtruche with 


terror, leſt the power of a family, which had been 


raiſed by fortune, ſhould now be carried te an im- 
meaſurable height, by the wiſdom! and condu@: 
of this monarch. But never were apprehenſions- 
found in the event to be more groundleſs. Slow 
without prudence, ambitious without enterpriſe, falſe 
without deceiving any body, and refined without 


We udgment; fuch was the character of Phi- 
lip, and fuch the character which, during his liſe- 
time, and after his death, (he im on the 


Spaniſh councils. Revolted er e pro 
VUinces, diſcontented or indolent inhabitants, were 2 


the ſpectacles which thoſe dominions, ing in every 
climate of the globe, preſented 10 Philip III. a 


Weak prince, and to the duke of Lerma, a miniſter 


weak and odious. But though military diſcipline, 


Which ſtill remained, was What alone gave ſome 
: appearance of life and vigour to that languiſhing 


hody; yet To: great was the terror produced by 
former power and ambition, that the reduction of 
the hduſe of Auſtria was the ohject of men's vow-s 


throughout all the ſtates of Qhriſtendom. It was! 
not perceived, that che French empire, now united 
in domeſtic peace, and governed by the moſt; heroic: 


and moſt amiable prince that adorns modern ſtory, 


Was become, of itſelf, a ſufficient counterpoiſe to 
the * greatneſs, 8 chat TOR Him- 


A 


ſelf 
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- miniſter; a league with James, in conjunction with 


Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern 


felf did not perceive it, when he propoſed, by his ow gn 


crowns; in order to attack the Auſtrian dominions Rofar! i= 


on every ſide, and depreſs the exorbitant power! of. ;; 
that ' ambitious: family. But the genius of the 
Engliſh-monarch was not equal to ſuch vaſt enter- 
priſes. The love of peace was his ruling paſſion 5 
and it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures 
of the times rendered the ſame object which was 


agagreeable to him, i in the higheſt degrovadventoghout: 


to his people. 2 
THE French e therefore, was: obliged: : 
to depart from theſe extenſive views, and to concert 
with James the means of providing for the ſafety: 
of the United Provinces: Nor was this object al- 
together without its difficulties. The king, before 
his acceſſion, had entertained ſcruples with regard 
to the revolt of the Low Countries; and being 
commonly open and ſincere; he had, on many 
occaſions, gone ſo far as to give to the Dutch the: 
appellation of rebels ; But having converſed more 
fully with Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found 
their attachment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their 
opinion of common intereſt ſo eſtabliſhed, that he 
was obliged. to ſacriſice to politics his ſenſe of juſ- 
tice; a quality which, even when erroneous, is re- 
ſpectable as well'as rare in a monarch. He there- 
fore agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates-: 
general, in concert with the king of France; eſt; | 
their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige- them to 
ſubmit to their old maſter. The articles ef the 
treaty were few and ſimple... It was ſtipulated, that 
the two kings ſhould: allow the Dutch to levy: 
force i in "hear"? ies dominions; and ſhould: 
SFO EE th FFC 935 727% 2 
5 N 8 Sully Niet e ia vol. i. N * | 
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c 1 AP. underhand remit to that republic the ſum of one 


million four hundred thouſand livres a year for the 
pay of theſe forces: That the whole fum ſhould be 
advanced by the king of France; but that the third 


gf it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him 


to queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked 
either of the princes, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; 
Henry with a force of ten thouſand men, James with: 

that of fix. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and moſt 


_ _ equitable concluded by James during the courſe of 


N 
ö 


5 

| . 
FR 

| 

J * 


his reign, was more the work of the rns en 
than any of his miniſters b. 

Auip sr the great tranquillity, both 8 mil 
7 Innabſites with which the nation: was bleſt, nothing 
could be more ſurpriſing than the «difcovery. of a 
conſpiracy to ſubvert the government, and to fix 
on the throne Arabella Stuart, à near relation of 

the king's by the family of Lenox, and ec 
_ equally from Henry VII. Every thing remains 
ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy: ; and hiſtory can 
give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and Clarke, 
two catholic prieſts, were accuſed of the plot: Lord 
Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, 
of no fixed principle: And ſir Walter Raleigh, 
ſuſpected to be of that philoſophical ect, who were 
then extremely rare in England, and ho have ſince 
received the appellation of-free-thinkers': Together 
with theſe, Mr. Broke, brother to lord Cobham, 
ſir Griffin Markham, Mr. Copeley, ſir Edward 
Parham. What cement could unite men of ſuch 
diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous à combination; 
what end they propoſed, or what means proportioned 
to an undertaking of this nature, has never yet been 
explained, and cannot eaſily be imagined. As Ras! 
leigh, Grey, and Cobham were commonly believed, 
1 the 5 78 8 8 death, to have oppoſed proclaiming. 


5 Sully's Memoirs. e e 


5 the 
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le till conditions ſhould be made wit u mae og ** 5 
they were upon that account extremely a ee | | 
the court and miniſtry; and people were apt, at firſt, 
to:ſuſpect, that the plot was merely a contrivance of 
ſecretary Cecil, to get rid of his old confederates, 
now: become his moſt inveterate enemies. But the 
confeſſion, as well as trial of the criminals,” put the 
matter beyond doubt i. And though no one eould 
find any marks of a concerted enterpriſe,” it aps 
peared-t that men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, 
meeting frequently together, and believing all the 
world diſcontented lik? themſelves, had entertained 
very criminaF projects, and had even entered, fome' + 7 
of them at leaſt, into a correſpondence: with Arems: = 
berg, the Flemiſh ambaſſador, in ee to uu diſs. 
turbance to the new ſettlement. i e eee 
x two prieſts and Broke. Were: ende 
| Ge Grey, and Markham, were pardoned”, x 
alter they had laid their heads upon the block a. 
Raleigh too was reprieved, not pardoned; and he 
remained! in; confinement many years afterwards. ve. 
I appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleiglv 
feeretly: offered his ſervices to the French ambaſſa- 
dor; and we may thence prefume, that meeting 
with a repulſe from that quarter, he had recourſe; 
for the ſame unwarrantable purpoſes, to the Flemiſh 
miniſter. Such a conjecture we are now enabled to 
form; but it muſt be confeſſed, that, on his trial 
there appeared no proof of this tranſaction, nor in- 
deed any eircumſtance which could juſtify his con 
demnation. He was accuſed by Goblin alone, in a 
ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Raleigh, when 
examined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by 
which Cobk am's: deere . be ener 


2 
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tracted; and ſoon after he retracted his retractation! 
Let upon the written evidence of this ſingle witneſs, 
a man of no honour or underſtanding, and ſo con- 


: tradictory in his teſtimony; not confronted with 
Raleigh; not fupported by any concurring cireum- 
ſtance; was that great man, contrarx to all lau and 
equity, found guilty by the jury. His name was at- 


that time extremely odious in England; and every 


man was pleaſed to give ſentence againſt the ny a 
enemy of Eſſex, the favourite of the 


Six Edward Coke, the famous eee then at- 


L. torney-general managed the cauſe for the crown, 


and threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may 


| be. deemed a great reflection, not only on his on 


memory, but even, in ſome degree, on the man- 


ners of the age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and 


ſpider of hell, are the terms which he employs 
againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the king · 


dom, who was under trial for life and fortune, and 


who defended himſelf with tempore eloquence, and: 


courage” SE 2 nnr MY IK PDE 
oh Tin next occupation of the king was: entirely. ac. 


to his heart's content. He was employed, 


in dickating e, e to an eee of divines 


concerning points of fai cipline, and in re- 


geiving the applauſes of — —— men for his ſu- 
perior zeal and learning. The religious diſputes 


between the church and the puritans had induced 
him to call a conference at Hampton- court, on 


Protence of finding potpodients: e e eee 


VP the)! 


catholics had much weakened that party, whoſe ge- 


nius: was ee. to the coir Ipirit x 755 N d 


1 


nation; 


„ 1 1 +47; 141 . 3 


brethren a violent turn towards republicaniſmm and 


them, and was Urdereiifnell to make them feel in 


A deb ren u 


nation . Teverities had had ſo little inſſuence vn H 
the puritans; who were encouraged by that ſpirit, ENT 
that no leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen 
of that party ſigned a petition to the king on his ace- 
ceſſion; and many more feemed willing to adhere to 

it e. They all hoped that James, having received 
his education in Scotland, and having ſometimes 
profeſſed an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed” 


there, would at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws 
enacted in Gone of the ceremonies, and againſt” 


puritans; if he did not ſhow more particular grace 


and Snecuragemänt to that ſect. But the king's | 


diſpoſition had taken ſtrongly à contrary bias. The: 
more he knew the puritanical clergy, the leſs favour 
he bore to them. He had remarked in their Scottiſn 


a zealous attachment to eivil liberty; principles 
nearly. allied to that religious enthuſiaſm with which 
they were actuated. He had found, that being 


moſtly perſons of low birth and mean education, the 
ſame lofty pretenſions, which attended them in their 
familiar addreſſes to their Maker, of whom they*be-” 


lieved themſelves the peculiar favourites, indaced 


them to uſe the utmoſt freedoms with their earthbhy 
ſovereign. In bott capacities, of monaroh and of 


theologian, he had experienved ithe little complaic 
ſance which they were diſpoſed to ſhewhim; while 
they controlled his commands, difputed his tenets, 


arid, to his faceg before the whole: people; cenfured f 


his conduct and beliaviour. If he had ſubmitted to : 
thelindignity of courting their favour, he treaſured | 
up, on that account, the ſtronger reſentment agaiuft 


their turn; the weight/othis authority. Th | 
had often met with reſiſtance and faction and Sonden 
nacy in the Scottiſh nobility, he retained no ill will 


to the order 3 or Naher chewed: them favour and 


WES 4 
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CHAP. kindneſs in England, beyond what reaſon and ſound | 
policy could well juſtify: but the aſcendant which 
3604 the preſbyterian clergy had aſſumed over him, was 


what his monarchical pride could never thoroughly 
digeſt a. 5 | | e ee 0 


Ul greaded likewiſe the popularity which at- 


tended this order of men in both kingdoms. As 


uſeleſs auſterities and ſelf-denial are imagined, in 2 


many religions, to render us acceptable to a bene- 


volent Being who created us ſolely for happineſs, 


James remarked, that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe 


clergymen, and of their whole ſect, had given them, 


in the eyes of the multitude, the appearance of 
ſanctity and virtue. euere inelined himſelf to 
mirth and wine and- ſports of all kinds, he appre- 


hended their cenſure for his manner of life, free ant 
diſengaged. And, being thus averſe, from temper, 


as Well as policy, to the ſect of puritans, he was re- 


ſolved, if poſſible, to prevent its farther growth in 
En land. n 98 ) ĩ ᷣ 8 r N 

Bur it was the character of James's councils, 
throughout his whole reign, that they were more 


wiſe and equitable in their end, than prudent and 


political in the means. Though juſtly ſenſible, that 
no part of civil adminiſtration required greater 
care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of re- 


ligious parties; he had not perceived, that, in the 


logy is requiſite, the ſpeculative refinements in it 
are mean and even dangerous in a monarch. By 
entering zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James 


gave them an air of importance and dignity which | 
they could not otherwiſe have acquired; and being 
[/bimſelf enliſted in the quarrel, he could no longer 


2 James ventured to fay in his Bafilicon Doron, publiſhed while 


| he: was in Scotland: I protelt before the great God, and ſince F 
am here as upon my Teſtament, it is no place for me to lie in, that 


ye Mall never find with any Highland or Borderer Thieves, greater 
ingratitude and more lies and vile perjuries, than with theſe fanatic 
ſpirits: And ſuffer not the principal of them to brook your land.” 


= 


have 
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roper method of appeafing it. The church of V. 
England had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrine a... 
of grace and predeſtination: The puritans had not 
yet ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor 
openly renounced epiſcopacy. Though the ſpirit 
of the parties was conſiderably different, the only 
appearing ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the 
eroſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the uſe f 
the ſurplice, and the bowing at the name of Jeſus. 
Theſe were the mighty queſtions which were ſo- Conſtr- 
lemnly agitated in the conference at Hampton, ence nt 
court between ſome biſhops and dignified clergymen cinmpgton. 
on the one hand, and ſome leaders of the puritanical a 
party on the other; the king and his miniſters being 
La en puritans were here ſo unreaſonable as to ath Jan. 
complain of a partial and unfair management of the 
diſpute; as if the ſearch after truth were in any de- 
gree the object of ſuch conferences, and a candid 
indifference, ſo rare even among private inquirers 
in philgſophical i queſtions, could ever be expected 
among princes and prelates, in a theological contro- 
verſy. The king, it muſt be confeſſed, from the 
beginning of the conference, ſhowed the ftrongeſt' 
propenſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently 
inculcated a maxim, which, though it has ſome foun- 
dation, is to be received with great limitations. No 
Bis Hop, No KING. The biſhops,: in their turn, 
Were very liberal of their praiſes towards the royal 
diſputant; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, 
that undoubtediy his majgſtiy pale hy the ſpecial a. 
| fiftance of God's ſpixit*. Gr: A few. alterations in the EL ML 
_ Kturgy were agreed to, and both parties ſeparated _, 
with mutual diflatisfagion. Ry, 
Ir had frequently been the practice of the pu- 
ritans to form certain aſſemblies, which they called 
© Fuller's Eeclehaft. Hiker. ' © Kennet, p GGS. 
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hortations, and raiſed their own enthuſiaſm; as we! 
as that of their audience, to the higheſt pitch, from 
that ſocial contagion which has o mighty an in 
fluence on holy fervours, and from the arr 
emulation which aroſe in thoſe trials of; religiny us 
eloquence. Such dangerous ſocieties had been ſüp⸗ 


preſſed by Elizabeth; and the miniſters in this con- 


ference moved the king for their revival. Bog. 


9 La, ſharply replied, I you aim at a Scottiſh preſby- 


A patlia- 
ment. 


, tt agrees as well with monarchy as God and | 


0 5 5 There Jack and Tom and Will "and Diek 
Pall meet and cenſure me and my countil. .. There) re. 
I reittrate. my former Jpeech : Le Roi s'aviſera. & 
I pray, for one ſeven years before you demand; '@ 5 
then, if you ſindime grow purſie and fat, 'F7 may 
chance bearken unto you. For that e Ly 


| keep me in breath, and give me work enou Sus ch | 
were the political conſiderations which deterinin ed, | 


the king i in his choice among relig gious parties. . Ws 
TE next aſſembly in en James diſplay: £ 

his learning and eloquence, was one that 0 2 

more ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his 


11 7 50 19. biſnops and theologians. The parlament was no 


Sl. 


By 


ready to aſſemble; being ſo long delayed on ac- 
count of the plague, Which k nal broken out in 41 
London; and raged to ſuch. a degree that abov' FE: 
39,000 perſons are computed to have died of it in 
a year; : though the city contained at that" 335 e little,” 
more than 150, o00 inhabitants. e en 

- Txxiſpeech which the king made on . pening the 5 


Sf 


parliament, fully diſplays his character, 25 proves 


9 


him to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and better 
en than prudence or any j juſt kene of decorum 


"propriety. Though Jew? productions of che : 


| 55 
© Fullers Ectle Raft. Hiſtory. v K. James 8 Works, p- 484; as, 
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age ſurpaſs this performance either in ſtyle or o f 


matter; it wants that bo aj brevity and reſerve 


27 
AP. 


"YT. 


which becomes a king in his addreſſes to the great "5604. 


council of the nation. It contains, however: a re- 
markable ſtroke of candour, where he confeſſes his 


too great facility in yielding to the ſolicitations of 
ſuitors x: A fault which he promiſes to correct, 


but which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed him, 
during the whole courſe of his rei gg. 
- "Tas firſt buſineſs, in which the commons were 
engaged, was of the utmoſt importance to the pres 
ſervation. of their privileges; and neither temper. 
nor reſolution were wanting in their conduct of it. 
IN former periods of the Engliſh government, 


the houſe of commons was of ſo {mall weight in the 


F N 


balance of the conſtitution, that little attention had 


been given, either by the crown, the people, or the 
houſe itſelf, to the choice and continuance of the 


members. It had been uſual, after parliaments 


were prolonged beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor 
to exert a diſcretionary authority of iſſuing new writs 


to ſupply the place of any members whom he 


| judged incapable of attending, either on account of 
their employment, their ſickneſs, or other impedi- 
ment. bis practice gave that miniſter, and con- 
ſequently the prince, an unlimited peer of mo- 
1 0 the repreſentatives of the nation; 


delling at re thi | e 
yet © little jealouſy had it created, that the com- 
mons, of themſelves, without any court influence or 


intrigue, and contrary. to ſome former votes of their 
own, confirmed it in the twenty-third of Elizabeth). 


At that time, though ſome members, whoſe places 


had been ſupplied on account of ſickneſs, having 
now recovered their health, appeared in the houſe, 
and claimed their ſeat; ſuch was the authority f 
the chancellor, that, merely out of reſpect to him, 


e n 
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cg 2 his ſentence was adhered to, and the new members 


were continued in their places. Here a moſt dan- 


gerous prerogative was conferred on the crown's 
But to ſhew the genius of that age, or rather the 
channels in which power then ran, the crown put 
very little value on this authority; inſomuch that 
two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himſelf, re- 
ſigned it back to the commons, and gave them 5 
power to judge of a particular vacancy in their houſe. 
And when the queſtion concerning the chancellor's 
new writs was again brought on the carpet towards 
the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little 
alarmed at the precedent, that, though they re- 
admitted ſome old members, whoſe ſeats had n 


vacated on account of ſſight in ofitions, yet they „ 
confirmed the chancellor's ſent in instances . 


where the diſtemper appeared to have been 


gerous and incurable . Nor did they proceed 4 | 
farther in vindication of their privileges, than ta 


vote, that during the ſitting of Fr ee rages db nor, 
i | wing 


at any time, any ꝛbrit go out for chufing or 


any member without the warrant f the Hy In 
Elizabeth's reign we may remark, and the reigns 
preceding, ſeſſions of parliament were not ufually 


the twelfth part ſo long as the vacations 
che latter, the chancellor's power, i 
exert it, was confirmed, at leaſt 1 


"and: during 


as unlimited and unreftzainty as Seer. 


of the queen was exert 
open; and began for 


Is a ſubſequent: a theabſolute authority 


in a manner {til} more 
firſt to give alarm to the 


commons. New writs' having been iſſued by the 
chancellor when there was no vacancy, "and a 
controverſy ariſing upon that incident, the queen 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe, informing them, 
that it were impertinent for them to deal in ſuch 
matters. Theſe s ſhe aids” g hp 5 


Hy A 9 March 18, 1580. Seefartier Dm, p. 430. 
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only 
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only. to the chancellor; and ſhe had 1 Wim CH mA. P. 

to confer with the e in order to. ſettle all diſ- > 

putes with regard to elections. The commons had. 1634. 

the courage, a few days after, to vote, That it» 

was a molt perilous precedent, where two knights 

<« .of a county were duly elected, if any new writ. 

ce ſhould iſſue out for à ſecond election, without 

ce order of the houſe itſelf; that the diſcuſſing and 

ce adjudging of this and fuck like differences be- 

4 longed only to the houſe; and that there ſnould 

ce be no meſſage ſent to the load chancellor, not: ſo. 

c much as to inquire what he had done in the 

<, matter, becauſe it was conceived to be a matter: 

«, derogatory to the power and privilege: of the 

&« houſe . This is the moſt. confiderable, and 

almoſt only inſtance, of parliamentary reg My | 

occurs during the reign. of that princeſs, ©. 454: 
-QUILAws, whether on account of dehts or crimes, | 

had been declared by the judges* incapable of en- 

| joying a ſeat in the houſe, where they muſt them- 

; ſelves be lawgivers ; but this opinion of the judges 

| had been frequently over-ruled. I find, however, 

5 in the caſe of Vaughan e, who was queſtioned for an 

* outlawry, that, having proved all his debts to have 

' been contracted by -furetaſhip, and to have been, 

1 _ moſt of them, honeſtly compounded, he was allowed, 

0 on account of theſe: favourable cireumſtances, to 

: keep his ſeat : Which plainly ſuppoſes that, other= 

wite;-it. era have been vVitateds on account t of the : 

outlawry t iD ee OY Tl 


Des, p. 5 + 5 39 K. 3 Do 3 Feb. 8, 8806 6 

9 In a ſubſequent parliament, that he 35th. of the queen, the | 
commons, after great debate, expreisly voied, that a perſon outlawed” 4. 
might be elected. D Ewes, p. 518. But as the matter had been 
much conteſted, the king might think the vote of the houſe no law, 
and might eſteem his own decifon of more weight than theirs. 
We may alſo ſuppoſe that. he was not acquainted: with this vote. 


Queen Elizabeth, in her ſpeech to her 53 Parliament, complained of 
Vox. VI. 2 440 their 
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WIEN James ſummoned this parliament, he 
illued a proclamation * ; in which, among many ge- 


" neral advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed 
on his people, he ſtrietly enjoins them not to chuſe 


any outlaw for their repreſentative. And he adds; 3 
any perſon take upon him the place of knight, ci- 


tizen, or burgeſs, not being duly elected, according to 
the laws and ſtatutes in that behalf provided, and 
according to the purport, ect, and true meaning of 


this aur proclamation, then every perſon ſo offending 
zo be fined or impriſoned for the ſame. A proclama- 


tion here was plainly put on the ſame footing with 


a law, and that in ſo delicate a point as the right of 
elections: Moſt alarming circumſtances, had there 
not been reaſon to believe that this meafure, bein 


entered into fo early i in the king's reign, proceeded : 
more from precipitation and miſtake, than from any 
ſerious deſign of invading the privileges of par. 


liament . 


him an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs ; 
for a new election &. Sir John Forteſcue was choſen 


Sis Francis 1 1 HE Was 0 fe for 


the county of Bucks ; and his return, as uſual, was 
made into chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing 


in his place by the county. But the firſt a& of the 
houſe was, to reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and 


reſtore fir Francis to his ſeat. At the king! s ſug. 


their admitting outlaws, and repr lens that conduct of the houſe 


as a great abuſe. -. f 

e Jan. 11, 1604. Rymer, 10058. Xvi. p- 561. | ; 

"The! duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that 
no prince in the firſt year of his reign, ſhould begin: any conſiderable 


undertaking: A maxim reaſonable in itſelf, and very ſuitable to his 
cautious, not to ſay timid character. The facility with which he de- 


parted from this pretenſion, is another Proof that his meaning was 
innocent. But had the privileges of parliament been at that t time ex · 


actly aſcertained, or royal power fully limited, could ſuch an imagi⸗ 
nation eber have been entertained by him, as to think Bal, his pro- 


clamations could regulate 2 „ TER? ß 12 5 
n vol. li. p. 18, 19. | er Tos 
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1 AIMED 2 


ut were abſolutely refuſed by the commons, as the 


_ queſtion ny, regarded their own privileges b. 


The commons, however, agreed to make a remon- 


ſtrance to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker; 


in which they maintained, that though the returns 
were by form made into chancery, yet the ſole right 
of judging with regard to elections belonged to the 


houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor i. James was not 


ſatisfied, Ns ordered a conference between the houſe 


and the judges, whoſe opinion in this cafe was op- 
poſite to that of the commons. This conference, he 


ſaid, he commanded as an ab/o/ute king * ;- an epi- 


thet, we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to 
Engliſh ears, but one to which they had already been 
eee accuſtomed from the mouth of Eliza- 


beth. He added, That all their privileges were 
derived fri 


her conduct, it is certain that princeſs had alſo en- 


tertained, and which was the reigning principle of 


her courtiers and DINED and the ſpring all her 
adminiſtration: 


TEE commons were in forks Pr be ; 


eyes were now- opened, and they ſaw the conſe- 
quences of that power which had been aſſumed by 


the chancellor, and to which their predeceſſors had, 
in ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. By this courſe, | 


ſaid a member, the free election of the counties is 
taken away, and none ſhall be. choſen but ſuch as ſhall 


Pleaſe the king and council. Let us, therefore, with 


fort titude, underſtanding, and fi incerity, ſeek: to main- 


tain our: privilege.  This' cannot be conſtrued any 

contempt in us, but | merely a maintenance of our 
eonnnon "rights, which our anceſtors have left us, 
and ꝛulich it it Juſt. mn 6H for ws 10 une 70 


= Journ: "26th March 1604. | IF Journ. 3d April 1604. 5 90 See 


ICT 


vote [A] at the end of the volume. 1 Camden, in Keunet, | p. 575. | 


x NE; dee 29th March, 5th Hoe 1604. 


” ption, th * inns defired a aire: on the ſubje&; C 1125 p. 


604. 


vom his grant, and hoped they would not 
turn them againſt him n; a ſentiment which, from 
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our poſterity". Another laid e, * This may be' called a 
quo warranto 70 ſeize all our liberties. A. chancellor, 
added a third, by this courſe, may call a parliament” 

conſiſting of what perſons" he pleaſes. - Any fi epgeſtion, 


by any perſon, may be the'canſe of ſending à new writ. 
It is come to this plain queſtion, Whether Y Thancery: 


cr parliament ought to haue authority v? e 

NorwirHSTANDING this warchfel Spirit of li- 
bete which now appeared in the commons, their 
deference for majeſty was ſo great, that they ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the judges before 


the king and council. There the queſtion of law began 


to appear, in James's eyes, a little more doubtful than 
he had hitherto imagined it; and in order to extri- 
cate himſelf with ſome honour, he propoſed tliat 


both Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, 


and a writ be iſſued, by warrant of the houſe, - for a2 

new election. Goodwin gave his confent, and the 
commons embraced the expedient; but in»ſuch'a 
manner, that, while they ſhewed heir regard for 
the king, they ſecured for the future the free poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ſeats, and the right Which {they 


claimed, of Judging ON in TROL On elections 


and returns 5 * 4% = * "3 ate _ 7 738 11 I, . 
A POWER Ukerthis:: fo eflential 1 to the exerciſe of 


all their other powers, thlemſelves ſo eſſential to 


public liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroach- 


ment in the commons; but muſt be regarded as an 


inherent privilege, happily: reſcued from that am- 
biguity which the negligence e former parlia- 
ments had thrown upon it?: whathgg 
Ar the ſame time the e in the caſe of Go. 
Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of puniſhing, 


as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member is ar- 


reſted, as the officers who either arreſt or detain him. | 
Their afſerting of 985 1 e of the fame 
reflection 7, | 


> Journ. zoth March „ „5 Ta. wid 1 we9 2Þ} 10. wic. 
q Sce note [B] at the engl of the volume, | „ r „ eth 
and: th May 1604. „ 1 5 
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- Avovr this period, the minds of mes lang 0 * AP. 
ou Europe, eſpecially in England, ſeem to have XLV. 
undergone- a general, but inſenſible revolution. 1 
Though letters had been revived in the preceding | 
age, they. were chief y cultivated by thoſe of ſedentary 
_ profeſſions 3 n nor hat they, till now, begun to fpread 
themſelves, in any degree, among men of the world. 
Arts, both mechanical and liberal, were every day 
receiving great improvements. Navigation had 
extended itſelf over the whole globe. Travelling 
Was fecate and agreeable... And the general ſyſtem _ 
of politics in. Europe was become more . 
and comprehenfive. . | 
IN conſequence of this eee nenten the 
| Aa 4 of men enlarged themſelves. on all ſides; and 
the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the Gothic govern- 
: ments, which ſeem to have lain long unactive, 
began, every where, to operate and encroach on 
each other. On the continent, where the neceſſity 
of diſcipline had begotten ſtanding armies, the 
princes commonly eſtabliſhed an unlimited authority, | 
and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of 
the people. In England, the love of freedom, 
Which, unleſs checked, flouriſhes extremely in all 
Hbefal natures, acquired new force, and was regu- 
lated by more. enlarged views, | ſuitably” to that 
cultivated underſtanding; which became, every day, 
more common among men of birth and education. 
A familiar acquaintance with the precious remains 1 
; of antiquity excited, in every. generous breaſt, a — 
. pation for a limited conſtitution, and begat an 1 
5 emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek 
„ and Roman authors, by ſuch animating examples, 
xl; as well as pathetic expreſſibns, recommend to us. 


 B The ſevere though popular government of Eliza- 
y beth had confined this riſing ſpirit within very narrow 
| bounds: But when a new and a foreign family ſuc- 
7 | ende to the ron, and 2 Prince leſs dreaded and leſs : 
h - lor WY: fon al dt. pee ed, 
5 1 
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to ſupport it. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITA IN. 
beloved; ſymptoms immediately appeared of a more 


free and independent genius in the nation. 


Hail this prince poſſeſſed neither ſufficient 


capacity to perceive the alteration, nor ſufficient art 
and vigour to check it in its ou 
of regal, becauſe conſcious of 


advances. Jealous 
little perſonal au- 
thority, he had eſtabliſhed within his own mind a 
ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government,” which 
few of his ſubje&s, he believed, and none but 
traitors and rebels, would make any ſcruple to admit. 
On whichever fide he caſt his eye, every thing con- 
curred to encourage his prejudices. When he 


vereigns of Europe, he imagined, that as he bore 


the ſame rank, he was entitled to equal prerogatives; 
not conſidering the innovations lately introduced by 
them, and the military force by which their au- 
thority was ſupported. In England, that power, 
almoſt unlimited, which had been exereiſed for 

above a century, eſpecially during the late reign, he 
aſcribed ſolely to royal birth and title; not to the 
prudence and ſpirit of the monarchs, nor to the con- 
junctures of the times. Even the oppoſition which 


he had ſtruggled with in Scotland encouraged him 


{till farther in his favourite notions; while he there 
faw; that the ſame reſiſtance which oppoſed regal 
authority, violated all law and order, and made wax 


either for the ravages of a barbarous nobility, or for 


the more intolerable inſolence of ſeditious preachers. 


In his own perſon, therefore, he thought all legal 


power to be centered, by an hereditary and a divine 


right: And this opinion might have proved dan- 


gerous, if not fatal, to liberty, had not the firmneſs 
of the perſuaſion, and its ſeeming evidence, induced 


him to truſt ſolely to his right, without making the 


fmalleſt proviſion, either of force or politics, in order 


Sven 


suck were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament 


and prince, at the commencement of the Scottiſh 
line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to ap- 
' pear in the parliament*, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed 
and openly avowed on the part of the prince. 


Tux ſpirit and judgment of the houſe * 


mons appeared, not only in defence of their own 
privileges, but alſo in their endeavour, though, at 


23 385 


o HAP. 
— * — | 
1604. 


this time, in vain, to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, 


which the high exerted prerogative, and even, in 


this reſpect, the ill: judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had 
impoſed upon it. en i 

Jamzs had already, of his own accord, called in 
and annulled all the numerous patents for mono- 
polies which had been granted by his predeceſſor, 
and which extremely fettered every ſpecies of do- 
meſtic induſtry: But the excluſive companies ſtill 
remained; another ſpecies of monopoly, by which 
almoſt all foreign trade, except that to France, was 


brought into the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers, 
and all proſpect of future improvement in com- 


merce was for ever ſacrificed to a little temporary 


advantage of the ſovereign. Theſe companies, 


though arbitrarily elected, had carried their privileges 


ſo far, that almoſt all the commerce of England was 
centered in London; and it appears, that the cuſ- 
toms of that port amounted to 110,000 I. a-year, 


while thofe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only 
ſeventeen thouſand. Nay, the whole trade of Lon- 


don was confined to about two hundred citizens 


who were eaſily enabled, by combining among them- 


ſelves, to fix whatever price they pleaſed both to the 


exports and imports of the nation. The committee 


appointed to examine this enormous grievance, one 
of the greateſt which we read of in Engliſh ſtory, 


inſiſt on it as a fact well known and avowed, how- - 


ever contrary to preſent received opinion, that ſhip- 


* See note [C] at the end of the volume. 
© Journ, 21 May 1666. u Id. ibid. 
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CHAP. ping.and ſeamen had ſenſibly decayed during all the | 
coy , preceding reign Tots And though nothing +þe; more 5 1 |: 
5 76% common than complaints of the N of trade 

even during the moſt flouriſhing periods; yet is this 

a conſequence which might naturally. reſult from ſuch 
arbitrary eſtabliſhments, at a time When the cm- 
merce of all the other nations of Furoptz enges 

: that of Scotland, eee fall Uberty a ee ee 
Baie J ela og ren „„ e ent 
Walz the commons were thus attempting te 

give liberty. to the trading part of the nation, they 

alſo endeavoured to free the landed Property from 

the burthen of wardſhips x, and to remove thoſe re- 
mains of the feudal tenures, under which the nation 

ſtill laboured. A juſt regard was ſhewn to the cron 

in the conduct of this affair; nor was the remedy, 
ſought for, conſidered as a matter of right, but 
merely of grace and favour. The profit which the king 
reaped, both from wards and from reſpite of homage, 
was eſtimated; and it was intended to compound 
for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and independent 
revenue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, and 
ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was found 

to contain more difſiculties than could eaſily, at that 
time, be ſurmounted; and it was Bob icy brought 

to, „Any concluſion. Vf. Eras 

._ Txz fame fate attended. an 1 wee oh a like na- 
ture, to free the nation from the burthen of purvey- 
ange. This prerogative had been much abuſed by 
the puryeyors?;..and.the commons ſhewed ſome/in- 

tention. to. 1 8 the king hit ien es, 3. 

Jen for. the Aholition of itt. wand 

ANOorHRR affair of the 1 0 eee was 
brought before the parlizmagtts h the commons 


2 A . En the in eng in 5 80 Fong that in in a 

little above twelve year 8, after 1588, the ſhipping and number of ſea-" 
men in England decayed about a third. Angleſey's happy ſuture State 

of England, p. 128. from Sir Julius Cæſar' 8 Collections. See Journ. 

21 May 1604. a 

* TN I June 1604, Journ., zo April 1604. 
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| thewed a greater ſpirit of independence than any trut & SAY 


kingdoms was zealouſly, and even impatiently'urged 1564. 


by the king. He juſtly regarded it as the peculiar + 
_ felieityof his reign, that he had terminated the bloody 
animoſities of theſe hoſtile nations, and had reduced 


43 


the whole/iflanf under one government; enjoying 


tranquillity within-iffelt, and ſecurity from all foreig 


*znvaſions., He hoped that, while his ſubjects of both 


Kingdoms reflected on paſt diſaſters, beſides regard- 


ing his perſon às infinitely precious, they would en- 


tertain the ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring themſelves 


againſt the return of ke calamities, by a thorough 


union of laws, parliaments, and privileges. He con. 


ſidered not, that this very reflection operated, as yet, 
in a contrary manner on men's prejudices, and kept 


alive that mutual hatred between the nations, which 


n 8 25 e ; & $5 : 2 * Et BA 
had been carried to the greateſt extremities, and re- 


guired time toallay it. The more urgent the king 
appeared in promoting ſo uſeful a meaſure,” the more 


backward was the Engliſh parlament in concurring 
with him; while they aſcribed his exceſſive zeal, t& 


that partiality in favour of his ancient ſubjects, of 


which they thought, that, on other oœcaſions, they 
had reaſon to complain. Their eomplaifance for the 
king, therefore, carried them no farther than to ap- 


point forty-four Engliſh to meet with thirty one Scot- 


tiſn commiſſioners, in order to deliberate concerning 
the terms of a union; but without? any power of 
making advances towards the eftabliſhment of it. 


8 TAE ſame ſpirit of independence, A perhaps 32 


better judgment, appeared in the houſe of commons, 


when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 
by ſome members attached to the court. In vain 


Was it urged, that, though the king received a ſup- 


| ply which had been yoted to Elizabeth, and which 


Z Journ. 2 1 April, x May, 1604. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. 
p. 9. So 


14 
e 


Journ. 7 June 1604. Keanet, p. 673. 
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e XLY. . had not been collected before her death; yet he 
found it burthened with a debt contracted by the 
; "08: queen, equal to the full amount of it: That peace 
was not yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and 
that Ireland was ſtill expenſive to him: That on his 
journey from Scotland amidſt ſuch a concourſe of 
people, and on that of the queen and royal family, 
he had expended conſiderable ſums: And that as 
the courtiers had looked for greater liberalities from: 
the prince on his acceſſion, and had impoſed on his 
generous nature; ſo the prince, in his turn, would 
expect, at the beginning, ſome mark of duty and 
attachment from his people, and ſome conſideration 
of his necefſities. No impreſſion was made on the 
houſe of commons by theſe topics ; and the majority 
appeared fully determined to refuſe all ſupply. The 
burthen of government, at that time, lay ſurpriſingly 
light upon the people: And that very reaſon, which 
to us, at this diſtance, may ſeem a motive of gene- 
roſity, was the real cauſe why the parliament was, on 
all occaſions, ſo remarkably frugal and reſerved. 
They were not, as yet, accuſtomed to open their 
- purſes in ſo liberal a manner as their ſucceflors, in 
order to ſupply the wants of their ſovereign ; and 
the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, appeared | 
in their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. The 
commons ſeem alſo to have been deſirous of redu- 
cing the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their re- 
fuſing a bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for 
entailing the crown lands for ever on the king's heirs 
and ſucceſſors *. The diſſipation, made by Elizabeth, 
had probably taught James the neceſſity of this law, 
and ſhewn them the advantage of refuſing it. 
In order to cover a diſappointment with regard to 
ſupply, which might bear a bad conſtruction, both 
at PE and abroad, James ſent a e to e 


b 3 Hiſtory, wol-- v. p. 708. 
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nouſe e, in which he told them, that he deſired no 


ſupply; and he was very forward in refuſing what 
was never offered him. Soon after, he prorogued 
te parliament, not without diſcovering, in his ſpeech, 
viſible marks of diſſatisfaction. Even fo early in his 


e, 
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CHAP. 
XV. 


160. 
th July. 


reign, he ſaw reaſon' to make public complaints of 


the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the puritanical 
party, and of the malevolence with which they en- 
deavoured to inſpire the commons. Nor were his 


complaints without foundation, or the puritans with- 
out intereſt; ſince the commons, now finding them- 


ſelves free from the arbitrary government of Eliza- 
beth, made application for a conference with the 
lords, and preſented a petition to the king; the 
purport of both which was, to procure, in favour of 
the puritans, a relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical laws *. 
The uſe of the ſurplice, and of the eroſs in baptiſm, 
is there chiefly complained of ; but the remedy ſeems 
to have been expected ſolely from the king's dif- 
penſing power. In the papers which contain this 


application and petition, we may alſo ſee proofs of 


the violent animoſity of the commons againſt the 


cCatholies, together with the intolerating ſpirit of 


that aſſembly 7. 


OY * 


4 
— 


IT Is ſummer” the peace with Spain was finally 
concluded, and was ſigned by the Spaniſh miniſters 
at London. In the conferences, previous to this 
treaty, the nations were found to have ſo few claims 
on each other, that, except on account of the ſupport 


Peace with 
Spain. 


18th Aug. | 


given by England to the Low Country provinces, | 


the war might appear'to have been continued more 


on account of perſonal animoſity between Philip and 


Elizabeth, than any contrariety of political intereſts 
between their ſubjects. Some articles in the treaty, 


+ 


Journ. 26 June 1664. A La Boderie, the French ambaſſadors 
ſays, that the houſe of commons was compoſed moſtly of puritans, 
vol. i. p. 81. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 98, 99, 100. 

f See note [D] at the end of the volume. 2 Rymer, 
tom. xvi, p. 585, &c. | 
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anders. 
land to ratify the peace; and, on the part of England, 
the earl of Hertford was fonts into the. Low Countries 
for the ſame purpoſe, and the earl of Nottingham, 
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CHAP. Which ſeemed prejudicial. to the Dutch commons 


wealth, were never executed by the king; and as the 
* Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it Ap- 
2 peared that, by ſecret greement;thekinghadexprefely” 
referved'the power of ſending aſſiſtance to the Hol- 
The conſtable of Caſtile came into Eng- 


high admiral, into Spain. The train of- the Inffes | | 
was numerous and ſplendid; and the Spaniardss 1 it is 
ſaid, were extremely ſurpriſed, whenfthey beheld = 
blooming countenances and graceful appearance; of | 
the Englifn, whom their bigotry, inflamed. by: the 
prieſts, had: repreſented as ſo 0 MANY monſters andi in- 
E dæmons. | „„ 
_Trovcr England, 1 means 5 her ak Foes: 
was perfectly ſecure, during the latter years of the 


Spaniſh war, James ſhewed an impatience to put an 


end to hoſtilities; and ſoon after his acceſſion, before 
any terms of peace were concerted, or even propoſed, 


by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque" which. 
had been granted by queen Elizabeth. Archduke Al-, 


bert had made ſome advances of a like nature k, which; 


invited the king to take this friendly. ſtep. But what 


is remarkable; in James's proclamation. for that pur- 


poſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, that, as he had 5 


while king of Scotland, always lived in amity- W 0 0 


Spain, peace was attached to. Is perſon, and 5 


merely by his acceſſion to the crown of England, 


without any articles of treaty or ace he had 


ö ended the War e the kingdoms '. This i Bag 


2 * 


'b Wi e: 81 ii. p. 27. 330. et alibi. In this reſpea 1 —.— 8 peace | 
was more honourable than that which Henry IV. himſelf made with 
Spain. This latter prince ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the Dutch; and the 


_ {opplies, which he ſecretly ſent them, were in Ee contravention to 


the treaty. © 23 of June 1603. * Grotii Annal. 
HDD. 5. S8 proclamations during the firſt ſeven N of 


1 K. n Winwood, vol. ii. P- 65. 


= ants 


— 


rance of the law of nations may appear ſurpriſing CH A P. 
in a prince, who was thirty-ſix years of age, and LV. 
who had reigned from his infancy; did we not con- 16 
ſider, that à king of Scotland, who lives in cloſe _ 
manage with foteign princes, and has little -oppor- 
tunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for 
James, his timidity, his prejudices, his indolence, 
his love of amuſement, particularly of hunting, to 
which he was much addicted, ever prevented him 
from making any progreſs in the knowledge oer 
practice of foreign politics, and in à little time d. 
mipiſhed that regard which, all the neighbouring 


nations had paid to England during the reign of his 


predecefior®, ; : 


Ye I. 
> +4 
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Gunpowder conſpiracy——A parliamem—— Tue, 
 betwixt Spain and the United Provinces ——A 


' parliament—— Death of the French king 


 Arminianiſ State of Ireland. © 
CHAP. E are now to relate an event, one of the moſt 
XLVI. * memorable that hiſtory has conveyed 'to 
C—>— poſterity, and containing at once a ſingular proof 
both of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human 


mind ; its wideſt departure from morals, and moſt 
ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. Tis the 
Gunpowder treaſon of which I ſpeak; a fact as cer- 
2 tain as it appears incredible © _ . 
” "Gunpow- THE Roman catholics had expected great favour 
18 . and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as he 
| seh. was deſcended from Mary, whoſe life they believed 
'*. . to have been ſacrificed to their cauſe, and as he 
himſelf, in his early youth, was imagined to have 
ſhown ſome partiality towards them, which no- 
thing, they thought, but intereſt and neceſſity had 
ſince reſtrained. It is pretended, that he had even 
entered into poſitive engagements to tolerate their 
religion, as ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of 
England ; whether their credulity had interpreted 
in this ſenſe ſome obliging expreſſions of the king's, 
or that he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to 
render them favourable to his title". Very ſoon 
they diſcovered their miſtake; and were at once 
ſurpriſed and enraged to find James, on all oc- 
caſions, expreſs his intention of ſtrictly executing the 
laws enaQted againſt them, and of perſevering in all 
the rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth. Cateſpy, a 
gentleman of good parts and of an ancient family, 


State Trials, vol. ii. p. 20, 202, 203. Winwood, vol. ii; p. 49. 


110 | | . firſt | 


_ 


j ® 


rſt thought of a moſt extraordinary method of CHAP. 
revenge; and he opened his intention to Piercy, 

a deſcendent of the illuſtrious houſe of Northum- 1604. 

berland. In one of their converſations with regard : 

to the diſtreſſed condition of the catholies, Piercy: 

having broken into a ſally of paſſion, and mentioned 

aſſaſſinating the king; Cateſby took the opportunity 

of revealing to him a nobler and more extenſive 

plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure exe- 

cution of vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of 

reſtoring the catholic religion in England. In vain, 

ſaid he, would you put an end to the king's life: 

He has children, who would ſucceed both to his 

crown and to his maxims of government. In vain 

would you extinguiſn the whole royal family: The 

nobility, the gentry, the parliament, are all infected + 

with the ſame hereſy, and could raiſe to the throne 3 

another prince and another family, who, beſides 

their hatred to our religion, would be animated with 5 

revenge for the tragical death of their predeceſſors. 

To ſerve any good purpoſe, we mutt deſtroy, at one 

blow, the king, the royal family, the lords, tage 

commons; and bury all our enemies in one com- 

mon ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled on the 

firſt meeting of the parliament; and afford us the 
opportunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance. Great 

preparations will not be requiſite. A few of us, 

combining, may run a mine below the hall, in 

which they meet; and chooſing the very moment 

when the king harangues both houſes, conſign over 

to deſtruction theſe determined foes to all piety and 

religion. Meanwhile, we ourſelves ſtanding aloof, 

ſafe and unſuſpected, ſhall triumph in being the 

inſtruments of divine wrath, and ſhall behold with 


\ 
+ ! 


pleaſure thoſe. facrilegious walls, in Which were 


tw 
3 


h the edicts for proſcribing our churclr an 
butchering her children, toſſed into a thouſand 
fragments; while their impious inhabitants, medi“ 
tating, perhaps, ſtill new perſecutions againſt 9 1 
„ FF om 


land, removed theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed ther 
the intereſts of religion required that the inn 
ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guilty. : © 


wi : * )( a3 5 
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C HAP. from flames above to flames below, there for ever to 
5 endure the torments due to their offences. 
1604. Pik RC was charmed with this project of Cateſby > 
7 and they agreed to communicate the matter to a few. 
more, and among the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom 
they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an 
, officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whoſe zeal and 


courage they were all thoroughly acquainted. When 


theyinliſted any new confpirator, in order to bind him 
to ſecrecy, they always, together with an oath, em- 


| ployed the Communion, the moſt ſacred rite of their 


religion p. And it is remarkable, that no one of theſe 
pious devotees ever entertained the ſeaſt compunction 


with regard to the cruel maſſacre, which they pro- 


jected, of whatever was great and eminent in the 
nation. Some of them only were ſtartled, by the 
reflection, that of neceſſity many catholics muſt be 
preſent ; as ſpectators or attendants on the king, or 
as having ſeats in the houſe of peers: But Teſmond, 
a Jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in Eng- 
em how 
ent 


% 


if > 


ALL this paſſed in the ſpring and ſumm 


r:of the 


year 1604 3 when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe 


in Pierey's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
liament was to aſſemble. - Towards the end of that 
year they began their operation 9 
be leſs interrupted, and give ſeſs ſuſpicion: to the 
neighbourhood, they carried in 


ſtore of proviſions 


with them, and never deſiſted from their labour. Ob-. 


ſtinate in their purpoſe, and confirmed by paſſion, by 

principle, and by mutual exhortation, they littlefeared 
death in compariſon of a diſappointment; and hav- | 
ing provided arms, together with the inſtruments:of 
their labour, they reſolved there to periſh in cafe of a 


o fliſtory of the Gunpowder Treaſon. e 1 
State Trials, VI. i. P. e. gs. 100% 888 
: ; | diſcovery. 


diſcovery. Their perſeverance advanced the work; c 
and they ſoon pierced the wall, though three yards 


they were ſomewhat ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, 
which they knew not how to account for“ Upon 


below the houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals 
had been kept there; and that, as the coals were 
ſelling off, the vault would be let to the higheſt 
bidder. The opportunity was immediately ſeized; 
the place hired by Piercy ; thirty-ſix barrels of pow- 
der lodged in it; the whole covered up with fag- 
gots and billets; the doors of the cellar boldly 
flung open; and every body admitted, as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous: s ET ED 
CoNFIDENT of ſucceſs, they now began to look 
forward, and to plan the remaining part. of their 
projet. The king, the queen, prince Henry, were 
all expected to be preſent at the opening of parlia- 
ment. The duke, by reaſon of his tender age, 
would be abſent; and it was reſolved, that Pierc 


ſhould ſeize him, or affafinate him. The princeſs 


Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, was kept at lord Har- 
rington's houſe at Warwickſhire; and fir Everard 
Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let into the con- 
ſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their friends on pre- 
tence of a hunting match, and ſeizing that princeſs, 
immediately to proclaim her queen; So tranſported 
were they with rage againft their adverfaries, and ſo 
charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that they 
forgot all care of their own ſafety; and truſting "Ir - 
the general confuſion, which muſt reſult from ſo 
unexpected a blow, they foreſaw not, that the fury 

of. the people, now unreſtrained' by any authority, 
muſt have turned againſt them, and would probably 
have ſatiated itfelf, by an univerfal maſſacre of the 
cathohes..* +, 5-7: Co is 

IE day, fo long wiſhed for, now approached, 
on which the parliament was appointed to aſſemble. 
MENT iD. —8 
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in thickneſs; but on approaching the other ſide, . 


1605. 


inquiry, they found, that it came from the vault 
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CHAP, The dreadful ſecret, though communicated to above 
Fad twenty. perſons, had been religiouſly kept, during 
"Itos- the ſpace of near à year and a half. No remorſe, 


no Pity, no fear of puniſhment, no hope of reward, = 


had, as yet, induced any one. conſpirator, either to 
abandon the enterpriſe, or make a diſcovery of it. 
de el fury had extinguiſhed i in their breaſt every 
other motive; and it was an indiſcretion at laſt, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from theſe very. bigoted e udice 
and partialities, which faved the hation: 
Tx days before the meeting of parkement,. ind 
Monteagle, a catholic, ſon to lord Morley, received .| 
the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
ſervant by an unknown hand. My Lord, Out of the 
love I bear to ſome of your 0 [ have a gare of. 
yaur preſervation." Therefore I would adviſe hau, as 
you. tender your life, to deviſe: ſome excuſe. 10, ſhift. off 
your attendance at this parliament... For God and man. 
have concurred: to puniſh the wickedneſs. of this time. 
And think not ſlightly of this adverti iſement; but retire 
22 into your counts ” where, you may expect the 
event in ſafety. Tor, thaigh 17. — be. no appearance 
of any ſtir, yet, 1 ſoy, they will receive a terrible blow: 
this parliament, ane d yet they ſhall not fee who burts them. 
This counſel is not to. be contemned, becauſe. it may do you: 
* good, and can do you no harm : For the danger it paſts 
"as Joon as you have burned the letter. And I hope G 
will giwe you the grace to make good uſe of t it, un den, 
| hely protection I commend c nia 
 MoxTEAGLE knew not what to make of 180 lets 
ter; and though inclined to think it a ſooliſh at- 
- tempt to frighten, and ridicule; him, he judged it 
ſafeſt to carry it tolord. Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate; 
Lhqbgh Saliſbury too was inclined to pay little at · 
tention to it, he thought proper to lay it before 
the king, who came to town a few days after. To 
the el it . not ſo light e a matter; and 
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. 4 K. Jamers Works, OO . Is, ; 
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FI the ſerious karneſt ſtyle of the letter, He con- CH 4 . 
jectured, that it implied ſomething dangerous M 
= important. 1 terrible blaw, and yet the authors ch. 77005 5. 
| cealed;\ a danger ſo ſudden, and yet ſo great; theſe | 
= cireuinſtances ſeemed all to denote ſore Wencke 
gunpowder; 7 afid it was thought advifable to in- 
all the vaults below the houfes' of parliament. 
| This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord 
chamberlain; W¹De purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till 
the day before the meeting of parliament. He 18. 
marked thoſe great piles of wood and faggots, Which 
lay in the vault under the upper houſe; and he cat 
his eye upon Fawkes,” who ſtood in a dark corner; 
and pafſed himſelf for Pierecy's ſervant. That daring 
and determined courage, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed | | 
this Conſpirator, even among thoſe heroes in villany; - 
was fully paitited in his countenanee, and was not Oy, 
paſſed unnoticed by the chamberlain®. Such a"quans 
tity alſo of fuel, for the uſe of one who lived fo lite 
in town as Pierey, appeared a little extraprdinary®s 
and upn comparing all circumſtances, it was re! 
ſolveck that àa more thorough infpettion ſheuld be 
made. About midnight, Ge Thomas Knevet, Jul | 
tice of peace, was ſent with proper attendants; and 
before the door of the vault finding Fawkes,” "who 
had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediateſy 
ſeized him, and turning over the faggots, difcovered 
the powder, The matches and every thing g Proper 
for letting fire to the train were taken in Pk | 
pocket; who firiding His guilt now apparent, and Tee. 
ing no refuge but in older and deſpair, exprefſed 
the utmoſt regret," that he had loft the opportunity 
of fring the Powder at once, and of lwestening His 55 
own death by that of his enemies. Before the nn. 
cil, he dilplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixed 
even with corn and düfdain; ; Tefufing to Hſcover bis 
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55 K. James' s Works, . 2. 5 : ft 7 - 8 14, ibid. 
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..CHAP. accomplices, and ſhewing no concern but for the 
3 E failure of the enterpriſe *. This obſtinacy laſted two 
""x605. or three days: But being confined to the Tower, 
left to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the rack 
being juſt ſhown to him; his courage, fatigued with 
ſo long an effort, and unſupported by hope or ſociety, 
+ atlaſt failed him; and he made a full diſcovery of all 
the conſpirators s. „% 
CaTEzsBY, Piercy, and the other criminals, who 
were in London, though they had heard of the alarm 
taken at a letter ſent to Monteagle ; though they had 
heard of the chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved _ 
to perliſt to the utmoſt, and never abandon their 
hopes of ſucceſs v. But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes 
was arreſted, they hurried down to Warwickſhire ; 
where fir Everard Digby, thinking himſelf aſſured 
that ſucceſs had attended his eonfederates, was already 
in arms, in order to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. 
She had eſcaped into Coventry; and they were obliged 
to put themſelves on their defence againſt the coun- 
try, who were raiſed from all quarters, and armed, by 
the ſheriff. The conſpirators, with all their attend- 
_ ants, never exceeded the number of eighty perſons ; 
and being ſurrounded on every ſide, could no longer 
entertain hopes, either of prevailing or eſcaping. 
Having therefore confeſſed themſelves, and received 
abſolution, they boldly prepared for death, and re- 
ſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible to the affail- 
ants. But even this miſerable conſolation was de- 
nied them. Some of their powder took fire, and diſ- 
-abled them for defence*. The people ruſhed in 
upon them. Piercy and Cateſby were killed by one 
ſhot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and others, being 
taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, an 
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'u Winwood. vol. ii. „ K. James's Works, p. 231. 
y See note [E] at the end of the volume. | 
2 State Trials, vol. i. p. 199. Diſcourſe of the manner, &c. p. 
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died, as ll as Garnet, by the bande of the exe- CHAP. 
cutioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the 8 5 


IE bigoted Catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that 7605. 


they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood *; 


and in Spain he was regarded as a mart 


NzrTHER had the deſperate fortune ofthe the Gp 
rators urged them to this enterpriſe, nor had the 
former profligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo 
great a crime. Before that audacious attempt, their 
conduct ſeems, in general, to be liable to no reproach. 
Cateſby's character had entitled him to ſuch regard, 
that Rookwood and Digby were ſeduced by their 
implicit truſt in his judgment; and they declared, 
that, from the motive alone of friendſhip to him, 
they were ready, on any occaſion, to have facrificed 
their lives e. Digby himſelf was as highly eſteemed _. 
and beloved as any man in England; and he had Ss 
been particularly honoured with the good opinion of | 
queen Elizabeth. It was bigoted zeal alone, the 
moſt abſurd of prejudices maſqued with reaſon, the 
moſt criminal of paſſions covered with the appearance 
of duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures, thatwere 
fatal to themſelves, and had ſo nearly 3 fatal to 
their country *. 

Taz lords Mordaunt ad Stourton, oo extholics: 
were fined, the former ten thouſand pounds, the latter 
four thouſand, by the ſtar· chamber; becauſe their 
abſence from parliament had begotten a ſuſpicion of 
their being acquainted with the conſpiracy. The 
earl of Northumberland was fined thirty thouſand 
d Fee and e 6 1 years PTUcNer in Ne 


K Winwood, vol. i i p oo Id. ibis. 
«State Trials, vol. i. p. 20 4 Athen. Ox. vol. il. fol. 254. 
_ © Digby, after his condemnation, ſaid in a letter to his wife: 
« Now for my intention, let me tell you, that if I had thought there 
« had been the leaſt fin in the plot, I would not have been of it for 
* all the world; and no other cauſe drew me, to hazard my fortune 
« and life, but Zeal to God's religion.” He expreſſes his ſurpriſe to 
hear that any catholics had condemned it. W s papers, publiſhed . 
by e Coventiy. 


D : Tower; 
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i "it Fi p. Tower; becauſe,” not to mention other grounds f 
Le 5 ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into the number 
of gentlemen penſioners, w his Ae the 
requilite aths - os a nod 
Trax king, in his pes to Nabe parlinmens; ibs 
ſerved; that, though religion. had engaged the con- 
ſpirators in jo criminal an attempt, yet ought we mot 
to involve all the Roman catholics in the ſame guilt, 
or ſuppoſe them equally diſpoſed to commit ſuch 
enormous barbarities. Many holy men, he ſaid, 
and our anceſtors among the reſt, had: been ſeduced 
to coneur with that church in her ſcholaſtic di octriness 
who yet had never admitted her ſeditious principles, 
concerning the pope's power of dethroning kings, 
or ſanctifying affaſſination. The wrath of Heaven is 
denounced againit crimes, but innocent error may 
obtain its favour; and nothing can be more hateful 
than the uncharitablenels: of the-puritans; who con- 
demn alike to eternal torments, even the moſt in- 
offenſive partiſans of popery. For his part, he added, 
- that conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould never als 
ter, in the leaſt, his plan of esel While with 
one hand he puniſhed guilt; with the otker he would 
ſtill ſupport and protect innocence . After chis 
ſpeech, he provegeed: the e enn till the aadk of 
e e (+1 Ok LIDO TH 
IHE moderation, KY 4 ys ſay, ma magnanimity, 
of the king, immediately after ſo narrow an eſcape 
from a moſt deteſtable conſpiraey, Was nowiſe aptee- 
able to his ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt: Peper), 
even before this provocation, had riten to a great 
Pai a it Ha Sos ai been more prudent im 
J)) 42 
i 8 3 p. . 8 Kk. 1 5 aaa 
1 8 The p?Hiament, this ſeſſion, paſſed au act obljping every one to 
take the oath of allegiance: Avery moderate teſt, fince it decided no 
controverted. points between the two religions, Anti only engaged the 


pet ſons who too it to abjure the Pope 8 . of detkroning kings 
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James, by a-litle dre | 
himſelf to it. His theological learning, confirmed 


by diſputation, had happily. fixed his judgment in 7 


the proteſtant faith; yet was his heart a little biaſſed 
by the allurements of Rome, and he had been well 
pleaſed, if the making of ſome advances could have 
effected an union with that ancient mother- church. 


N 


ſo acceptable to his bigoted ſubjects. But the effects 


of thele diſpoſitions on both ſides became not very 
ſenſible till towards the concluſion of his reignn. 
Ax this time James ſeems, to have poſſeſſed the 


affections even of his Engliſh ſubjects, and, in a 


tolerable degree, their eſteem and regard. Hitherto 


their complaints were chiefly levelled againſt his too 
great conſtancy in his early friendſhips; a quality 
which, had it been attended with more  ceconomy, 


the wiſe would have excuſed, and the candid would 


even, perhaps, have applauded. His parts, which 


were not. deſpicable, and his learning, which was 


great, being highly extolled by his courtiers and 


gownnen, and not yet tried in the management of 


. „ 
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lation, to have conformed o LE. * 
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c HAP. any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, raiſed a 


high idea of him in the world; nor was it always 


through flattery or inſincerity that he received the 
title of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was 
_ ſuddenly ſpread about this time, of his being aſſaſſi- 


nated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſternation into all 
orders of men. The commons alſo abated, this 
ſeſſion, ſomewhat of their exceſſive frugality, and 
granted him an aid, payable in four years, of three 
ſubſidies and ſix fifteenths, which, ſir Francis Bacon 
ſaid in the houſe *, might amount to about four 
hundred thouſand pounds: And for once the king 
and parliament parted in friendſhip and good hu- 
mour. The hatred which the catholics ſo viſibly 


bore him, gave him, at this time, an additional | 
value in the eyes of his people. The only confider- | 


able point, in which the commons incurred his diſ- 
pleaſure, was by diſcovering their conſtant good- 


will to the puritans, in whoſe favour they defired a. 
conference with the lords: Which was rejectet. 


Taz chief affair tranſacted next ſeſſion, was the 


intended union of the two kingdoms». Nothing 
could exceed the king's paſſion and zeal for this 


noble enterpriſe, but the parliament's prejudice and 
reluctance againſt it. There remain two excellent 
ſpeeches in favour of the union, which it would 


not be improper to compare together; that of the 


king en, and that of fir Francis Bacon. Thoſe, who 
affect in every thing ſuch an extreme contempt for 
James, will be ſurpriſed to find, that his diſcourſe, 


both for good reaſoning and eloquent compoſition, 
approaches very near that of a man, who was un- 

doubtedly, at that time, one of the greateſt geniuſes 
in Europe. A few trivial indiſcretions and inde- 


corums may be ſaid to characterize the harangue of 


the monarch, and mark it for his own. And, in 


Kennet, p. 66. Journ. acth May 1606. 


I Journ. 5th April 1666. m Kennet, p. 676. 
n K. James's Works, p. 509. | 
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general, 


JJ Tg 
ee ee 
general, ſo open and avowed a declaration in favour 


of a meaſure, while he had taken no care, by any 
precaution or intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely 


be pronounced an indiſcretion. But the art of 
managing parliaments, by private intereſt or cabal, 


| 4 being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, had 
not, as yet, become a part of Engliſh politics. In 


the common courſe of affairs, government could be 


3 
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conducted without their aſſiſtance; and when their 


concurrence became neceſſary to the meaſures of the 
crown, it was, generally ſpeaking, except in times of 


great faction and diſcontent, obtained without much 


difficult. 


Tux king's influence ſeems to have rendered the 


Scottiſh parliament cordial in all the ſteps which 


they took towards the union. "Though the advan- 
tages which Scotland might hope from that mea- 
ſure were more conſiderable; yet were the ob- 
jections too, with regard to that kingdom, more 
ſtriking and obvious. The benefit which muſt have 
reſulted to England, both by acceſſion of ſtrength 


and ſecurity, was not deſpicable; and as the Engliſh | 


were by far the greater nation, and poſſeſſed the ſeat 
of government, the objections, either from the point 


have any place among them. The Engliſh parlia- 
ment indeed ſeem to have been ſway 5. merely by 
the vulgar motive of national pe And they 
perſiſted ſo obſtinately in their prejudices, that all 


of honour or from jealouſy, could not reaſonably 


the efforts for a thorough union and incorporation 


ended only in the abolition of the hoſtile laws for- 
merly enacted between the kingdoms%  —_ 


o The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that they had 


complained in the former ſeſſion to the lords, of the biſhop of Briftolz 
for writing a book in favour of it; and the prelate was obliged to 
make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The crime imputed to him ſeems 
do have conſiſted in his treating of a ſubje& which lay before the pars 

lament. 80 little notion had they as yet of general liberty! See 
Parhamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 108, 109, 110. = EE : 
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Sox precipitate ſteps Which the king, a little. 
after his acceſſion, had taken; in order to promote 

his favourite project, had been here obſerved to do 
more injury than ſervice. From his own authority; 


he had aſſumed the title of king of Great Britain ; 


and had quartered the arms of Scotland, with thoſe 
of England, in all coins, flags, and enſigns. He 
had alſo engaged the judges to make a declaration, 
that all thoſe Who, after the union of the crowns, 


ſhould be born in either kingdom, were, for that 


reaſon alone, naturalized in both. This was a nice 


ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on both ſides. Tbe 


10 render the people therefore the ſame, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that the ſovereign authority: reſided chieffy 


queſtion, and, according to the ideas of thoſe tim 


king was the ſame : The parliaments were different. 


in the prince, and that theſe popular aſſemblies were 
rather inſtituted to aſſiſt with money and advice, than 


endowed with any controlling or active powers in 


the government. It is evident, Hays Bacon in his 
pleadings on chis ſubject, that all oiber common- 


 wealths, monare hies only-excepted,'” do ſubſiſt by a law 


precedent. Hor. where authority. is divided among ft 


many officers, and' they -not perpetual, but annual or 


temporary, and not to receive their authority but by. 


election, and certain perſons too have voices only-in that 


election, and the like ; theſe areibufy and curious frames, 
which of necffity Wo preſuppoſe 4 law precedent, writs 


ten or unoritten, to guide and direct them: But in 


monarchies, eſpecially. hereditary, that it, whe: ſeves 


ru families or lineages of people do ſubmit tbemſelves 


150 one line, imperial or royal ; the ſubmiſſion is more 


natural and ſimpls; which afterwards;' by law fubſe- 
quent, is perfected, and made more formal but that's 


Yrounded upon nature”. It would ſeem, from this 


reafoning, that the Fea of a hereditary, limited mo- 


Rarely» though: 1 implicitly ſuppoſed 1 in WY: public 


P Bacon s Works, vol. iv. p. 199, 191. i: 1730. 
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tranſactions, had ſcarcely, ever, as ꝓet, been e e 
Iy formed by any Engliſh lawyer or politician: 
Excher the obſlmacy:4 of the parliament 5 80 re- 
ard 80 che union, and an attempt on the king's 
WY <ccleviaiical jurildidion n med of their, meaſures, 
= during | this ſeſſion, were ſufficiently reſpectful, - 


© obliging ; though they ſtill fg a vigilant ſpirit, 
and Ua 1 attention towards national liberty. 


Wy The: votes alſo af the commons ſhow, that the 


1 houſe contained a mixture of puritans, who had 
acquired great authority among them, and Who, 


together with religious prejudices, were:continually. . | 


ſuggeſting ideas more ſuitable to a popular than a 


monarchical form of government. The natural ap- 


petite for rule made the commons lend a willing ear 


to every doctrine which tended to ae their um 


power and influence. 0 
A rETTTION Wag moved wake lower 5 3 a 


more rigorous execution of the, laws againſt-popiſh. | 


recuſants, and an abatement towards proteſtant cler- 
gymen, who ſcrupled to obſerve the ceremonies. 


Both theſe points were equally unacceptable to the 


king ; and he ſent orders to the houſe to proceed 
no farther in-that-matter. The commons were in- 
clined; at firit,:.to:confider theſe orders as à breach 
of, privilege: But they ſoon acquieſced, when told 


chat this meaſure. of the King's was. ſupported by 


many precedents. during the reign. .of Elizabeth 5 
Had they been always .dilpoſed..to make the pre- 


cedents of that reign the rule af their conduct, the7 


| needed: never have had any dare with any of their 

| monarchs. N | INIT 
nn complaints of Spanith, he bt RO ane 

very loud ameng 

lower houſe-ſent a meſlage to ear deltring A 
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7 Journ. 26 February, 4, 7 March 1606. 2 May, 17 June": 7667 


Journ, 36,17 June 1607» 5 1 * Journ. 25 Feb. 1606. 


the Engliſh. merchants:, The 
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6 p. conference with them, in order to their preſenting 
a joint petition to the king on the ſubject. The 
1607. 


ah July. 
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lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage; 


becauſe, they ſaid, the matter was oeighty and 


rare. It probably occurred to them at firſt, that 
the parliament's interpoſing in affairs of ſtate would 


appear unuſual and extraordinary. And, to ſhow 


that in this ſentiment they were not guided by court 
influence; after they had deliberated, they agreed 


10 che eanferences 5 ih 


- Taz houſe of commons began now to feel them- 
ſelves of ſuch importance, that on the motion of 


fir Edwin Sandys, a member of great authority, 
they entered, for the firſt time, an order for the 


regular keeping of their journals s. When all 
buſineſs was finiſhed, the king prorogued the par- 
hament. 1 5 N | {1 We „„ | e 0 
 ABovT this time there was an inſurrection of the 
country people in Northamptonſhire, headed by one 
Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went 
about deſtroying incloſures; but carefully avoided 
committing any other outrage. This inſurrection 
was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and though great lenity was 
ufed towards the rioters, yet were ſome of the ring 
leaders puniſhed. The chief cauſe of that trivial 
commotion ſeems to have been, of itſelf, far from 
trivial. The practice {till continued in England, 
of diſuſing tillage, and throwing the land into in- 


cloſures for the ſake of paſture. By this means 


the kingdom was depopulated, at leaſt prevented 


from increaſing ſo much in people as might have 

been expected from the daily increaſe of induſtry 

zj V 8 
_ NexrT year preſents us with nothing memorable: 
But in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, after a long nego- 
_ tration, was concluded, by a truce of twelve years, that 
war, which for near half a century had been carried on 


bn Journ. 3 July 1607, | | 5 
with 
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| | with ſuch fury between Spain and the States of the C HAP. 


United Provinces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, LVI. 


I more unequal : Never conteſt was finiſhed with more 180g. 


honour to the weaker party. On the fide of Spain Truce be- 


were numbers, riches, authority, diſcipline : On the 8 5 


ide of the revolted provinces were found the at- the United 


n | tachment to liberty and the enthuſiaſm of Teligion. emu 
By her naval enterpriſes the republic maintained her 
armies; and joining peaceful induſtry to military 


ET valour, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to fup- 


port herſelf, and gradually rely leſs on thoſe neigh- 


| bouring princes, who, from jealouſy to Spain, were 
| at firſt prompted to encourage her revolt. Lon 


had the pride of that monarchy prevailed over her 


| Intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to any 


terms of accommodation with her rebellious ſub- 


| jets. But finding all intercourſe cut off between 


her provinces by the maritime force of the States, 
ſhe at laſt agreed to treat with them as a free people, 
and ſolemnly to renounce all claim and pretenſion 
to their ſovereignty. Em a ied £ 

— Tris chief point being gained, the treaty was March o. 
eaſily brought to a concluſion, under the joint me- 
diation and guarantee of France and England. All 
exterior appearances of honour were paid equally to 
both crowns : But very different were the ſentiments 
which the States, as well as all Europe, entertained 
of the princes who wore them. Frugality and vigour, 
the chief circumſtances which procure regard among 
foreign nations, ſhone out as conſpicuouſly in Henry 


as they were deficient in James. To a contempt of 


the Engliſh monarch, Henry ſeems to have added 
a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averſion, which 
were ſentimentsaltogether without foundation. James 


| was juſt and fair in all tranſactions with his allies *, 


. but 
* The plan of accommodation which James recommended is 
found in Winwood, vol. ii. p. 429, 439-3 and is the ſame that was 
3 . | recom- 


Eu AP. but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, that 


it nowiſe ſtrange, that the king's ineome ſhould dall 


. affairs, renders. the domeſtie occurrences, partici 
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rity; that James had declared to the conrt of Spain, that he would 
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each ſide deemed him partial towards:theiradverfary, 8 ; 
and fancied that he had entered into ſeeret meaſure 

againſt them . So little 2 have men in their e 
judgments of their own affairs; and ſo dangerous 

is that entire neutrality affected by the king f 
England boo no Goods „„ 
Inx little concern which James took in foreign 


4 
» dd 


4 
* 


larly thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his Wb 
reign. A new ſeſſion was held this ſpring; the king WW 1 
circumſcribing bis prerogatiye. The earl of Sa- . 
liſbury, now created treafuxer on the death of the y 
4 
Al 
Ci 


carl of Dorſet, laid open the king's.neceſſities, ſirſt 


to the peers, then to a committee of the lower. 
houſe :. He inſiſted on the unavoidable expence 
incurred, in ſupporting the navy, and in ſuppreſſing 
a late inſurrection in Ireland: He mentioned three 
numerous courts which the king was obliged to 
maintain, for himſelf, for the queen, and far the 
prince of Wales: He obſeryed, that queen Eliza- 
beth, though a ſingle woman, had received: very 
large ſupplies in the years preceding her death, which 
alone were expenſive to her: And he remarked, 


the crown lands; an expedient” which, though it 
ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without laying bus - 
dens on her people, extremely multiplied the neceſs 
ſities of her ſucceſſor. From all theſe cauſes hethoughi 


CCC 


recommenced..by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin,' tom. ii. p, 41 
. ; . 2 4 * 5 -- $4 = 3 * £ n . 
45. It had long been imagined by hiſtorians from i 
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not fypport the Dutclr in their pretenſions'to liberty and /ingepert. 
dence. But it has ſince been diſcovered by Winwood's Memorials, 
vol. ii. p. 456. 466. 469. 475, 476. that that report was founded on 
a feof prefident Riehar dot: 6 drains 7 
e © 
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of his ſtated and regular ene without men- 
tioning contingencies, Which 8 always to be 
eſteemed a fourth of the yearly charges. And as 
the crown was now neceſſarily burdened with a great 
and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, he thence in- 
eerred the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate and 
4 large ſupply from the People. To all theſe reaſons, 


both houſes, the commons remained inexorable. 
nut, not to ſhock the king with an abſolute refuſal; 
they granted him one ſubſidy and one fifteenth; 
which would ſcarcely amount to a Hundred thoufand 
pounds. And James received the mortification of 
diſcovering, in vain, all his wants, and of begging 
aid of ſubjects who had no rene is, 8 7 
conſideration for him. 
Aux the many ati of difeuſt nn: e 
which now daily and unavoidably multiplied between 
prinee and parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt confiderable. After the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, gold and 
ſilver became every day more plentiful in England, 
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as well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all 
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rhich James likewiſe urged in a ſpeech addreffed to March: 21, 


5 commodities and proviſions roſe to a height beyond 
H hat had been known ſince the declenſion of the 
4 Roman empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe 
* not in proportion, the prince was inſenſibly re- 
7 duced to poverty amidſt the general riches of his 
t fabjects, and required additional funds, in order to 
| ſopport the fame magnificence and force which had 
been maintained by former monarchs. But, while 
7 money thus flowed i into England, we may obſerve, 
K that, at the fame time, and probably from that very 
5 cauſe, arts and indullty of all. 8 ee a 


rents never increaſed, and the other lands were let on long teaſes, 
e under v . little or nothing above the old rent. 
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_ ». UNHAPPILLY for the king, thoſe very riches, with 

the increaſing knowledge of the age, bred oppoſite _ 
_ ſentiments in his ſubjects ;, and begetting a ſpirit of 
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AAk. mighty increaſe; and elegance in every enjoyment 


of life became better known, and more cultivated 
among all ranks of people. The king's ſervants, 
both civil and military, his courtiers, his miniſters, 


demanded more ample ſupplies from the impo- 
veriſhed prince, and were not contented with the 


ſame ſimplicity of living, which had ſatisfied their 
anceſtors. The prince himſelf began to regard an 
increaſe. of pomp and ſplendour as requiſite to ſup- 
port the dignity of his character, and to preſerve 
the ſame ſuperiority above his ſubjects, which his 


_ predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, and 
proportion to th 


ne other ſovereigns of Europe, it was 
natural for him to defire ; and as they had univer- 


ſally enlarged their revenue, and multiplied their 


taxes, the king of England deemed it reaſonable, 
that his ſubjects, who were generally as rich as 


theirs, ſhould bear with patience ſome additional 


freedom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay 


little regard either to the entreaties or menaces of 
their ſovereign. While the barons poſſeſſed their for- 


mer immenſe property and extenſive juriſdictions, 
they were apt, at every diſguſt, to endanger the 
monarch, and throw the whole government into con- 
fuſion: But this confuſion often, in its turn, proved 


favourable to the monarch, and made the nation 
againſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh juſtice and 
tranquillity. After the power of alienations, as well 


as the increaſe of commerce, had thrown the ba- 


lance of property into the hands of the commons, 
the ſituation of affairs, and the diſpoſitions of men, 
became ſuſceptible of a more regular plan of liberty; _ 


and the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the au- 
thority of the ſovereign. And though in that in- 
dr a ig io didn 
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people had yet experienced their force, the princes 
aſſumed an exorbitant power, and had almoſt anni- 
hilated the conſtitution under the weight of their 
Prerogative ; as ſoon as the commons recovered 
from their lethargy, they ſeem to have been aſto- 
. Niſhed at the danger, and were reſolved to ſecure 


liberty by firmer barriers than their anceſtors had : 


_ hitherto provided for it. 


_ Hap James. poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he 


might have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; 


and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity 
to tacreaſe and fix his revenue, might have ſecured 
the extenſive authority tranſmitted to him. On the 


other hand, had the commons been inclined to a& 


with more generoſity and kindneſs towards their 
prince, they might probably have turned his ne- 


ceſſities to good account, and have bribed him to de- 


part peaceably from the more dangerous articles of his 


rerogative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant 


of the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by re- 
ligious prejudices, and tenacious of their money: 
And, in this ſituation, it 18 no wonder, that, during 
this whole reign, we ſcarcely find an interval of 
mutual confidence and friendſhip between prince 
and parliament. . 1 


IE king, by his prerogative alone, had ſome | 
1 turij before altered the rates of the - cuſtoms, and 


ad eſtabliſhed higher impoſitions on ſeveral kinds 


of merchandiſe. This exerciſe of power will na- 
turally, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; yet, 
according to the principles and practices of that 


time, it might admit of ſome apology. The du- 
ties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt granted to 


the crown, by a vote of parhament, and for a li- 


mited time; and as the grant frequently expired 


terval, after the decline of the peers, and before the CHAP. 


1610. 


and was renewed, there could" not then ariſe an 


doubt concerning the origin of the king's right to 


levy theſe duties; and this impoſition, like all 
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P. others, was plainly derived from the voluntary cons 
ſent of the people. But as Henry V. and all the 


- i616: ſucceeding ſovereigns had the revenue conferred 


on them for life, the prince, ſo long in poſſeſſion 
of theſe duties, began gradually to conſider them as 
his own proper right and inheritance, and regarded 
the vote of parliament as a mere formality, which 
rather expreſſed the acquieſcence of the people in 
his prerogative, than beſtowed any new gift or re- 


venue upon him 


ITun parliament, when it firſt granted poundage 


to the crown, had fixed no particular rates: The 
impoſition was given as a fhilling a pound, or 
tive per cent. on all commodities * It was left to the 
king himſelf, and the privy council, aided by the 


advice of ſuch merchants as they ſhould think pro- 
per to conſult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby 
the rates of the cuſtoms; and as that value had 


been ſettled before the difcovery of the Weſt-Indies, 


it was become much inferior to the prices whieh 
atmoſt all commodities bore in every market in 
Europe; and conſequently the cuſtoms on many 


goods, though fuppoled to be five per cent. was in 


reality much inferior. The king, therefore, was 
naturally led to think that rates which were now 
plainly falſe, ought to be correQed *; that a valua- 


tion of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy 


council, might be amended by another; that if his 
right to poundage were inherent in the crown, he 
ſhould alſo poſſels, of himſelf, the right of eorrect- 
ing its inequalities ; if this duty were granted by 


the people, he thould: at leaſt ſupport the fpirit of. 


the law, by fixing a new and a juſter valuation of 


all commodities. But beſides this reaſoning, which 


ſeems plaulible, if not ſolid, the king was ſup- 

ported in that act of power by direct precedents, 

tome in the reign of Mary, ſome in the beginning 
» Winwood, vol. ii. p. 438. : 
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of Elizabeth ©. Both theſe princeſſes had, without C H A P. 


conſent of parliament, altered the rates of commo- 
dities ; and as their impoſitions had, all along, been 


ſubmitted to without a murmur, and {till continued 
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to be levied, the king had no reaſon to apprehend 
that a farther exertion of the ſame authority would 

give any occaſion of complaint. That leſs umbrage 
might be taken, he was moderate in the new rates 


which he eſtabliſhed: The cuſtoms, during his whole 


reign, roſe only from 127,000 pounds a year to 


190,000; though, beſides the increaſe of the rates, 


there was a ſenſible increaſe of commerce and in- 


duſtry during that period: Every commodity, be- 


ſides, which might ſerve to the ſubſiſtence of the 


people, or might be conſidered as a material of ma- 


nufactures, was exempted from the new impoſitrons 


of James 4: But all this caution could not prevent 


the complaints of the commons. A ſpirit of liberty 


had now taken poſſeſſion of the houſe : The leading | 


members, men of an independent genius, and large 


views, began to regulate their opinions, more by 


the future conſequences which they foreſaw, than 
by the former precedents which were ſet before 


them; and they leſs aſpired at maintaining the an- 


cient conſtitution, than at eſtabliſhing a new one, and 


a freer, and a better. In their remonſtrances to the 


king on this occaſion, they obſerved it to be a ge- 
neral opinion, That the reaſons of that practice might 


be extended much farther, even to the utter ruin of 


the ancient liberty of the kingdom, and the ſubjefs* 


right of property in their lands and goods ©, Though 


_exprelsly forbidden by the king to touch his pre- 


rogative, they paſſed a bill aboliſhing theſe impoſi- 


tions; which was rejected by the houſe of lords. 


+ © Journ, 18th April, zth and roth May 1614, Kc. 20th February 


1625. See alſo fir John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitions, 


i p. 127, 128. . : 
A 4 Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitions. ' 
Journ. 23d May 1610. N 
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In another addreſs to the king, they objected to 
the practice of borrowing upon privy ſeals, and 
deſired, that the ſubjects ſhould not be forced to lend 
money to his majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their 


_ refuſal. Sqme murmurs likewiſe were thrown out 


in the houſe againſt a new monopoly of the licence of 
Wines“. It muſt be confeſſed, that forced loans and 


- monopolies were eſtabliſhed on many and ancient 


as well as recent precedents ; though diametrically 


oppolite to all the Principles of a free en 
ment *. ; 


Taz houſe likewiſe ie ane” 3 +, 


againſt the king's proclamations. James told them, 
That though he well knew, by the con/titution and 
policy of the kingdom, that proclamations were not of 
equal force with laws; yet he thought it a duty in- 
cumbent on him, and a power inſeparably annexed to 
the crown, to reſtrain and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and 
inconveniencies as he ſaw growing on the fate, againſt 
which no certain law -was extant, and which might © 
tend to the great detriment of the ſubject, if there 


ſhould be no remedy provided till the meeting of a par- 


liament. And this prerogative, he adds, our pro- 


' genitors have, in all times, uſed and enjoyed. The 


intervals between ſeſſions, we may obſerve, were 


frequently ſo long, as to render it neceſſary for a 


prince to interpoſe by his prerogative. The le- 
gality of this exertion was eſtabliſhed by uniform 
and undiſputed practice; and was even acknow- 
ledged by lawyers, who made, however, this differ- 


ence. between laws and proclamations, that the 
authority of the former was perpetual, that of the 


latter expired with the ſovereign who emitted 
them. But what the authority could be, which 


bound the ſubject, yet was different from the au- 


thority of laws, and 1 8 to It; ſeems inexplicable 0 


"P Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 241. ©" dee note CF] at the 
end of the volume. EN Parliament. Hiſt, vol. v. 5 250. 5 
i e ep 8 1 1624. : 35% Bo nol 
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TAME Sh | 
by any maxims of reaſon or politics: And in this CH AP- 
* =P * e e „ ; N XLVI. 
inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee how , f 
* Inaccurate the Engliſh conſtitution was, before the 
parliament was enabled, by continued acquiſitions 
or incroachments, to eſtabliſh it on fixed principles 
of ery ee 5 . 


- 


tenſive branch of power, which regards eccleſiaſtical 


matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed' to 


belong to the firſt occupant ; and Henry VIII. failed 
not immediately to ſeize it, and to exert it even to 


the utmoſt degree of tyranny, The poſſeſſion of it 
Was continued with Edward; and recovered by Eli- 
zabeth; and that ambitious princeſs was ſo remark- 


_ ably jealous of this flower of her crown, that ſhe 
ſeverely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever 
preſumed to intermeddle in theſe matters; and they 


were ſo overawed by her authority, as to ſubmit, 
. and to aſk pardon on theſe occaſions. But James's 
_ parliaments were much leſs obſequious. They ven- 
tured to lift up their eyes, and to conſider this 


' Upon the ſettlement of the reformation, that ex- 


„ 
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prerogative. They there ſaw a large province of 


government, poſſeſſed by the king alone, and ſcarcely 
ever communicated with the parliament. They were 


ſenſible that this province admitted not of any exact 
boundary or circumſcription. They had felt that 
the Roman pontiff, in former ages, under pretence 


of religion, was gradually making advances to uſurp 


the whole civil power. They dreaded ſtill more 


dangerous conſequences from the claims of their 


ovn ſovereign, who reſided among them, and who, 
in many other reſpects, poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited 


authority. They therefore deemed it abſolutely ne- Br 


ceſſary to circumſeribe this branch of prerogative ; 


and accordingly, in the preceding ſeſſion, they paſſed 
a bill againſt the eſtabhſhment of any eccleſiaſtical 
_ canons without conſent of parhament *. But the 


* Journ. 2d, rith December; 5th March, 1606, 1 


5 houſe. 
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the throne, and rejected the bill. | 

Ix this ſeſſion, the commons, after ITY anew 
the ſame bill, made remonſtrances againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the high commiſſion court. It required 
no great penetration to lee the extreme danger ta 
liberty, ariſing in a regal government, from ſuch 


large diſcretionary powers as were exerciſed by that 
court. But James refuſed compliance with the ap- 


plication of the commons. He was probably ſenſible 
that, beſides the diminution of his authority, many 
inconveniencies mult neceſlarily reſult from the 


aboliſhing of all diſcretionary power in every ma- 


iſtrate; and that the laws, were they ever ſo care- 
fully framed and digeſted, could not poſſibly proyide 


againſt every contingency; much leſs, where they 


had not, as yet, attained a ſufficient gt of accu. 
racy and refinement. ; 5 
Bor the buſineſs . . Geri the 

commons during this ſeſſion, was the abolition of 


_ wardſhips and purveyance; prerogatives which had 
been more or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during 


the whole reign of James. In this affair, the com- 
mons employed the proper means, Which mi ght 


intitle them to ſuccels : They offered the 5 — a 
ſettled revenue as an equivalent for the powers 


Which he fhould part with; and the king was willing 
to hearken to terms. 7 much diſpute, he agreed 
to give up theſe prerogatives for 200,000 pounds 
K. ear, W 5 e agreed to confer hag him ”, 
= | | And | 


I Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 247. Kennet, p. 681. 5 
m We learn from Winwgod' s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 193. the reaſon 


aſſigned for this particular ſum, From thence my lord treaſurer 


5 came to the price; and here he faid, that the king would no more 
* riſe and fall like a merchant. That he would not have a flower of 


“ his crown (meaning the court of wards) ſo much toſſed; that it was 


te too dainty to be fo handled : And then he ſaid, that he muſt deliver 
the very countenance and character of the king's mind out of hig 


1 n Ban riting: Which, before he x read, he (aid he would ac- 


K quaint 
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but that the commons ſhould determine the funds, 


5 
And PEST remained, towards cloſing the bargain, C HAD P. 


by which this ſum ſhould be levied. This eon 


wp too far advanced to bring ſo difficult a matter 

to a full concluſion ; and though the parliament met 
again, towards the od of the year, and reſumed the 
queſtion, they were never able to terminate an affair, 


upon which they ſeemed ſo intent. The journals of 


that ſeſſion are loſt; and, as the hiſtorians of this 
reign are very negligent in relating parliamentary 
affairs, of whoſe importance they were not ſuffi- 
ciently appriſed, we know not exactly the reaſon of 
this failure. It only appears, that the king was 
extremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of the par- 
liament, and ſoon after diſſolved it. This was his 
firſt parliament, and it ſat near ſeven years. 
AMIDST all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs 
violent, on royal prerogative, the king diſplayed, as 
openly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy 
and the authority of princes. Even in a ſpeech to 
the parliament, where he begged tor ſupply, and 
ks he ſhould naturally have uſed every art to 
ingratiate himſelf with that aſſembly, he expreſſed 
himſelf in theſe terms: I conclude, then, the 
e point touching the power of kings, with this 


* 


& may do, 18 blaſphemy, but what God wills, that 


64 1 us with a pleaſant conceit of his majeſty. DOR the 


te number of nineſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he 


* could not affect, becauſe nine was the number of the poets, who 
c were always beggars, though they ſerved fo many muſes; and eleven 
* was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, ] udas, . away; 

* and therefore might beſt be affected by his majeſty : But there 
. was a mean number, which might accord us both; and that awas 


ce ten: Which, ;ſays my lord treaſurer, is a ſacred number; for ſo 


te many were God's comma ndments, which tend to virtue and edi- 

6 fication.” If the commons really voted twenty thouſand pounds 
a year more, on account of this -p/eaſant conceit of the king and the 
treaſurer, it was certainly the beſt paid wit, for its goodneſs, that 
ever was in the world. 


E 4 | Ts 


* axiom of divinity, that, as to diſpute what God 
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CHAP, << divines may lawfully and do ordinarily diſputs 
| * and diſcuſs; fo it is ſedition in ſubjects to diſ- 
"2610. pute what a king may do in the height of his 
e power. But juſt kings will ever be willing to 
. declare what they will do, if they will not incur 
- the curſe of God. I will not be content, that 
„ my power be diſputed upon; but I ſhall ever 
* be willing to make the reaſon appear of my 
te doings, and rule my actions according to my 
0 laws e. Notwithſtanding the great extent of 
prerogative in that age, theſe expreſſions would 
probably give ſome offence. But we may obſerve, 
that, as the king's deſpotiſm was more ſpeculative 
than practical, ſo the independency of the com- 
mons was, at this time, the reverſe; and though 5 
ſtrongly ſupported by their preſent ſituation, as 
well as diſpoſition, was toe new and recent to 
58 a8 yet founded on Hſtematical e and 
opinions. . 
ad Mayr. IIIs year Was diſtinguihen by a memorable 
Death of event, which gave great alarm and concern in 
bn 1 5 England; the murder of the French monarch bß 
1 the poinard of the fanatical Ravaillac. With his 
death, the glory of the French monarchy ſuffered 
an eclipſe for ſome years; and as that kingdom fell 
under an adminiſtration weak and bigoted, factious 
and diſorderly, the Auſtrian greatneſs began anew 
to appear formidable to Europe. In England, the 
antipathy to the catholics revived a little upon this 
ttagical event ; and ſome of the laws, which had 
formerly been enacted, in order to keep theſe re- 
ligioniſts in awe, began now to be executed with 
greater rigour and leverity f. 
3611. THOUGH James's timidity and indolence fixed him, 5 
during moſt of his reign, in 2 very prudent inatten= 


8 


5 K. james s Works, p. 531. 8 0 > See note [6] at the end 
pf the volume. P Kennet, p. 22 5 | 
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tion to foreign affairs, there Fed At year, an CHAP. 
event in Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence as to XI. VI. 
rouſe him from his lethargy, and ſummon up all his 
zeal and enterpriſe. ' A profeſſor of divinity, named | 
Vorſtius, the diſciple of Arminius, was called from Arminian⸗ 


eee, 
1611. 


a German to a Dutch univerſity; and as he differed Bok 


from his Britannic majeſty in ſome nice queſtions 
concerning the intimate effence and ſecret decrees of 


_ God, he was conſidered as a dangerous rival in 


| ſcholaſtic fame, and was, at laſt, obliged to yield to 
the legions of that royal doctor, "whole ſyllogiſms he 


might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was want- 


ing in other incidents of James's reign, here he be- 


haved even with haughtineſs and inſolence; and the 


States were obliged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to 


deprive Vorſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him 
their dominions l. The king carried no farther his 
animoſity againſt that profef or; though he had very 
charitably hinted to the States, That, as to the burning 
of Vonſtius for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, he left 


them to their own 55 bri ian wi iſdom ; but ſurely never 


heretic better deſerved the 2 — m, It is to be re- 


marked, that, at this period, all over Europe, except 
in Holland alone, 'the practice of burning heretics | 


ſtill prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and in- 


ſtances were not wanting n England during e 


reign of James. 


To conſider James in a more advantageous hgh, 
we muſt take a view of him as the legiſlator of re- 
land; and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he had 
framed for civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed _ 
| about this period, it may not here be improper to 
ive ſome account of them. He frequently boaſts” 
of the management of Ireland as his maſter- piece; 
and it will appear, upon inquiry, that his vanity, 


In this Partien ene was not e without found. | | 


| _ ation. 


: 1 Kenati de 716 1 * K. anni «Works, p. 355. 
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AFTER: the ſuhjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, 

the more difficult taſk {till remained; to civilize 494 
inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and induſtry, 
and to render their 5 1 5 durable and uſeful to 


the crown of England. James proceeded in this work 


by a ſteady, regular, and well: concerted plan; and | 


in the ſpace of nine years, according to fir John 


Davis, he made greater advances towards the reform- 


ation of that kingdom, than had been made in the 
four hundred 5 ay years which had elapſed 
fince the conqueſt was firſt attempted n. 

Ir was previouſſy neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh 


8 guſtoms, w hich ſupplied the place of laws, and which 


were calculated to keep. that people for ever in a 
ſtate of barbariſm and diſorder. | 
By the Brehon law or cuſtom, every crime, how. 


ever enormous, Was puniſhed, not with death, but | 


by a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was levied upon 


the criminal. Murder itſelf, as Amon ng all the an⸗ 


cient barbarous nations, was atoned for in this 
manner; and each man, according to his rank, had 
2 e rate or value affixed to him, which if any 
one were willing to pay, he needed not fear aſſaſſi- 


nating his enemy. This rate was called his eric, 


When fir William Fitzwilliams, being lord deputy, | 
told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſheriff into 
Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made 
a county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh law; Tour 


ſheriff, ſaid Maguire, ſhall be welcome to me : 775 


let me know, beforehand, his eric, or the pr ice of his | 
head, that, if my people cut it off, I may læuy the money * 
upon the county. As for oppreſſion, extortion, and 
_ other treſpaſſes, ſo little were they regarded, that no 
penalty was affixed to them, and no redreſs 10 ſuch 
offences could ever be obtained. | 
Taz cuſtoms of Gavelkinde and Tan ry were at- 
tended with the ſame abſurdity in the diſtribution at: 


n King James's Works, p. 259. Shs 1613. 6 
Sir John Davis, p · 66. 5 8 
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property: The land, by the cuſtom of Gavelkinde, 0 12 4 . 


was divided among all the males of the ſept or fa- 
mily, both baſtard and legitimate: And, after par- 
tition made, if any of the ſept died, his portion was 


not ſhared out among his ſons; but the chieftain, at 
his diſcretion, made a new partition of all the lands 


 161S 


belonging to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare s. 


As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the 


fixed property of any land; to build, to plant, to 


encloſe, to cultivate, to imptoue. would have been 
Jo much loſt labour. 
Tun chieftains and the taniſts, tangk drawn 


from the Principal families, were not hereditary, but 


were eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, by force and violence. Their authority 
was almoſt abſolute; and, notwithſtanding that cer- 
tain lands were aſſigned to the office, its chief profi 


reſulted from exactions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which | 


there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleaſures. - Hence aroſe that common bye-word 


among the Iriſh, That they dwelt 4wetward of the : 


law, which trol beyond the river 0 oY the Bartow » 
Meaning the country where the Engliſh 'inhabit- 


ed, and which extended not beyond the compaſs . 


of dent miles, 'ying in the poighboumggd of 
Dublin. 

AFTER: aboliſhing theſe Iriſh cuſtoms; and ſub- 
ſtituting Engliſh mp in their place ; James having 
taken all the natives under his protection, and 
declared them free citizens, proceeded to govern 


them'by a regular FR DONG Ne military AS well : 


das civil. 
A SMALL: army was malimingd; its e in- 


ſpected, and its pay tranſmitted from England, in a 


. order to keep the ſoldiers from preying upon the 
country, as had been uſual in former reigns. When 


Qdoghartic raiſed an inſurrection, a reinforeement 


| ? $ir John Pavis, P. 167. J Id. 2.273. i 1d. 5. 237. 35 
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'-CH SF P. was ſent over, and the flames of that rebellion were 
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immediately extinguiſhed. _ 

ALL minds being firſt uieted by a . in- 
demnity*; circuits were Sabiha juſtice admini- 
ſtered, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders 
of every kind ſeverely puniſhed . t As the Iriſh had 
been univerſally engaged in the rebellion. againſt 
Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which had 
been formerly granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, 
was rigorouſly exacted; and no authority, but that 
of the king and the law, was permitted e 
the kingdom ”% 

' A RESIONATION of all private eſtates was even 


required; and when they were reſtored, the pro- 


prietors received them under fuch conditions as 
might prevent, for the future, all tyranny and o 
preſſion over the common people. The value of 
the dues, which the nobles uſually claimed from their 
vaſſals, was eſtimated at a fixed ſum, and all far- 
ther arbitrary exactions prohibited under ſevere . 
nalties *. 

Taz whole province of Ulſter Wing gen to 
the crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was 
eſtabliſned in London, for planting new colonies in 
that fertile country: The property was divided in- 
to moderate ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding two 
thouſand acres :- Tenants were brought over from 
England and Scotland : The Iriſh were removed ' 
from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open 
country: Huſbandry and the arts were taught them: 
A fixed habitation ſecured : Plunder and robbery 
puniſhed : And, by theſe means, Ulſter, from be. 
ing the moſt wild and diſorderly province of all 
Ireland, ſoon became the beſt culovated and moſt, 
civilized . 

__ - SUCH were the a by which Tons PO Dor 
| humanity and juſtice among a people, who had ever 
s Sir John Davis, p. 263. © Id. p. 264, 265, Kc. 
% -  * 1d. p. 278. IId. pe 288. 
8 0 %%%ͤ; 
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been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. No- CH 5 P. 


ble cares! much ſuperior to the vain and criminal 
glory of conquelts ; ; but requiring ages of perſeve- 

rance and attention to Perfect v what had been ſo 1 
pily begun. 


- A LAUDABLE act of taſtice was, FEE this time, 


executed i in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scottiſh. 
nobleman, who had been guilty. of the baſe aſſaſ- 
ſination of Turner, a fencing-maſter. The En gliſh. 
nation, who were ge nerally diffatisfied with tbeScom,. 
were enraged at this crime, equally mean and atro- 
cious ; but James appeaſed them, by preferring the. 
ſeverity of law to the interceſſion of the INE. and 
Hy of the criminal * „„ e 


. E 


2 Kennet, p. 688. 
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Death of 
prince 
Henry. 


oo f rince Henry— 


CHAP. I. 


1 arriage of FR pine, 

Elizabeth with the Patatine—=R) iſe of & omnerſet 

Ilie marriage— —Overbutry poiſoned— all 
of 2 Riſe of Buckin „ | 
 Fowns de livered- Affairs of Scotland. : 


HIS year the ſudden death of ene 1 ; 
| ales, diffuſed an univerſal grief through-. 
out the nation. Though youth and om birth, both: 


of them ſtrong allurements, e nes men niightily 


in favour of the early age of princes ; it is with pe- 
culiar fondneſs that hiſtorians mention Henry: And, 


in every reſpect, his merit ſeems to have been ex- 


traordinary. He had not reached his. eighteenth 
year, and he already poſſeſſed more dignity in his 


behaviour, and commanded more reſpect, than his 


father, with all his age, learning, and/experience. 
Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had ſeduced 


him into any irregular pleaſures: Bufineſs and am- 


bition ſeem to have been his ſole paſſion. His in- 


clinations, as well as exerciſes, were martial. The 


French ambaſſador taking leave of him, and aſking 


his commands for France, found him employed in 


the exerciſe of the pike; Tell your king, ſaid he, in 


zw hat occupation you left me engaged. He had con- 
ceived great affection and eſteem for the brave ſir 
Walter Raleigh. It was his ſaying, Sure no king but 


: my father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage. He 


2 The French oz ch had given 8 orders to his 1 e 
to cultivate the prince's friendſhip; who muſt ſoon, ſaid he, have 


chief authority in England, where the king and queen are held in ſo 


little eftimation. See Dep. de la Boderie, vol. i. p. 403. 415. vol. ii. 
P. 16. 349. 
bd Coke's Detection, p. 37. 
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tempt for the king on account of his pedantry and 
puſillanimity; and by that means {truck in with the 
reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh nation. Had 
he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, per- 
haps not the felicity, of his people. The unhappy 
pfrepoſſeſſion, which men commonly entertain in 
favour of ambition, courage, enterprife, and other 
 warlike virtues, engages generous natures, who al- 


a 


ſeems indeed to have nouriſhed too violent a con- G HAF 


NI VII. 


Nl 


1612. 


- 


ways love fame, into ſuch purſuits as deſtroy their 


own peace, and that of the reſt of mankind.” _ 


VIOLEN T reports were propagated, as if Henry 


had been carried off by poiſon; but the phyficians, 
on opening his body, found no ſymptoms to con- 
firm ſuch an opinion © The bold and criminal 
malignity of men's fongues and pens ſpared not 
even the king on the occaſion. But that prince's 
character ſeems rather to have failed in the extreme 

of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and 
violence. His indulgence to Henry was great, and 
perhaps imprudent, by giving him a large and in- 
dependent ſettlement, even in ſo early youth. _. 
TE marriage of the. princeſs Elizabeth, with 
Frederic, ele&or palatine, was finiſhed ſome time 
after the death of the prince, and ſerved to diffipate 
the grief which aroſe on that melancholy event. 
But this marriage, though celebrated with-great joy 
and feſtivity, proved, itſelf, an unhappy event to the 
king, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill con- 
fequences on the reputation and fortunes of both. 


The elector, truſting to ſo great an alliance, engaged 


in enterpriſes beyond his ſtrength: And the king, 
not being able to ſupport him in his diſtreſs, loit 
entirely, in the end of his life, what remained of the 
affections and eſteem of his own ſubjects. __ 
_ Except during ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory 

of this reign may more properly be called the hiſtory 


- © Kennet, p. 690 Coke, p. 33. Welwood, p. 272 
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CHAP. of the court than that of the nation. An intereſting 


1613. 
Riſe of 


Somerſet. 


object had, for ſome years, engaged the attention 
of the court: It was a favourite, and one beloved 
by James with ſo profuſe and unlimited an affection, 


as left no room for any rival or competitor. Ahout 


the end of the 8 1609, Robert Carre, a youth f 
twenty years of age, and of a good family in Scotland, 
arrived in London, after having paſſed ſome time in 
his travels. All his natural accompliſhments con- 


fiſted in good looks : All his acquired abilities, in 


£ 


an eaſy air and graceful demeanour. He had letters 


ef recommendation to his countryman lord Hay; 
and that nobleman no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, 


than he diſcovered talents ſufficient to entitle him 


immediately to make a 2 85 figure in the govern- 


ment. Apprized of the king's paſſion for youth and 


beauty, and exterior appearance, he. ſtudied how 
matters might be ſo managed that this new. object 
ſhould make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon him. 
Without mentioning him at court, he aſſigned him 


the office, at a match at tilting, of preſenting to the 


king his buckler and device; and hoped. that he 
would attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune 


proved favourable to his deſign, by an incident 


which bore at firſt a contrary alpe&. When Carre 


Was advancing to execute his office, his unruly horſe 8 


flung him, and broke his leg in the king's preſence. 


James approached him with pity and concern: Love 
and affection aroſe on the ſight of his beauty and 


tender years; and the prince ordered him imme- 


diately to be lodged in the palace, and to be care- 
fully attended. He himſelf, after the tilting, paid 


him a viſit in his chamber, and frequently returned 
during his confinement. The ignorance and ſim- 
plicity of the boy finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his 


exterior graces and accompliſhments. Other princes 
have been fond of chuſing their favourites from 
among the lower ranks of their ſubjects, and have 
repoſed themſelves on them with the more unre- 


ſerved | 
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ſerved confidence and affection, Becauſe the object CHAP. 


has been beholden to their bounty for every honouf 


and acquiſition: Janies was defirous that his favourite 
ſhould alſo derive from him all his ſenſe, experience; 
and knowledge. Highly conceited of his own wiſ⸗ 
dom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this raw 
youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, would, in a 
little time, be equal to his ſageſt miniſters, and be 
initiated into all the profound myſteries of governs 
ment, on which he ſet fo high a value! And as this 
kind of (creation was mote perfectly his oN work 
than any other, he ſeems to have indulged ar un- 
limited fondneſs for his minibn, beyond even” that 
which he bore” to his own children. He ſoon 


knighted him, created him viſconnt Rocheſter, gave 


him the garter, brought him into the privy council; 


1 at firſt, without aſſigning him any par- 


ticular office; beſtowed bn him the fupreme direc 
tion of all His buſineſs and political concerns: 
Agreeable to this rapid advancement in confidence 
and honour, were the riches heaped upon the need 

favourite; and while Saliſbury and all the wiſeſt 
miniſters could ſcarcely find expedients ſufficient to 


keep in motion the overburthened machine of go: 
vernment, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with 


treaſures this inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant % 


I is ſaid, that the king found his pupil ſo in 
educated, as to be ignorant even of the loweſt rudi. 


ments of the Latin tongue; and that the monarch; 
laying aſide the ſceptre, took the birch into his royal 
hand, and inſtructed him in the principles of grams 
mar. During the intervals of this noble occupation; 
affairs of ſtate would be imtroducett; int the {trips 


1615. 


ling, by the aſcendant which he had atquired, wass 


now enabled to repay in political, what he had re- 
Leived in grammatical; inſtruction. Such ſcenes and 
fuch incidents are the more ridiculous,” though the 


ns OH OT nn 
Fox. VI. 5 — 
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CHAP. leſs odious, as the paſſion of games ſeems" not tô 
e have contained in it any thing criminal —— 
761. Hiſtory, charges herſelf willingly-with a relation of 
the great crimes, and {tall more with that of the 
eat virtues of mankind; but ſhe appears to fall 

5 Com: her dignity, when neceſſitated to ken ſuch 
frivolous events and ignoble perſonages. 

IEE favourite was not, at Hirſt, fo. ee . 
with advancement, as not;toibe-fenſible of his on 
ignorance and inexperience! Ile had recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance and advice of a friend; and he was 
more fortunate in his choice, than i uta with ſuch 

pampered minions. In ſir Thomas Overbury he 
met with a judicious and) ſiridere counſelor, : uhog 
building all hopes of his o preferment on that of 
the favourite, endeavoured to inſtil into him 
the principles of prudenoe and diſcretion! By zeals | 
oully ſerving} every body, Carre was taught to abate 
the envy Which might attend his ſuddeh elevation: 

By ee preference for the:Engliſh, he learned 

to eſcape the prejudices which prevailed againſt his 

country. And ſo long as he was content to be ruled 
by Overbury is friendly ccunſels, he enjoyed, what 

is rare, the higheſt favour ns the cg without 
being hated by the people. 

To complete the menſure fs courtly Happineſs; 
nought was wanting but a kind miſtreſs; and, where 
high fortune concurred with all the graces. of youth. 
and beauty, this circumſtance could not be difficult 
to attain. But it was here that the favourite met 
with that rock on which all bis fortunes were wreck: 
ed, and which plunged him for ever i into an ge pe of - 
c guilt, and miſery. Fa 

3 ſooner had James raed; the; ids! * | 

ngland, than he remembered his friendſhip for the 

cy rH families of Howard and Devereux; who 
Had ſuffered for their attachment to the cauſe: of 
Mary and to his own. Having reſtored young Eſſex 
to 0 Tus blood and Asnith, and conferred the titles of 
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Suffolk and Northampton on two prothers of the & HA Þ. 


uniting theſe families by the marriage of the earl of 


Eſſex with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the 


earl of Suffolk. 5 — Was only thirteen, he feurteen 
yeurs of age; and it was thought proper, till both 
Hould attain the age of puberky, that he tThould ge 
ubroad and paſs ſome time in his travels. He re- 


turned into England aſter four years abſence, and 


was pleaſed to find his countels in the full luſtre of 
beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admiration of 
the whole eourt.-' But, when the earl approached, 
and claimed tlie privileges of a huſband, he met 


87 


— Bott 


1613. 


with nothing but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, 


and a flat refufal of any farther' familiarities. He 


applied to her parents, who conſtrained her to attend 


him into the ebuntry, and to partake of his bed: 
But nothing could overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and 
obſtinacy; And ſne ſtill roſe from his ſide, 'without 


having ſhared che nuptial pleaſures. Diſguſted with 


rriterated denials; he at laſt gave over the purſuit, 
und ſeparating himſelf from her, thenceforth aban- 
doned her conduct to her ow n will and difcretion. © 
Sun coldneſs and averſion in lady Eſſex, aroſe: 
not without an attachment to another object. The 
favourite had opened his addreſſes, and had been too 
ſucceſsful in making impreſſion on the tender heart 
vf the young counteſs . She imagined that, ſo lon 
as ſhe refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe never could 
be deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and di 


with her beloved Rocheſter*. Though their paſſion 
was ſo violent, and their opportunities of intercourſe 
fo frequent, that they had already indulged them- 
ſelves in all the gratifications of love, they ſtill la- 
mented their unhappy fate, while the union between 


Kennet, p. 686. [ f Idem, p. 687. 
8 State Trials, vol. i, p. 428. „ 
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P. them was not entire and indiſſoluble. And the lover, 
as well as his miſtreſs, was impatient, till their mu» 
” tual ardour ſhould be crowned by marriage. 
So momentous an affair could not be concluded 
without conſulting Overbury, with whom Rocheſter 
was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets, While that 
faithful friend had conſidered his patron's attach- 
ment to the counteſs of Eſſex. merely as an affair of 
gallantry, he had favoured its progreſs ; and it was 
partly owing to the ingenious and paſſionate letters 
Frhich he dictated, that Rocheſter had: met with 
uch ſucceſs in his addreſles, Like an experienced 
cCourtier, he thought that a conqueſt of this nature 
would throw a luſtre on the young favourite, and 
would tend {till farther to endear him to James, who 
was charmed to hear of the amours of his court, and 
liſtened with attention to every tale of gallantry. 
But great was-Overbury's alarm, when Rocheſter 
mentioned his deſign of marrying the counteſs; 
and he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend 
from ſo fooliſn an attempt. He repreſented: haw 
invidious, how difficult an enterpriſe to proeure her 
à divorce. from. her huſband ;.. How dangereus, how 
ſhameful, to take into his on bed a profligate 
woman, who, being married to a young nobleman 
of the firſt, rank, had not ſerupled to proſtitute 
her character, and to beſtow favours on the object 
_of a capricious a and momentary paſſion. And, in the 
zeal of friendſhip, he went ſo far as to threaten Ro- 
cheſter, that he would ſeparate himſelf for ever from 
him, if he could ſo far forget his hongur ang. his 
Intereſt. as to proſecute the intended marriage. 
ROCHESTER, had the weakneſs to reveal this con- 
- verlation to the counteſs of Eſſex; and when her 
rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he lad 
8 al, the weakneſs to enter into her vncfive 1 
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jects, and to ſwear vengeance againſt his friend; for C H AP; 
the utmoſt inſtance, which he could receive, of his NEVIE 
faithful friendſhip. Some contrivance was neceflary 1079. 
for the execution of their purpoſe. Rocheſter ad- | 
dreſſed himſelf to the king; and after complaining, 

that his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten 

in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 
diſagreeable, he procured a commiſſion for his em- 

baffy to Ruſſia; which he repreſented as a retreat 

for his friend; both profitable and honourable. 
When conſulted by Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded 

him from accepting this offer, and took on himiſelf 

the office of ſatisfying the king, if he ſliould be any- 

wiſe difpleaſed with the refuſal . To tlie king again 

he aggravated the infolence of Overbury's conduct, 5 
and Shizined. 4 warrant for committing him to the April arg. 


Tower, which James intended as a flight piniſh- 
ment for his diſobedience. 'The' hentenant- of tlie 
Tower was a creature of Rochelter's, and had lately 
been put inte the office: for this very purpoſe: He 
cnfined Overbury ſo ſtrictiy, that the GET | 
priſoner” was debatred the ſight even of his neareſt 
relations; and no communication of any kind was 
allowed with him, during near ſix months which he 
0 ved in priſon. ** 5 Rage A SN ELD 185 
Tuis obſtacle being removed, the lovers purſued 
their purpoſe; and the king himſelf, forgetting/the 
dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the 
family of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project 
of procuring the counteſs a divorce from her huſ- 
band. Eſſex alſo embraced the opportunity of fepa-! 
rating himſelf from 4 bad woman, by whom he was 
hated; and he was willing to favour their ſucceſs 
by any honourable expedient. The pretence for a. 
divorce was his incapacity to fulfil the conjugal du- 
ties; and he confeſſed, that, with regard to the 
countels, he was conſcious of ſuch an infirmity, 


2 4 State Trials, vol:i. p. 236, 237, fe. | 
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en A I though he Was not ſenſible of it with regard to 


* : 


any other woman. In her place too, it is ſaid a 
oung virgin Was ſubſtituted under a' maſk, to un- 


dergo a legal inſpection by a jury of matrons. After 


Jak aitrial, ſeconded by court: inſſuence; and ſup- 


ported by the ridiculous opinion of faſcination dr 


Witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce was prondunced 
between the earl of Eſſex and his:counteſs k. And, 


to crown the ſcene, the king, ſolicitous leſt the lady 
ſnould laſe any rank by her new marriage, ee 
on his thinion- the title of earl df Somerſet. 
NorwirRHSTAN DIN this ſucceſs, the counteſs WA : 
Somerſet, was not ſatisſied, till ſhe ſhould farther ſis 
tiate her revenge an Orerbury 4: and ſhe engaged 


ber huſband, as welbas her uncle, the carl of North« 


8 
poiſoned, 
x6th 2 


ampton, in the atrocious deſign of taking him off 


ſebretly by poiſon. Fruitleſs attempts were veiterated 
by ina bo poiſons; but, at laſt, they gave him one ſa 
fudden and violent, that tile ſymptoms were apparent 
to every one who approached him l. His interment 
was hurried on with the greateſt precipitation; and; 
though a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately prevailed in 
the Aue alte fulb proof of the crime Was 100 
brbught 0 light till ſome years after. 
THE fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury SRI on 


begot the ſuſpicion, that the prince of Wales had 


been carried aff by poiſon, given him by Somerſet. 
Men confidered not, that the eontrary inference was 


much juſter. If Somerſet was ſo great a novice in 


this deteſtable art, that, during the courſe of five 


months, a man who was his priſoner, and attended 
1 none but his emiffaries, could not be diſpatched: 
but in ſo bungling a manner; how could it be ima- 


gl ined that a young prince, hving i in his own court, 
iu 


une by his © own. friends and „ could 


1 1411. 
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be expoſed to Somerſet's attempts, and be taken off 
by: ſo ſubtle a poiſon, if ſuch a one exiſt, as could 
elude the ſkill of the moſt experienced phyſicians? 

ux ableſt miniſter that James ever poſſeſſed, the 
od of. Saliſbury, was dead“: Suffolk, a man of 


lender capacity, had ſucceeded. him in his office 2 


And it was now his taſk to ſupply, from an exhauſted 
treaſury, the profuſion of James and of his voung fa 
 yourite- The title of baronet, invented by Saliſbury, 
was ſold; and two hundred patents of that ſpecies of 
knightheed were diſpoſed of for ſo many thouſand 
pounds: Each rank of nobility had alfo. its: price 
affixed to it a. Privy feals were circulated. to the 
amount of two hundred thouſand pounds: Benevo- 
lences were exacted to the amount of fifty two thou- 


* 
CH 
Sita. 
op 


ſand pounds: And ſome monopolies. of no great 
value were pede But all theſe expedients proved 


inſufficient to ſupply the Eking's neceſſities; even 
though he began to enter into ſome ene fox re- 
trenching his expences?., However ſmall the hopes 
of ſucceſs, a ne parliament muſt be ſummoned, 
and this dangerous expedient, for ſuch it was de 
begome: onee more be put to trial. FE 


WHEN: the commons were bled, has di 


cer an extraordinary alarm, an. account of the 
rumour which was ſpread abroad concerning under- 
takers g,. It was: a betucpe that ſeveral perſons, at. 
| tached to che king, had entered into a confederacy; 
and having laid a regular plan fox the new elections, 
had diſtributed their intereſt all over England, aud 
had undertaken to ſecure a majority for the court. 
$01 ignorant were the commons, that they knew: not 


tis incident to be the firſt infallible ſymptom of any 
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' HISTORY OF GREAT. BRITAIN. 
tented to follow the maxims- of their pre 


4 ; who,: as the earl of Saliſbury ſaid to the laſt — Ä 


ment, never, but thriee in ſix hundred years, We 
A ſupply ; they needed. not dread that the crown 
ſhould ever intereſt itfelf in their elections. Formerly; 

the kings even infiſted, that none of their houſehold 
ſhould be elected members; ; and though the charter 
was. afterwards' declared nas Henry: VI. from his 


great favour to the city of York, conferred a peculiar” 


privilege on its citizens, that they ſhould be exempted. 
from this trouble“. It is well known, that, in an- 


eient times, a ſeat in the houſe being conſidered 8 A 
burthen, attended neither with honour nor profit, ĩt 


was requiſite for the counties and boroughs: to” pay 
fees to their repreſentatives. About this time a feat 
began to be regarded as an honour, and the country. 
gentlemen contended for it; though tbe practice of | 
levying wages for the parliament: men was/not-alto- 
gether diſcontinued. It was not till long after; when 
Hberty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and popular aſſem⸗ 
blies entered into every branch of public buſineſs; 
that the members began to join profit to honour, 

and the crown found it neceſſary to dittribute among 
them all the conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 
3o little ſkill or ſo ſmall means had the courtiers, 


min james's reign, for managing elections, that this“ 


houſe of commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger your 2 | 


liberty than the foregoing; and inſtead of eni 


upon the buſineſs of ſupply; as urged by the ki 


= 
| hues mace them rem Uberal offers e e, _ * 


(LF £3 i 


5 : i 


r 3 17 Feb. rh09. 1 . e ane that Salbury' N 5 


1 ſomewhat, miſtaken i in this fact if we kings were not oftner re... 
fuſed ſupply by the parliament, it wag oniy becauſe they would not. 


often exyoſe themſelves to the hazard of being refuſed : But it is 
eertain that Engliſh parliaments: did anciently carry their frugality. 
to an extreme, and'ſeldam' could be prevailed vpon to give de 1 05 


ceſſary ſupport to government. 


Coke s Inſtitutes, part 4; Ne 5 15 e of Fnenption, 
x 1 11 April e ES f : n 


2 * | Immediately 


n . 74 


ately reſumed the ſubject which had been CHA: AP. 
ned laſt parliament,” and diſputed" his majeſty's = 5 
wer of levying new cuſtoms and impoſitions, by 
the mere authority! of his prerogative.” It is re> © 
markable that, in their debates on this“ ſubject, the 
e6urtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the ex- 
ample of all the other hereditarymonarchsin Europe, 
and particularly mentioned the kings of France and ; 
Spain; nor was this reaſoning received by the houſe, | 
either with furpriſe or indignation*.” "The members 
of the oppoſite: party either contented themſelves 
with denying the juſtneſs of the inference, or- they 
diſputed the truth of the obſervation *; And a pas | 
triot 1 in particular fir Roger Owen, even 
in ar af againſt the impoſitions,” frankly allowed, Z 
__ The g of England was endowed with as 
a er and prerogative as any prince in 8 
Chien dom * The nations on the continent, we 
may obſerve, enjoyed ſtill, in that age, ſome ſmall 
remains of one} and the . Were eee 
of little more. e . N pF I + 8 A a Loh : 1 
ITE commons applied to the lords for a on} 8 
ference with regard to the new impoſitions: A ſpeech ä 
of Neile biſhop of Eincoln, reflecting on the lower | 
houſe,” begat 16 me altercation with the peers”; and 
5 the king ſeized the opportunity of di Wing, im. 6th Tung, 
 mediately, with great indignation, a parli ment 
which: had ſhown ſo firm a 'refolution of retrenching 
_ his prerogative, withoutcommunieating, in return, the 
mwallelt ſupply to his neceſſities. He carried his 
reſentment 0 far as even to throw into priſon ſome 
öf the members, Who had been the moſt forward i in 
their oppoſition to'his'meafures . In vain did he 
plead, in excuſe för his violence, the example of 
Elizabeth and other princes of the line of Tudor, 
48 Well as Fee 81 people bj ca ges 


garde . £7324) n 
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lament, without abandoning for ever all their li- 
berties and privileges, could acquieſce in none af 
”" theſe, precedents, how ancient and frequent ſoever. 

And were the authority of fuck precedents admitted, 


the utmoſt that could be inferred is, that the con- 


ſtitution of England was, at that time, an inconſiſtent 


fabric, whole jarring and diſcordant parts muſt ſpon, 


deſtroy each qther, and from the diflolution-of che 


old, beget forne new. form Sci government mare 


uniform and conſiſtent. CSE: 
Ix the public and 3 of the king and 
the houſe of commons, throughout this whole xeign, 


there appears ſuffieient cauſe of:quarrel and mutual 
diſguſt; yet are we not to imagine, that this was 


the ſole foundation of that jealouſy: which. prevailed 
between them. During debates in the houſe, it 


often happened, that a particular member, more 
ardent and zealaus than the reſt, would diſplay. the 


higheſt ſentiments of liberty, which-.the. commons 


contented themſelves to hear with Glence and ſeem - 
| 11 approbation; and the king, informed of theſe 


| es, concluded the whole: houſe: to be infected 
e gk 


ſame principles, and to be engaged in a 
Den . 5 eee erg BARGE 


at 5 re in * wo eee, e mo- 
narchical tenets which he had fo ſtrongly imbibed. 
Before a numerous audience, he had expreſſed him- 
ſelf with great diſparagement of the common law of 
England, and had given the preference, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, to the civil law: And for this in- 
diſcretion he found himſelf obliged; to apologiſe, in 


a ſpeech to the farmer parliament b. As a ſpecimen 
| of: His 19 955 _ of talk, we eps mention 2 comic 


„ K. James's 1 199 85 mY _ | 
chong | 


Vith in the life of Waller, and which that poet ufed A. 
frequently to repeat. When: Waller was vaung, he 
had the curioſity to go to court; and he ſtoach im the 
cirele, and ſaw James dine; where, among other 
company, there ſat at table two biſhops, Neile and 
Andrews, The king propoſed aloud this queſtion, 
Whether he might not take his fubjecis money, 
When he needecit, without all this formality of par- 
hamenf ! Neile replied, Gad forbid you 22 nat e 


Joer hoi ars the breathiof our ngßbrils, Andrews de- 
alined anfweringe and ſaid, he was not ſkilled in 


arliamentary caſes: But upon the king's urging 
and: ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, the 
bithap- zepliedi pleaſantly: Why: then I think: your 


maſgſiy ma dawfwlly-Sake my: recen Neile's —_— 


Fon he offer s:it © Ane 5110 n FATE, n 


Tur favoprite back eben ane quiry of 


juſtice ; but he had nat eſcaped that Kalb voice 
Which dan make itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry 
aud flattery of a:caurs, and aſtoniſhes the criminal 
with à juſt repreſentation of his moſt ſecret enor- 


mities. Conſcious of the murder of his friend, 


Somenſet received ſmall conſolation from the en- 
joyments of love, or the utmoſt kindnefs and indul- 


gence! of his ſovereign. The graces of his youth 


gradually diſappeared, the gaiety of his manners was 


obſeured, his, politeneſs and obliging behaviour were 


changed into ſullenneſs: eee And the king, 
e had been engaged by theſe Pas 


. 


1615. 


Somerſet' 8 
Ak: 


_ fieial +accompliſhnients, began to eſſrange himſelf 


_ from wenwho na longas e e his amuſe- 


„ int TONE ED freer, Tt 
FAB, fagacious courtiers chſerved che fuß n * 


: eppontunityy! and ee new minion to the king. 


George Villiers, a youth of e * 


F Preface to Waller s. Works 
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C. HA P: brother of a good family, returned at this time front 


VI. 


2616 apparel. At à comedy he was purpoſely placed full 


his travels, and was remarked for the advantages of 
a | handſome perſon, genteel air, and faſhionable 


in James's eye, and immediately engaged the at⸗ 
tention, and; in the ſame inſtant, the affection 


that monarch? . Aſhamed of his ſudden attack 
ment, the king endeavoured, but in vain, td bond 


ceal the partiality-which he felt for the Randſome 


ſtranger; and his employed all his profound politics 


ha fix him in his ſervice, without ſeeming to deſire | 
He declared his reſolution not to confer any 


| on on him, unleſs entreated by the queen; and : 


he pretended; that it ſhould only be in complaiſance 
to her choice he would agree to admit him neur fiis 


perſon. The queen was immediately applied to; 
but ſhe, well knowing the extreme to Which the 
king carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt," to 
lend het countenance! to this hew paſſien. b 1. W3 
not till entreated by Abbot archbifhop of Canter. 
bury, a decent prelate, and one much -prejudicett 


againſt Somerſet, that ſhe would condeſeend te 


oblige her huſband, by aſking” this favour! of him e. 


And the king, thinking now that all appearances 


were fully ſaved, no longer conſtrained his affection, 


but immediately beſtowedithe ING of dee on 
young: Villiers CFT A289; 5) 
PHE wholexourt was 57 KS into parties between 
cha two minions; while ſome —— to ad- 
vance the riſing fortunss of Villiers, others deemed 
it ſafer to adhere to the ieſtabliſhed eredit of 80. 
merſet. The king himſelf, divided between in- 
clination and decorum, increaſed the doubt and 
ambiguity: of the courtiers; and the ſtern jealoufy 


of the old favourite, wh refuſed every dais f 


friendſhip from his rival, begat perpetual quarrels 

between their ſeveral partiſans But the diſcovery 
4 F ranklyn, p. 50. Kennet, vol. ii. p . 

5 e p. fa 47. Ruſh, vol. f I. p. 555 „%%% 
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of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of Ive 
laſt decided the controverſy, and Expoſed b bi to 
the ruin and infamy which he To well merited. 

AN apothecary's prentice, who had been em- 
Pia! in making up the poiſons, having retired to 

luſhing, began to talk very freely” of the whol 
ſecret; and the affair at laft came to the ears of 
Trumbal, the king's envoy in the Low Countries. 
By this means, fir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of- 
ſtate, was informed, and he immediately carried the 
intelligence to James. The king, alarmed and 
aſtonithed! to find ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom 
he had admitted into his boſom, ſent for ſir Edward 
2 chief juſtice, and earneſtly recommended 
to him the moſt rigorous and unbiaſſed ſcrutiny. 
This injunction was executed with great induſtry 
and ſeverity: The whole labyrinth of guilt was 
carefully unravelled: The leſſer criminals, ſir Jervis 
Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, Weſton, 
Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and condemned: 
Somerſet and his counteſs were-afterwards- found 
guilty: Northampton's death, a 8 n bad 
"_ him from a like fate. 

Ir may not be unworthy of 1 ale Coks, | 
in the trial of Mrs. Turner, told Her: that ſhe was 
guilty of the ſeven deadly ſins: She was a whore, 
à 'bawd, a ſorcerer, à witch, a papiſt, a felon, and 
2 murderer... And what may more furpriſe us, 
Bacon, then attorney. general, took care to obſerve, 
that poiſoning was à popiſn trick. Such were the 
1 prejudices which prevailed: Poiſoning was 
not, 'of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, i it were not re- 

reſented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, 

nat when the king came to Newcaſtle; on his firſt 
nay; into England, he gave liberty to all the pri- 
ſoners, except thoſe who were confined for treaſon, 
bx and | Hap . | When one e theſe 
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which broke out in the gunp der von racy ap- 
pears the leſs. ſurpriſing... oy ns hoe 1 
ALL the . accomplices. in Overbury's murder, res 


| ceived the puniſhment; due to their exime: But the 


king beſtowed a pardon on the prigeipals, Somerſet 


and the counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that James's 
fortitude had been highly. laudabley had he perated 
in his firſt intention of conſigning over te ſevere 


juſtice all the criminals: But let us ſtill beware of 
blaming him too harſhly, if, on the approach of the 


Fatal hour, he ſcrupled to ee into the hands ef 
the executioner, perſons whom he had once favoured 


with his moſt tender affe&ions. To ſoften the ri 
gour of their fate, after ſome years impriſonment, 


he reſtored them to their. liberty, and conferred on 


them a penſion, with which they retired, and lan- 


= guiſhed | out old age in infamy and obſcurity. Their 


guilty loves were turned into themoſt deadly hatred; 


and they paſſed many years together in the ſame 
houſe, without any e *. copreſpondener | 
with each other. not ing 

SEVERAL. hiſtorians, 5 relating hoſe. "an. | 
have inſiſted. much on the diſimulation of James s 


behaviour, when he delivered Somerſet into the 
hands of the chief juſtice; on the inſolent menaces 
| 6.5 Take criminal; z on Wh A upon refuſal to hand | 


are e coco if. not. 9 kalte , the rents 


mains of tenderneſs which James Kill felt for Sa · 


merſet, may, perhaps, be ſufficient to account 


them. That fayourite was high- ſpirited, and re. 


folute rather to periſh, than to live under the in 
to Nahen he Was e James was ſenſible: that | 
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the pardoning of ſo great à eriminaly which was of c. 
itſelf invidious, would become {till more unpepular, 
1617 


if his obſtinate and ſtubborn Behaviour on his trial 
mould augment the public hatred againſt him. 
At leaſt, the unteſerved' confidence in which the 

Ring hadindulged his favourite for ſeveral years, mitht 
render Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſecrets, that it is 
impoſſible, without farther light, to aſſign the parti- 
appeared ſo much te aſſu me. 


Tux fall of Somerſet, and his baniſhment from Riſe of 


court; opened the way for Villiers to mount up at packing 


once to the full height of favour, of hononrs, and 


common rules of 5 the office of eup · bearer 


would have attached Villiers to his perſen, and _ 
might well have contented one of his age and fa. 


miky; nor Would any One, who was not cynically 
auſtere; have much cenfered the ſingularity. of the 
king's choice in his friends and favourites. But 
fuch advaneement wWäs fu infertor-to 'the fortune 
which he intended for his mifnion. In the courſe 


riches. Had James's paſſion been governed by | 


of a few years;"he: created him viſceunt Villiers, © 


earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of 
the garter, maſter öf the Herſe, chief juſtice in eyre, 
warden of the einque ports, maſter of the king's“ 


bench office, Reward ef Weſtmifiſter; conſtable f 


Windſor, and lerd high admiral of England . His 
mother obtained the title of counteſs of Bucking: 
ham: His brother was created viſcount Purbeck; 
and a numerous train of needy relations were all 
puſhed up into credit and authority. And thus the 


Tond prince, while he meant to play the tutor to his 


favourite, and to train him up in the rules of pru- 
gence and politics, took an infallible method, by 
loading him with premature and exorbitant ho- 
„) ds Se OAEety x / To ET Ss 
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and inſolent. . 
A xounc minion 10  gratify with plealure, : a ne- 


: ceflitons” family to ſupply - wath. riches, were enter- 


priſes too great for the empty exchequer. of James. 
in order to obtain a little money, the cautionary 
towns muſt be delivered up to the Dutch; a mea- 
fure which has been ſeverely; blamed by almoſt-all 
hiſtorians; and I may venture to affirm, that it has 
been cenſured much Seren its Teal. Weight, and im- 
Portance. 5 EA: 
WHEN. queen Elizabeth advanced money for the | 
fupport of the infant republic, beſides the view of 
ſecuring. herſelf againſt the power and ambition of 
Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpect of reimburſe. 
ment; and ſhe got eonligned, into her .hands the 
three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, 


delivered. and Rammekins, as pledges ! r the money due to 


her. Indul gent to the necefhtous condition of the 
States, ſhe rol ip that the debt ſhould bear, no in- 
tereſt ; and ſhe ſtipulated, that if ever. Eng land 
mould make a ſeparate peace with Spin, ſhe 
ſhould pay the. irogps. whach, | fe for. 
treſſes 5 © ER 4 
AFTER the. truce was concluded between Eg, Xa | 
ite United Provinces, the States made an agreement 
with the king, that 7 50 debt, which then amoyfted 
to 800,000 pounds, ſhould de diſcharged. by. yeatly 
payments Ae pounds 3. and as five years 
had elapſed, the debt was now reduced to. 609,900 
pounds; and in fifteen years more, if. the truce 
were renewed, it would be finally extingulſhed.* | 
But of this ſum, 26,000 pounds a- year Were 
expended on the pay of the; garxiſons The 
ee — accrued; to the Rang: 5. Aud the 
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States, n | 
they made James a very advantageous offer When 
they expreſſed their willingneſs, on the ſurrender of 
the cautionary towns, to pay him immediatel 
250,000 pounds, and to incorporate the Engh 
garriſons i in their army. It occurred allo to the 
king, that even the payment of the 40,000 pounds 
aye2r was precarious, and depended on The ac- 
eident that the truce ſhould be renewed between 
Spain and the republic: If war broke out, the 
maintenance of the garriſons lay upon England 
alone; 'a burthen very uſeleſs and too heavy for the 
gender revenues of that <a pie : That even 
during the truce, the Dutch, raitened by other 
expences, were far from being regular in their pay- 
ments; and the. garriſons were at preſent in dariger 
of matinying for want of ſubſiſtence : That the an- 
nual ſum oy 14,000 pounds, the whole ſaving on 
the Dutch payments, amounted, in fifteen years, to 
no more than 210,000 pounds; whereas 250,000 
pounds were offered immediately, a larger ſum, and 
if money be computed. at ten per cent. the cur- 
rent intèereſt, mbre than double the ſum to which 
England was entitled *,: That if James waited till 
the whole debt were diſcharged, the troops, which 
compoſed the garrifons, remained a burthen upon 
him, and could not be broken, without receiving 
ſolne(confideration for. their paſt ſervices : That the 
cautionary towns were only a temporary reſtraint 
upon the Hollanders; and in the preſent emer- 
gence, the conjunction of intereſt between 1 | 
and the republic was ſo intimate as to render all 
other ties ſuperfluous ; and no reaſonable mea- 
fures, for mutual ſupport would be wanting from 


„ An ann uity of 14,000 pounds during fifteen years, money being 
àt 10 per cent. is worth on computation only 106,500 pounds, where- 
as the king received 250,000. Yet the bargain was good for the 
Dutch, as well as the king, becauſe they were both of them freed 
from the maintenance of uleleſs garriſons, 1 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
the Dutch, even though freed from the dependence 


of theſe garriſons : 2 That the exchequer of the re- 


public was at preſent very low, inſomuch that they : 
found difficulty, now that the aids of France were 


withdrawn, to maintain themſelves in that poſture 


6th June. 


1617. 
Affairs of 


Scotland. 


of defence which was requiſite during the ade 
with Spain: And that the Spaniards were perpe- 
tually inſiſting with the king on the reſtitution! 85 
theſe towns, as belonging to their crown; and no 
cordial alliance could ever be made with that na- 
tion, while they remained in the hands of the 


Engliſh®. Theſe reaſons, together with his urgent : 


wants, induced the king to accept of Caron's offer; 
and he evacuated the cautionary towns, which held 
the States in a degree of ſubjection, and which an 
ambitious and enterpriſing prince would have re- 
garded as his moſt valuable poſſeſſions. This is 
the date of che full e of the 8 common: 
wenne 5 Foy AST HEM 
1 the x crown. n of Agen abjolved on Jarhes 
it it might have been foreſeen by the Seottiſh nation; 
that the independence of their kingdom, the object 
for which their anceſtors had ſhed ſo much blood, 
would now be loſt; and that, if both ſtates per- 
ſevered in maintaining ſeparate laws and parlia- 
ments, the weaker would more ſenſibly feel = 


7 ſubjection, than if it had been totally ſubdued 


force of arms. But theſe views did not generdih 
occur. The glory of having given a ſovereign to 
their powerſul enemy, the advantages of preſent. 
peace and tranquillity; the riches acquired from the 
munificence of their maſter ; theſe; confiderations 
ſecured: their dutiful obedience to 4 prince, who 
daily gave ſuch ſenſible proofs of his friendſfip and 

partiality towards them. Never had the authority 
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firmly eſtabliſhed | as was that of Tales even when C H AP: 


abſent; and as the adminiſtration had been hitherto 
conducted with great order and tranquillity, there 
had happened no occurrence to draw thither our at- 
tention. | But this ſummer, the king was reſolved to 


pay a viſit to his native country, in order to renew 


his ancient friendſhips” and connections, and to in- 


troduce that change of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and 
government, on which he was extremely intent. 


The three chief points of this kind, which James 


pPropoſed to accompliſh by his journey to Scotland, 
Were, the enlarging of epiſcopal authority, the eſta- 
bliſhing of a few ceremonies in public worſhip,” and 
the fixing of a luperiority 1 in the civil above the ec 


cleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

Burr it is an obſervation W e by: all We 
280 by none more than by that of James and his 
ſuccęſſor; that the religious ſpirit, when it mingles 
with faction, contains in it ſomething ſupernatural 
and unaccountable; and that, in its operations upon 
ſociety, effects correſpond leſs to their known cauſes 
than is found in any other circumſtance of govern- 


ment. A reflection which may, at once, afford a 


ſource of blame againſt ſuch ſovereigns as lightly 
innovate in ſo dangerous an article, and of apology 


for ſuch, as being engaged in an enterpriſe of that 
nature, are diſappointed of the Ar pt cr and 


fail in their undertakings. 


WIEN the Scottiſh nation Was firſt [ized axighe 
that zeal for reformation, which, though it cauſed. 


ſuch diſturbance during the time, has proved ſo 
ſalutary in the conſequences; the preachers, aſ- 


ſuming a character little inferior to the prophetic or 


apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpiritual 
rulers of the church, by whom their innovations 


were puniſhed and oppoſed.” The revenues of the 
dignified clergy, no longer conſidered as facred, 


were pant appropnated by ihe: preſent poſſefiors, | 
| G 
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werful barons; . and: what 
VI. remained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by act 
1617. of parliament, annexed to the crown. The pres, 
lates however, and abbots, maintained their tem- 
poral juriſdictions and their ſeats in parliament ; 
and though laymen were ſometimes endowed with 
eccleſiaſtical titles, the church, notwithſtanding its 
frequent proteſtations to the contrary, was: {Hil up- 
the ſtates of the kingdom. After many ſtruggles 
the king, even before his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, had acquired ſufficient influence over the 
Scottiſh *clergy, to extort from them an acknow- 
ledgment of the parliamentary juriſdiction of biſnhops; 
though attended with many precautions, in order 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the ſpiritual encroach- 
ments of that order. When king of England, 
he engaged them, though ſtill with great reluctance 
on their part, to advance a ſtep farther, and to 
receive the biſhops as perpetual preſidents or mo- 
derators in their eccleſiaſtical ſynods; reiterating 
their proteſtations againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of the prelates, and all controlling power over 
the preſbyters?, And by ſuch gradual innovations, 
the king flattered himſelf, that he thould/:quetly: 
introduce epiſcopal authority: But as his final 
ſcope. was fully ſeen from the beginning, every 
new advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and 
aggravated, inſtead of ſoftening, the abhorrence 
entertained againſt the prela r. 
WHAT rendered the king's aim more apparent 
were, the endeavours which, at the ſame time, 
he uſed to introduce into Scotland ſome of the 
ceremonies of the church of England: The reſt, 
it was eaſily foreſeen, would ſoon follow. The fire 
of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed by 
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tiſh reformers, that | all rites and ornaments; and 


even order of worſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as 
uſeleſs burthens; retarding the imagination in its 


rapturous ecſtaſies, and cramping the operations of 


that divine ſpirit, by which they ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves! to be animated. A mode of worſhip: was 


eſtabliſned, the moſt naked and moſt ſimple ima! 


abs" one that © borrowed. nothing from the 
; but repoſed itſelf entirely on the contem- 

p Aon ef that divine eſſence, which diſcovers itſelf 
o the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of de- 
vetion, fo wWorthy ef the Supreme being, but ſo. 


little ſuĩitable to human frailty, was obſerved to 
1 oc,ꝙXn great diſturbances in the breaſt, and in 


y reſpects to confound all rational principles 
of conduct and behaviour. The mind, ſtraining 
for theſe extraordinary raptures, reaching them by 
| Hort 'Slances, ſinking again under its own weak- 


nee; rejecting all dee aid of pomp and ce- 


y; was ſo octupied in this inward life, that 


it fled from every intercourſe of ſociety, and from 
cheerful amuſement; which could ſoften or. | 
Dante the character. It was obvious: to all 


diſcerning eyes, and had not eſcaped the king's, 


that, by the prevalence of fanaticiſm, a gloomy 
and fallen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed itſelf amen the 
le; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous; | inde- 


3 


* 


: pendent and diſorderly ; animated | equally with a 5 


contempt of authority, and a hatred to every other 


mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. In 


order to mellow theſe humours, James endeavour- 
ed to | infuſe a ſmall tincture of ceremony into the 
national worſhip, and to introduce ſuch rites. as 


might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind, and 


pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from. 


that ſimplicity, by which the reformation was dif- 


tinguiſhed. The finer arts too, though {till rule Ly. 


in e northern kingdoms, were e to 
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ec the churches; ; and the king's chapel; in 
. an organ was erected, and ſome pictures 
: and ſtatues dilplayed, Was propoſed as àa model to 
e reſt of the nation. But muſic was grating to 
the prejudiced ears of the Scottiſh clergy; ſculp- 
ture and painting appeared inſtruments of idolatry; 
the ſurplice was a rag of popery; and every mo- 
tion or geſture, preſcribed by the liturgy, was a 
ſtep towards that ſpiritual Babylon, ſo much the 
object of their horror and averſion. Every thing 
was deemed impious, but their own myſtical com- i 
ments on the Seriptures, which they idolized, and | 
whoſe! eaſtern prophetic e my employed = 
1 common occurrence. C 
Ix will not be neceſſary to give a particular Ace 
count of the ceremonies which the king was ſo 
intent to eſtabliſh. / Such inſtitutions, for a time, 
are eſteemed either too divine to have proceeded 
from any other being than the fupreme Creator of 
the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been derived 
from any but an infernal demon. But no ſooner 
is the mode of the controverſy. paſt, than they are 
univerſally diſcovered to be of ſo little importance, 
as ſcarcely to be mentioned · with deceney amidſt the 
ordinary courſe of human tranſactions. It: ſuffices 
Here to remark, that the rites introduced by James 
regarded the Kneeling at the ſacrament,” private 
communion, private baptiſm, confirmation of 
children, and the obſervance of Chriſtmas and 
other feſtivals % The acts, eſtabliſhing theſe. cere- 
monies, were afterwards: known by the name. of 
the articles of Perth, from the Place where they 
were ratified by the aſſembly. 35 5 
A CONFORMITY of difcpline and. worſhip. be- 
| tween the churches of England and Scotland, 
which was James's aim, he never. could hope to 
Rablich, but DF firſt Free an ee i 
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of. his own FEARS in all ſpiritual TER 30 5 no- 
thing could be more contrary to the practice as well 
as principles of the preſpyterian clergy. The eccle- 


ſiaſtical courts poſſeſſed the power of pronouncing 


87 
CB AP. 


— 
1617. 


ex communication; and that ſentence, beſides the | 


ſpiritual conſequences ſuppoſed. to follow from it, 


was attended with immediate effects of the moſt im- 
portant nature. The perſon excommunicated was 
ſhunned by every one as profane and impious; and 
his whole eſtate, during his life-time, and all his 
moveables, for ever, were forfeited to the crown. 


Nor were the previous ſteps, requiſite before pro- 


nouncing this ſentence, formal or regular, in pro- 
portion to the weight of it. Without accuſer, 
without ſummons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical 
court, however inferior, ſometimes. pretended, in a 


ſummary manner, to denounce excommunication, 


for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even though 
he lived not within the bounds of their juriſdiction” . 


And by this means, the wholy, tyranny. of the in- 


quilition, though, Wien He, a nie was introduced 
Into, the kingdom. 1 1 
Bur the clergy. were 3 eee . hs. 4 
mited juriſdiction which they exerciſed in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters: They aſſumed a cenſorial power 
over every part of adminiſtration; and, in all their 
ſermons, e even prayers, mingling politics with 
religion, they inculcated the moſt ſeditious and 
| m blen, Shoe 7 en Blacks gs Ok — 


— * 


1 8 Tat the pr. amy of the. king $. 5 Was. now 
fully, diſcoyered.; and in his prayers for the queen 
he uſed theſe words; "We. muſt pray. for ber for. the 
| Jajpion! 5 ae. but we. have» 70. 1 5 She e ae wer 
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do us any good. When ſummoned before the privy 
enneil, he ane to anfwer to a civil court for 
: org. any ching delivered from tlie pulpit, even though 
3 crime of which he was aceuſed, was of a 
civil nature. The church akte his cauſe. They 
raiſed a ſedition in Edinburgh. The king, during 
ſome time, was in the hands of the enraged 2 
lace; and it was not without courage, as welt as 
dexterity, that he was able to extricate himſelf 5, 
A few days after, a miniſter, preaching in the prin- 
eipal hs of that capital, ſaid, that the king was 
poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that one devil being 
expelled, ſeven worſe had entered in his place. 
To which he added, that the ſubjects might laws 
fully riſe, and take the ſword. out of _ hand. 
Scarcely, even during the darkeſt night of papal 
ſuperſtition, are there found ſuch inſtances of prieftly 
encroachments, as the annals of Stand e to 
us during that period. A 
By theſe extravagant firoitbes of. power and by 
the patient conduct of James, the church began to 
loſe ground, even before the king's acceſſion to the 
throne of England: But no ſooner. had that Event 
taken place, than he made the Scottiſh clergy ſen- 
ſible, that he was become the ſovereign of a great 
kingdom, which he governed with great 
rity. Though formerly he would have thought 
himſelf happy to have made à fair partition with 
them of the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he 
was now reſolved to exert a ſupreme juriſdiction 
in church as well as ſtate, and to put an end 
to their ſeditious practices. An affembly had 
been ſummoned at Aberdeen]: But, on- aceount 
of his journey to London, he prerogued it to 
1 5 your ng: FOE or the my e. 
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ing his eccleſiaſtical ſupremaey, met at the time 1 AF. 
feſt appoitited; notwithſtanding his prohibition; He VII. 


threw them into priſon. Such of thein as ſubmitted, 
and acknowledged theirerror, were p rdoned:” The 
reſt were brought to their trial. They on. 
denined- for high treaſon. The Ain gave them their 


lives ; but banifhed-them apy om. Six of on 


ſuffered this penalt 


> 
2 » 


In general 7 a es erb pers ne 


to andy the Kitiz's authority in ſummoning 


eceleſiaſtical courts, and to fubmit to the juriſdiction 


and vifitation of the biſnops. Even their favourite 


ſenterice of excommunication was declared invalid, : 


unlefs confirmed by the ordinary. The king re- 
commended to the inferior "courts" the members 
whom they ſhould eleck to this aſſembly; and every 
thing was conducted aue ir witkk ketle ee of 
choice and liberty 97 af ©3157 
By his own rats likewiſe; etch: he feng 
have ſtretched on this '6ccaſion, che king erected 
à court of high commiſſion , in imitation of that 
which was eſtabliſhed in Ene Fand. The biſhops 
and a few of tlie clergy, who had been ſummoned, 
willingly acknowledged this court; and it proceeded 
immediately upon bufineſs, as if its authority had 
been eck on "the: falk er of the whole les 
gillature. Th ESE 
Dov ec the final: bie der thi Ame 
when he ſhould himſelf pay a viſit to Scotland. 
He propoſed to the parliament, which was "then 


13th June? 


aſſembled; that they ſhould enact, Arat e whatever 
<« his majeſty ſhould. determine in the external 


„ government of the church, with the confent of 
< the archbiſhops, biſhops, and a competent num- 
5 Eng of the CE ONE have the force _ 
| 2 . 8 „ tk June 1610. 

> Spotfwoodld. © © x5th Feb. 1610. 
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be AP. w i What number ſhould be deemed com- 
| petent was not determined: And their nomination | 
"36 was left entirely to the king: 80 that his eccle- 
Naſtical authority, had this bill paſſed, would have 
been eſtabliſhed in its full extent. Some of the 
clergy: proteſted. They apprehended, they ſaid, that, 
the puxity of their church would, by means of this 
new authority, be polluted mene all the rites. and 
Eturgy of the church of England. James, dreading 
elamour and oppoſition, dropped the bill, which 
had already paſſed the lords of articles ; and aſſerted 
| that the inherent prerogative of the crown containe f 
roth July. more power than Was recognized by it. Some. time 
i after, he called, at St. Andrew's, a meeting of the 
biſhops and (thirty-ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. 
He there declared his reſolution of exerting his pre- 
rogative, and of eſtabliſhing, by his own authority, 
the few ceremonies which he had recommended. ta 
them. They entreated him rather to ſumn 5 
general aſſembly, and to gain their aſſent. An 
aſſembly Was accordingly. ſummoned to meet M: the 
egen of November enſuing & phone: 
Vr this aſſembly, which met 5 the, ki king's 
——— from Scotland, eluded all his pie. 
tions; and it was not till the ſubſequent Year, t 
he was able to procure a vote for receiving h. 
ceremonies. And through every ſtep of this affai: 
in the parliament as well as in all the gener: 
aſſemblies, the nation betrayed. the utmoſt reluc- 
tance to all theſe innovations; and nothing but 
James's importunity and authority had extorted 
ſeeming conſent, which was belied by the 1 | 
ſentiments of all ranks of people. Even the, few, 
over whom religious prejudices were not prevalent, 
thought national honour, ſacrificed, by a ſervile imi- 
tation. of the modes of worſhip. practiſed in Lag: 


SEG Eee = ER = 
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land. sd; every. prudent man . in con- CHAP. 


the meaſures of the king, who, by an 


wins zeal for infignificant ceremonies, "had ra | 957 evg 


trayed, though in an oppoſite manner, equal nar- 


rowneſs of mind with the perſons whom. he treated ” 
with ſuch 'contempt. It was judged, that, had not 


theſe "dangerous' humours been irritated by oppoſi- 
tion; had they been allowed peaceably to evapor- 


ate; 255 would at laſt have ſubſided within the 


XVI. 


limits of law and civil authority. And that, as all 


fanatical religions naturally cireumſeribe to very 
narrow bounds the numbers and riches of the eccle- 
fiaſtics ; no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they 


loſe their credit over the people, and leave them 


under the natural and beneficent influence of their 85 5 : . 


i and moral obligations. S Or ng 


Ar the ſame time that Janes n in fo | 
violent a manner the religious principles of his 


Scottiſh ſubjects, he acted in oppoſition to thoſe of 


his Engliſh. He had obſerved, in his progreſs 


through England, that a judaical obſervance of the 


Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, was every 
day gaining ground'throughout the kingdom, and 
that the people, under colour of religion, were, 


contrary to former practice, debarred ſuch ſports 


and recreations as contributed both to their health 
and their amuſement f. Feſtivals, which, in other 


nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public 


worſhip, partly to mirth and ſociety, were here 
totally appropriated to the offices of religion, and 


ſerved to nouriſh thoſe ſullen and gloomy contem- 


plations, to which the people were, of themſelves, 
10 unfortunately ſubject. The king imagined, that 
it would be eaſy to infuſe cheerfulneſs into this dark 
fpirit of devotion. ' He iſſued a proclamation to 
| ER} and encourage, after divine Kerle, all kinds 


15 
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CHAP. of lawful games and exerciſes; and, by his an 
XL EVIL. thority, he endeavoured to give ſanction to a prac- 
"1645, tice which his ſubjects regarded as' gr ute in. 
8 of e Rug: rover OTE TER 
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2 oodles puta ts To Weng Do Agia the Bank N the 
puritan: were become in this paiticular, a pill was introduced into 
the hoy e of commons, in the 18th of the king, for the more ſtrict 
rs of the. Sunday, which they affected to call the Sabbath. 
One Shepherd oppoſed this bill, objected to the appellition of Sab- 
bath as puritahical; defended dancing byithe example of Dawid, and 
ſeems even to have juſtified ſports on that day. Fer this _ £ 
de was expelled the houſe, by. the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
* houſe of lords oppoſed ſo fax this puritanical ſpirit of Weed commons, 
that they propoſed, that the appellation of Sabbath ſhould be ch 
| _ that of the Lord's Dey. 'Joarn. 18% x6 Feb. 1640 48 
In Shepherd's ſentence, eber. is wan enen tobe. 
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Sir Maler Ratelgh's 5  expoditio——His execution: 


— InſurreFions. in Bohemia - 
" Palatinate. — Negotiations with Spain——. 
» partktament ——— Parties = 
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* * the time when fir Walter Raleich + Was « firſt, 
N confined in the Tower, his violent and haughty 
temper had rendered him the moſt- unpopular nian 
in England; and his condemnation was chiefly 
owing to that public odium under which he la- 
boured. During the thirteen years impriſonment 
which he ſuffered, the ſentiments of the nation were 
much changed with regard to him. Men had leiſure 
to reflect on the hardfhip, not to fay injuſtice, of 
his ſentence; they pitied his active and enterpriſing 


ſpirit, which languiſhed in the rigours of confine- | 
ment; they were ſtruck with the extenſive genius 


of the man, who, being educated amidſt naval and 
military enterjitiſes. had ſurpaſſed, in the purſuits 
of literature, even thoſe of the moſt reclufe and 
| ſedentary lives; and they admired his unbroken 
magnanimity, which, at his age, and under his cir- 


cumſtances, could engage him to undertake and 
execute ſo great a work as his Hiſtory of the 


World. To increafe theſe favourable diſpoſitions, 
on which he built the hopes of recovering his 
liberty, he fpread the report of a golden mite; 
which he had diſcovered in Guiana, and which 
was ſufficient, according to his repreſentation,” not 
only to enrich all the . but "ford 
255 5 
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CHAP. ford immenſe: treaſures to the nation. The king 


XLVIn. 


135618. 


gave little credit to theſe mighty promiſes; both 
becauſe he believed that no ſuch: mine as the one 
deſcribed was any where in nature, and becauſe he 
conſidered Raleigh as a man of deſperate fortunes, 
whoſe buſineſs it was, by any means, to procure his 
freedom, and to reinſtate himſelf in credit and au- 

thority. Thinking, however, that he had already 
undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he releaſed him 


from the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden 


mine had induced multitudes to engage with him, 


the king gave them permiſſion to try the adventure, 
and, at their deſire, he conferred on Raleigh autho- 


__ rity over his fellow. adventurers. Though ſtrongly 
Iolicited, he ſtill refuſed” to grant him a pardon, 


Which ſeemed a natural conſequence, When he was 


intruſted with power and command. But James 


declared himfelt ſtill diffident of Raleigh's inten- 


tions; and he meant, he ſaid, to reſerve the former 


e as à check upon his future behaviour. 
RaLEIOR well knew, that it was far from the 
king's purpoſe to invade any of the Spaniſni ſettle- 

ments: : He therefore firmly denied that Spain had 

planted any colonies on that part of the coaſt where 
his mine lay. When Gondomar, che ambaſſador of | 
that nation, alarmed at his preparations, carried 
complaints to the king, Raleigh ſtill proteſted the 
innocence. of his intentions: And James aſſured 
Gondomar, that he durſt not form any hoſtile at- 


tempt, but ſhould pay with his head for ſo audacious 
an enterpriſe. Fhe miniſter, however, concluding: 


that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without 
ſome purpole of invaſion,” conveyed the intelligence 
to the court of Madrid, who immediately gave or- 


ders for arming and fortifying all their ttements, 


particularly thoſe along the conſt of Guiana. 
0 Wrpx:cthe courage and avarice of the Sg 
and R fo many new worlds, 


8 5 a TY 
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| PETE were reſolved: to ſhew themſelves' SER to N *. 


the barbarous heathens whom they invaded, nag 5 
only in arts and arms, but alſo in the juſtice 
the quarrel: They applied to Alexander VI. dad: 
then filled the papal chair; and he generouſſy be- 
ſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, and on 
the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. 
The more ſcrupulous proteſtants, who acknowledged: 
not the authority of the Roman pontiff, eſtabliſhed 
the firſt diſcovery as the foundation of heir title; 
and if a pirate or ſea-adventurer of their nation had 
but erected a ſtick or ſtone. on the coaſt, as a me- 
morial of his taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the 
whole continent to belong to them, and thought 
themſelves intitled to expel or exterminate, as ufur- 
pers, the ancient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. Ir 
was in this manner that fir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown 
of England a claim to the continent of Guiana, a 
region as large as the half of Europe; and though 
he had immediately left the coaſt, yet he pretended 
that the Engliſh title to the whole remained certain 
and indefeazable. But it bad happened in the mean 
time, that the Spaniards, not knowing, or not ac- 
knowledging this imaginary claim, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of a part of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement 
on the river Oronooko, had built a little town called 
St. Thomas, and were there Working: ſome mines of 
imall value. fo Ak 
iLVoithis place! Raleigh! Th hints ds e 5 
and, remaining himſelf at the mouth of the river 
with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to 
St⸗ Thomas, under the command of his ſon, and 
of captain Keymis, a perſon; entirely devoted ta 
him. The Spaniards, who had expected this inva- 
Gon, fired on the Engliſh at their landing, were re. 
pulſed; and purſued into the town. Voung Raleigh, 
to 1 — men, called _ That this as the 
. 22 rue 
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CHA r. true mine, and none-but fools Ioabed for: any other; N * . 
Rus _ -2dvancing . Upon the Spaniards, received a {i ot, © * of 
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which he immediately expired. This diſmayed not 
Feymis and the others. They eartied on ade at · 
tack; got poſſeſſion of the town, Which they after- 
wards reduced to aſhes ; and found not in it any 
thing of he 

Ralxien did not pretend, that he 500 himſelf 


ſeen the mine, which he had engaged ſo many peo- 


ple to go in queſt of: It was Keymis, he ſaid, who 
Had ee diſcovered it, and had brought bim 
that lump of ore, which promiſed ſuch immenſe 


treaſures. Vet. Keymis, who owned that he was 


within two hours“ march of the place, refuſed, on 
the moſt abſurd pretences, to take any effectual ſtep 
towards finding it ; and he returned immediately to 


ad with the melatichbly pews of his n death, 


and Ne il ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. Senſible to re- 
proach, and dreading puniſhment. for his behaviour, 
Keymis, in deſpair, /retired into. his cabin, and | a a 
an end to his own life. | 
"Tar other adyenturers now concluded. that. hes | 
were deceived by Raleigh; that he z never had known 
of any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; 
that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Tho- 
mas; and having encouraged his company by the 
ſpoils of that place, to have thence proceeded to 
the invaſion of the other Spaniſi ſettlements; that 
he expected to repair his ruined fortunes by ſuch 7 
daring enterpriſes ; and that. he truſted to the money 
he ſhould acquire, f for making his peace with Eng 
land; or if that view failed 1 that he purpoſed 


to xetire into ſome other country, where his riches 
would ſecure his retreat. . | 


TIE {mall acquiſitions: gained by XI fack of St. 
Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's companions from 
entering into theſe views; though there were many 
circumſtances in the treaty and late tranſactions 
. | — . _ between - 
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| engage in ſuch a piratical war againſt the Spaniards. 
Wx England made peace with Spain, the 
example of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at the 
treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting 
ae ee to the e fo 
agreed to paſs over that article in total ſilence. The 
Spaniards having, all along, publiſhed ſevere edits 
againſt the intercourſe of any European nation with. 
their colonies, interpreted this filence in their own. 
favour, and conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcence of 
England, in the eſtabliſhed laws of Spain. The 
 Fnglthh, on the contrary, pretended that, as. they. 
had never been excluded by any treaty from com- 
nals by ll as of the king of Spain's domi. 
nions, it was till as lawful for them to trade with 
his ſettlements in either Indies, as with his European 
territöries. In conſequence of this ambiguity, many 
adventurers from England failed. to the Spaniſh 
Indies, and met with ſevere puniſhment when 
caught; as they, on the other hand, often ſtole, 
and, when ſuperior in power, forced a trade with 
the inhabitants, and reſiſted, nay ſometimes plun- 
dered, the Spaniſh governors. Violences of this 
nature, Which had been carried to a great height 
on both fides, it was agreed to bury in total oblivion z 
becauſe of the difficulty which was found in _reme- 
dying them, upon any fixed principles. 


Bor as there appeared a great difference between 


\ private'adyenturers in fingle ſhips, and a fleet ing 
utider a "toyal 'conmiſſion, Raleigh's companions 
thought it ſafeſt to return immediately to og land, - 


conduct. It appears that he employed many arti- 
 fices, firſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements, and, failing of that, to make his eſcape. 
into France: But all theſe proying unſucceſsful, 5 
vis delivered Ingo the King's hands,” and fe 
1 Vol. VI. e i = "examined, _ 


between the nations, Which might invite them to CBA-P 
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examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, before 5 


the privy-council. The council, upon inquiry, 


| 5 found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former 
ſuſpicions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had 
been well grounded; that he had abuſed the king 1 in 


the repreſentations which he had made af his pro- 


Had acted in an Sen and hoſtile manner 
againſt his majeſty's allies; and that he had wilfully 
burned and deſtroyed a town belonging to the king 


of Spain. He might have been tried, either by 


common law for this act of violence and piracy, or 
by martial law for breach of orders: But it was an 
eſtabliſhed principle among lawyers s, that as he 
lay under an actual attainder for bigh treaſon, he 
could not be. brought to a new "wal. for any other 


8 7 adventure; that, contrary to his inſtructions, | 


— 


crime. To fatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, 


which raiſed the loudeſt complaints againſt him, the 


king made uſe of that power which he had purpoſely _ 
| reſerved in his own, hands, and ſigned the a Toe { 


for his execution 1 5 1 former ſentence Zo 


F 


be his examination BE procure ds eſcap e, 12 
now reſolved to act his part with bravery : an reſo· 
lütion. it a ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a; fure one 
he ax 5 which 

e was to be beheaded i, His Wan to the 53 
Was calm and eloquent; and he endeayourec to re. 
venge himſelf, and to foal. his enemies with the 
public hatred, by ſtrong aſſeyerations of facts, which, 


o fay the. leaſt; may be eſteemed very doubtful 5 


.E See this matter diſcuſſed i in. Bacon's Letters, publiſhed by. NN 
Birch, p. 181. b gee note [IJ at the end of the volume. 
1 Franklyn, p. 32. * He aſſerted in the moſt ſolemn manner, t that, 


he had no wiſe contributed to Effex's death: But the laſt letter in N 
Mrs den' 8 Collection contains my e Prove of 2 e 
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his death there appeared the ſame great, but ill. 
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With the utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon & 
the block, and received the fatal blow. And in = 
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regulated mind, which, during his life, had diſplayed 29th Oe. 


itſelf in all his conduct and behaviour. 


more public diſſatisfaQtion than the puniſhment of 
fir Walter Raleigh. To execute a ſentence which 
was originally ſo hard, which had been ſo Jong 
ſuſpended, and which ſeemed to have been tacitiy 


pardoned, by conferring on him a new truſt and 
_ commiſſion, was deemed an inſtance of cruelty and 


injuſtice, . To facrifice, to a concealed enemy of 
England, the life of the only man in the nation who 
had a high reputation for valour and military expe- 
rience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſcretion: 
And the intimate connexions which the king was 
no ee nie WA, Spain, being univerſally dif- 


4 


3 2 


11 1 Mx N : #64 f * b . 
ul, rendered this proof of his complaiſance ſtill 
more invidious and unpopular. O02 


* 1 L 5 . 


175 * 
5 


. James had entertained an opinion, which was pe- 


culiar to himſelf, and which had been adopted by- 


none of his predeceſſors, that any alliance, below 
that of a great king, was unworthy of a prince of 
Wales; and he never would allow any princeſs but 


match for his ſon!, This inſtance of pride, which 


really implies meanneſs, as if he could receive ho- 


nour from any alliance, was fo well Known, that 


Spain had founded on it the hopes of governing, in 


the moſt important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo. 


ee thy pales. on; prodente.”. Daring: 


the life of Henry, the king of Spain had dropped. 
ſome hints of beſtowing on that prince his eldeſt 
daughter, whom he atterwards diſpoſed of in mar- 
riage to the young king of France, Lewis XIII. 


At that time the views of the Spaniards were. to 


„ 4 Kennet, p. 703, 74% 
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No meaſure of James's reign was attended with _ 
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. engage James into a neutrality with regard: to.the 
. ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was. diſputed between 
56:8: the proteſtant and popiſh line w: But the bait. did 
not then take; and James, in conſequence. of his 
alliance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of 
France, marched en four "thouſand. men under the 
command of fir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe 
two powers, and put the marqueſs of Brandenburgh 
and the palatine of Le th in poſſeſſion of that 
dutch) | 
OS was, at this time, the Spaniſh. am- 
baſſador in England; a man whoſe flattery was the 
more artful, becauſe covered with the appearance of 
frankneſs and ſincerity; whoſe politics were the 
more dangerous, becauſe dilguiſed under the maſk 
of mirth and pleaſantry. He now made offer. of . 
the ſecond daughter of Spain to prince Charles ; 
and, that he might render the temptation irreſiſtible 
to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes of. an 
immenſe fortune, which 88 0 attend the princeſs. 
The court of Spain, though determined to contract 
no alliance with a heretic *, entered into negoclations 
5 b ey which they artfully protracted, and, 
.anudit every diſappointment, they {till - redoubled 
his hopes of ſucceſs p. The tranſactions in Ger- 
many, ſo important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, be- 


Came every day a new motive for Fs; Su of 
conduct. 
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European princes poſſeſſed this advantage, that Al GKN. 9 
5 were deſcended from the ancient royal families; that 2 — = 
they continued the fame appellations of magiſtrates, 1818. 
4 the ſame appearance of civil government; and re- 
J ſtraining themſelves by all the forms of legal admi- 2, ]¾ 
: niſtration, could inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their "Y 
135 unguarded ſubjects. Even the German nations, who 
'Y formerly broke the Roman chains, and reſtored 1 5 | 
t liberty to mankind, now loſt their own liberty, and | 
ſaw with grief the abſolute authority of their princes | 

C firmly eſtabliſhed among them. In their circum- | 
E ſtances, nothing but a pious zeal, which difregards 
f all motives of human prudence, could have made 
5 them entertain hopes of preſerving any longer thoſe 
* privileges which their anceſtors, through ſo many 
E ages, had tranſmitted to them. 
3 As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her ; 
le extenſive dominions, had ever made religion the 
> | pretence for her uſurpations, ſhe now met with 
So reſiſtance from a like principle; and the catholic 
& religion, as uſual, had ranged itfelf on the ſide of ” 
bp monarchy; the proteſtant, on that of liberty. The 
d, ſtates of Bohemia, having taken arms againſt the 
ed emperor Matthias, continued their revolt againſt his 
* ſucceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obfervance of | oo 
= all the ediets enacted in favour of the new religion, = 
of together with the reſtoration of their ancient laws 
. and conſtitution.” The neighbouring principalities, 

| "Sileſia, Moravia,” Lufatia,' Auſtria, even the King- 5 5 


dom ef Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and 
throughout all theſe populous and martial provinces, 

the ſpirit of diſcord and civil war had AVERY | 

: diffuſed itſelf g. | OD 
FERDINAND U. elit poſſeſſed more vigour and 1679, 
greater abilities, though not more lenity and mode- 
ration, than are uſual with the Auftrian princes, 

ftrongly armed himſelf PLE the recovery. of his au- 
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Which all the ſtates of Europe, in former ages, flew œ H A F. 
to reſcue the holy land from the dominion of infi- VIII. 
dels. The nation was, as yet, ſincerely attached to = 
the blood of HA ina and they conſidered . 
their connexion with the palatine, who had married 
a daughter of England, as very cloſe and intimate. 

And when they heard of catholics carrying on wars 

and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, they thought 
their own intereſt deeply concerned, and regarded 
their neutrality as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of 
God, and of his holy religion. In ſuch a quarrel, _ 

they would gladly have marched to the oppoſite ex- 
tremity of Europe, have plunged themſelyes into a 

chaos of German politics, and have expended all the 
blood and treaſure of the nation, by maintaining a | 

conteſt with the whole houſe of Auſtria, at the very |, 
time, and in the very place, in which it was the 


moſt potent, and almoſt irreſiſtible. 


By James, befides that his temper was too little 
enterpriſing for fuch "vaſt undertakings, was re- 
ſtrained by another motive, which had a mighty 
influence over him: He refuſed to patronize the re- 

volt of ſubje&s' againſt their ſovereign. From the 
very firſt he denied to his ſon-in-law the title of 

Eing of Bohemia: He forbade him to be prayed for 

in the churches under that appellation: And though 
he owtied that he had nowiſe examined the pretenn- 
ſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the revolted 
ſtates", ſo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, 

that he concluded ſubjects muſt ever be in the wrong, 

when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe who had ac- 

_ quired or aſſumed that majeſtic title, Thus, even 
in meafures founded on true politics, James inter- oo, 

mixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as diminiſhed his 1 
authority, and expoſed him to the imputation of 
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C HAP. 
XVII. 


1620. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


> MEANWHILE - affairs every Where haſtened to a 


criſis Ferdinand levied a great force, under the 
command of the duke of Bavaria and the count of 
Bucquoy ; ; and advanced upon his enemy in Bohe- 
mia. In the Low Countries, Spinola collected a 
veteran army of thirty thouſand men. When Ed- 
monds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, made remon- 


ſtrances to the archduke Albert, he was anſwered, : 


that the orders for this armament had been  tranſ- 
mitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he alone 
knew the ſecret deſtination, of it. Spinola again told 
the miniſter, that his orders were ſtill: ſealed ; but; 


if Edmonds would accompany. him in his march 


Loſs of 
the Palati- 
nate. 


to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give 
him full ſatisfaction v. It was more eaſy to ſee his 
intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs. Almoſt at 
one time, it was known in England. that Frederic, 
being defeated in the great and deciſtve battle of 


Prague, had fled with his family into Holland, and 
that Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, and, meet- 


ing with no reſiſtance, except from ſome princes of 
the union, and from one Engliſh. regiment-of 2400 
men, commanded by the brave fir Horace Vere 
had, in a little time, reduced the greater part of char 
principality 
Hin were now the murmurs and 3 
againſt the king's neutrality and unactive diſpoſition. 


The happineſs and tranquillity of their own count 


became diſtaſteful to the Engliſh, when they reflected 
on the grievances and diſtreſſes of their proteſtant 


brechren in Germany. They conſidered not, that 
their interpoſition in the wars of the continent, 


though agreeable to religious zeal, could not, at 


that time, be juſtified by. any ond maxims of 
politics; that, however exorbitant the Auſtrian 
greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too diſtant. to give 
ra juſt alarm to England; that mighty reſiſtance 


* Franklyn, p. 44. Nuſhworth, vol. i. p. TE; - ©: 5 
* Tbid. p. 42, 43. Rulh worth, vol. i. p. 15. Kennet, p. 723. 
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a would yet be made by ſo many 1 and warlike HAP. 


princes and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield 
their neck to the yoke ; that France, now engaged 
to contract a double alliance with the Auſtrian 
family, muſt neceſſarily be ſoon rouſed from her 
lethargy, and oppoſe the progreſs of ſo hated a 
rival; that in the farther advance of conqueſts, 
even the. intereſts of the two branches of that am- 


VII. 
rere 


bitious family muſt interfere, and beget mutual 


jealouſy and oppoſition; that a land-war, carried on 
at ſuch a diſtance, would waſte the blood and trea- 
ſure of the Engliſh nation, without any | 
| ſucceſs; that a ſea · war indeed, might be both ſafe 
and ſucceſsful againſt Spain, but would not affect 
the enemy in ſuch vital parts as to make them ſtop 
their career of ſucceſs-in Germany, and abandon. all 
their acquiſitions; and that the proſpect of reco- 
9 5 the Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, the 
ir was reduced to this ſimple queſtion, whether 


— and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain. 


hopes of plunder and of conqueſt in the Indies, were 
preferable? a queſtion which, at the Deganing: of 
the king's reign, had already been decided, and 
perhaps with reaſon, in favour of the former ad- 
n 


: JAMES might have defended his pacific endes 


by ſuch plauſible arguments: But theſe, though the 


chief, ſeem not to have been the ſole motives which 


ſwayed him. He had entertained the notion, that, 


Negotia- 
tions with 
no 8 


as his own juſtice and moderation had ſhone out 


10 conſpicuouſly. throughout all theſe: tranſactions, 


the whole houſe of: Auſtria, though not awed by 


the power of England, would willingly, from mere 
. reſpect to his virtue, ſubmit themſelves to ſo equi- 
table an arbitration. He flattered himſelf that, 
after he had formed an intimate connection with 
the Spaniſh monarch, by means of his ſon's mar- 
riage, 8 reſtitution Bi the Fanz might be 

r pProbured, 
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C: ah A P procured, from the motive alone of friendſhip and 
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* attachment. He perceiyed not, that his 
unactive virtue, the more it was extolled, 'the 
greater diſregard was it expoſed to. He was not 
ſenſible that the Spaniſh match was itſelf attended 
with ſuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation 
would, ſcarcely be able to ſurmount them; much 
teſs, that this match could in good policy be de- 
pended on, as the means of procuring ſuch extra- 
ordinary advantages. His unwarlike. diſpoſition, i in- 
creaſed by age, riveted him {till faſter in his errors, 
and determined him to ſeek the reſtoration of his 
"ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and entreaties, by ar- 

ments and embaſſies, rather than by blood and 
violence. And the ſame defect of courage which 
held him in awe of foreign nations, made him 
likewiſe afraid of ſhocking the prejudices of his own 
fubje&s, and kept him from openly avowing the 


meaſures which he was determined to purſue. Or, 


perhaps, he hoped to turn theſe prejudices | to ac- 
count; and, by their means, engage his people to 
furniſh him with ſupplies, of which their eee | 
frugality had hitherto made them o n and 
reſervedd. 15 
He firſt tried thi 3 offs a benevolence or 
free-gift from individuals; pretending the urgency 
of the caſe, which would not admit of leiſure for 
any other meaſure: But the jealouſy of liberty Was 
now rouſed, and the nation regarded theſe pre- 
tended benevolences as real extortions, contrary to 
law, and dangerous to freedom, however authoriſed 
by ancient precedent. A parliament was found to 
be the only reſource which could furniſh any large 
ſupplies; and writs were accordingly iſſued for ſum- 
moning that great council of the nation -. 
IN this parliament there appeared, at firſt, no- 


16th June thing but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part of the 
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commons; ud "ay ſeemed deter ſe HAP. 
every thing, in order to maintain a good correſpond: 2 
ence with their prince. They would allow no 
mention to be made of the new cuſtoms or im- 
poſitions, which had been ſo eagerly diſputed in the 
former parliament*: The impriſonment of the 
members of that pirliiinens was here, by ſome; 
complained of ; but, by the authority of the graver 
and more prudent part of the houſe, that grievance 
was buried in.oblivion*?: And, being informed that 
the king had remitted oreral confiderable ſums to 
the palatine, the commons, without a negative, 
voted him two ſubſidies ©; and that too, at the very 
beginning of the ſeſſion, contrary to the maxims fre- 
any adopted by their predeceſſors. VP 
1 AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a N 
temperate manner, to the examination of grievances. 
They found, that patents had been granted to fir 
Giles Mompeſſon and ſir Francis Michel, for li- 
cenſing inns and ale: houſes; that great ſums of money 
had been exacted, under pretext of theſe licences; 
and that ſuch inn. Keepers as preſumed to continue 
their buſineſs, without ſatisfying the rapacity of 
the patentees, had been ſeverely puniſhed by line, 
impriſonment, and vexatious proſecutions. 
Tu fame perſons had alſo procured” a patent, 
which they ſhared with ſir Edward Villiers, brother 
to Buckingham, for the ſole. making of gold and 
filver thread and lace, and had obtained very ex- 
traordinary powers for preventing any rivalſhip in 
theſe manufactures: They were armed with authority 
to ſearch for all goods, which might interfere with | : 
their patent; and even to punith, at their own will N 
and diſcretion, the makers, importers, and venders | 
of ſuch commodities. Many had grievoully We 
ebe by ts nag e 5 . che lace 223 
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CHAP. 
XLVIII 


8 4 1621. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITTAIN. 


which had been manufactured by the patentees 
was univerſally found to be adulterated, and to be 
compoſed more of eqpper than of the precious 
metals. 7 

TEHESE grievances the commons repreſented to 
the king; and they met with a very gracious and 
very cordial reception. He ſeemed even thankful. 
for the information given him ; and declared him- 
ſelf aſhamed, that ſuch abuſes, unknowingly to him, 
had creeped into his adminiſtration. © I affure 
cc you,” ſaid he, © had I before heard theſe things 


& complained of, I would have done the office f 


cc 2 juſt 1 and out of parliament have puniſhed i 5 


Bacon's 
fall. | 


ec them, as ſeverely, and peradventure more, than 

© you now intend to do. | A ſentence was paſſed 
for the puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon . It 
was executed on the former. The latter broke 
priſon and eſcaped. ' Villiers was, at that time, ſent 
purpoſely on a foreign employment ; ; and his guilt 
being leſs enormous, or leſs apparent, than that of 
the others, he was the more eaſily protected _ the 
credit of his brother Buckingham. 

\ ENCOURAGED by this ſucceſs, the commons car- 
rio their ſcrutiny, and {till with a reſpectful hand, 


into other abuſes of importance. The great teal 


was, at that time, in the hands of the celebrated 


Bacon, created viſcount St. Albans; a'man univer- 


fally admired for the greatneſs of his genius, and 


beloved for the courteouſneſs and humanity of his 


behaviour. He was the great Spur of his age | 


a Franklyn, p. 51. Ruſhworth, | p. 25. [ES Eranklyn, p. 52. 
Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 27. 3 

. Lelverton, the attorniey-atheral; was accuſed by the commons 7G 
drawing the patents for theſe monopolies, and for ſupporting them. 
He apologiſed for himſelf, that he was forced by Buckingham, and 
that he ſuppoſed it to be the king” s pleaſure. The lords were ſo 
offended at theſe articles of defence, though neceſſary to the attorney. 
general, that they fined him 10,000 pounds to the king, 5000 to the 
duke. The fines, however, were afterwards remitted. Franklyn, 
05. 55. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 31, 32, &c. 5 


; and 


5 "4 nation; My eel Was ein to 1 him e H AFT. 
the ornament of. human nature itſelf, but that XLVIII. 
ſtrength of mind which might check his i intemperate 7637. 
deſire of preferment, that could add. nothing to his 
dignity, and might reſtrain his profuſe inclination to 
expence, that could be requiſite neither for his 
honour nor*entertainment, His want of ceconomy, 
and his indulgence to ſervants, had involved him in 

neceſſities; and, in order to ſupply his prodigality, 

he had been tempted to take bribes, by the title of 

preſents, and that in a very open manner, from 1 

ſuitors in chancery. It appears that it had ben 
uſual for former chancellors to take preſents; and 

it is pretended that Bacon, who followed the ſame 

e practice, had ſtill, in the ſeat of juſtice, 

Preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had given 

| jult decrees againſt thoſe very perſons, from whom 
. had received the wages of iniquity. Complaints 

roſe the louder on that account, and at laſt reached 
the houſe of commons, who ſent up an impeachment 

ſt him to the peers. The chancellor, con- 

Tcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his 

judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, to 
eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter inquiry. The 

d inſiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his 

corruptions. He acknowledged twenty-eight articles; 

and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, 
to be impriſoned in the Tower during the kings 

| pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of any office, Eat, 

Or employment, and never a en to ſit in parli 

or come within the verge of the court. : Fo 

_-» Fans dreadful nm dreadful to a man of 

nice ſenſibility to honour, he ſurvived. five years; e 
and, being releaſed in a little time from the Tower, | 

Bis genius, yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidſt in- 

- volved eircumſtances and a depreſſed” ſpirit, and 

mone out in literary productions, which Have made 
Tis Bk, or weal FIR, be. forg ER, * er | 
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OW AP. by poſterity. In conſideration of his great merit, 80 


XLVIII. 


— nmnmnnnd 
8 1621. 


the king remitted his fine, as well as all the other 
parts i; his ſentence, conferred on him a large pen- 
fion of 1800 pounds a-year, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate the weight of his age and 
misfortunes. And that great philoſopher, at laſt, 
acknowledged with regret, that he had too Jon 
neglected the true ambition of a fine genius ; 10 
by plunging into buſineſs and affairs, which required 
much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, 
than the purſuits of learning, had expoſed himſelf 
to ſuch grievous calamities e. 

THE commons had GE I Pr the: 8 has 


they were the great patrons of the people, and that 
the redreſs of all grievances muſt proceed from 
them; and to this principle they were chiefly be- 


holden for the regard aud conſideration. of the 
public. In the execution of this office, they now 
kept their ears open to complaints of every kind; 
and they carried their reſearches into many griev. 


ances, which, though of no great importance; could 


not be touched on, without ſenſibly affecting the 
king and his miniſters. The prerogative ſeemed 
every moment to be invaded; the king's authority, 
in every article, was diſputed; and James, who 
was willing to correct the abuſes of his power, would 
not ſubmit to have his power itſelf queſtioned and 
denied. After the houſe, therefore, had ſitten near 
ſix months, and had, as yet, brought no conſider- 
able buſimels to a full concluſion, tlie king reſolved, 
under pretence of the advanced ſeaſon, to interrupt 
their proceedings; and he ſent them word, that he 
was determined, in a little time, to adjourn them till 0 
next winter. The commons made ie to the : 
TEE . 8 
3 Iti is thought, that EE from 8 to the ods 155 peers 
firſt came into practice, while Bacon held the great ſeal. Appeals, 


under the form of avrizs of error, had long before lain againſt the I 
8 MN law. Wee e ee vol. iii. ny 454. 
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i; es PP: 1 to join in a . fn de- CHAP. 
8 laying the adjournment ; ; which was refuſed by the NENT * | 
upper houſe. The king regarded this project of | 
a joint pefition as an attempt to force him from. 
his meaſures : He thanked the peers for their re. 
fuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it were 
their deſire, he would delay the adjournment, but 
would not ſo far comply. with the requeſt of the 
lower houſe, And thus, in theſe great national 
affairs, the ſame peeviſhneſs, which, in private al- 
_ tercations, often raiſes a_quarrel from the ſmalleſt 
beginnings, produced a mutual coldneſs and diſguſt 
between the King and the commons. 
Doi the receſs of parliament, the king uſed Rupture 
every meaſure to render himſelf popular with the: 5 
nation, and to appeaſe the riſing ill-humour of their and the 
repreſentatives. He had voluntarily offered the commons. 
parliament to circumſcribe his own prerogative, and. 
to abrogate for the future his power of granting 
' monopolies, He now recalled all the patents of 
that kind, and redreſſed every article of grievance, 
to the number of thirty-ſeven, which had eyer been: 
complained of in the houſe of commons. But he 
gained not the end which he propoſed. The diſ- 
_ guſt, which had appeared at parting, could not ſo. 
ſuddenly be diſpelled. He had likewiſe been ſo im- 
prudent as to commit to priſon ſir Edwin Sandys k, 
: without any known cauſe, beſides his 3 and 5 
vigour in diſcharging his duty as a member of par- 
5 _ lament... And, above all, the tranſactions in Ger- 
many were ſufficient, when joined to the king's cau- 
i tions, negotiations, and delays, to inflame that jealouſy 
of honour and religion which prevailed throughout 
the mat This ſummer, the ban of the RN i 
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„„ n o Ruſhworth, vate 8 p. 3 41 mia. vol. i, p. MA wel, ; 
| p. 7333 „ Journ. x B 15 l.. © 
EO ſhew © what degree the nation was inflamed with regard to 

the Palatinate, there occurs a remarkable ſtory this ſeſſion. One Floyd, 

4 priſoner i in the Fleet, a catholic, had dropped ſome expreſſions, i in pri- 
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had been publiſhed againſt the elector palatine ; 
and the execution of it was committed to the duke 


of Bavaria”. The Upper Palatinate was, in a little 


time, conquered by that prince; and meaſures were 
taking in the empire for beſtowing on him the 
electoral dignity, of which the palatine was de- 

oiled. Frederic now lived with his numerous. 
family, in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, 
or at Sedan, with his uncle the duke of Bouillon. 
And throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the 
Palatinates, as well as in Bohemia, Auftria, and 


Luſatia, the progreſs of the Auſtrian arms was at- 


the profeſſors of the reformed religion. 17 

THE zeal of the commons immediately moved 
them, upon their aſſembling, to take all theſe. tranſ- 
actions into conſideration. They framed a remon- 
ſtrance, which they intended to carry to the king. 
They repreſented, that the enormous growth of the 
Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of Europe; 
that the progreſs of the catholic religion in Eng- 
land bred the moit melancholy apprehenſions, left it 


"tended with rigours and ſeverities, exerciſed againſt 


ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the king 


dom; that the indulgence of his majeſty towards 
the profeſſors of that religion had . encouraged 
their infolence and temerity; that the uüncon- 
trolled conqueſts, made by the Auſtrian family 

in Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the 
Engliſh. papiſts; but above all, that the proſpect 
of the Spaniſſi match elevated them fo far as to 


vate converfation, as if he were pleaſed with the misfortunes of the pa- 


latine and his wife. The commons were in a flame, and, pretending to 
be a court ofjudicature.and of reeord, proceeded to condemn him to a 


ſevere puniſhment. The houſe of lords checked this eneroachment; 
and, what was extraordinary, conſidering the preſent humour of the 
lower houſe, the latter acquieſced in the ſentiments of the peers. This 


is almoſt the only pretenſion of the Engliſh commons, in which they 


have not prevailed. Happily for the nation, they have been ſucceſſ. 
ful in almoſt all their other elaims. See Parliamentary Hiſtofy, vol. v. 
p. 428, 429, &c. Journ. 4, 8, 12 May i621 „„ 
W Franklyn, „„ 5 ER, 


hope 
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1 for an entire ont; if not ide Rü re: 0 15 35 
eſtabliſhment of their religion. The commons; 
therefore, entreated his majeſty, that he would im- 
mediately undertake the defence of the palatine, 
and maintain it by force of arms; that he wou 
turn his ſword againſt Spain, whoſe armies and trea- 
ſures were the chief ſupport of the catholic intereſt 
in'Europe; that he would enter into no negotiation 
for the marriage of his ſon but with à proteſtant 
princeſs; that the children of popiſhrecuſants ſhould 
be taken from their parents, and be committed to 
the care of proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters; 
and that the fines and confiſcations, to which the 
catholics were by law liable, ſhould be levied” je 
the" utmoſt ſeverity n. 

By this bold ſtep, unprecedented in England for 
many years, and ſcarcely ever heard of in peaceable 
times, the commons attacked at once all the king's 
favourite maxims of government; his cautious and 
pacific meaſures, his lenity towards the Romiſh re- 
ligion, and his attachment 'to the Spaniſh alliance, 
from which he promiſed himſelf ſuch mighty ad- 
vantages. But what moſt diſguſted him was, their 

ſeeming invaſion of his prerogative, and their pre- 
tending, under colour of advice, to direct his con- 
duct in ſuch points as had ever been acknowledged 
to belong ſolely to the management and direction of 
the ſovereign. | He was, at that time, abſent at 
Newmarket; but as ſoon as he heard of the in- 
tended ralnonſtiance' of the commons, he wrote 4 
letter to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked 
the houſe for openly debating matters far above 
their reach and capacity, and he ſtrictly forbade 
them to meddle with any thing that regarded his 
government, or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially 
not to touch on his ſon's marriage with the daughter 
of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or | 
'Q Franklyn, Pu 58, 59. . vol. i. p. 40, Kr. Kenne, | 


P. 737. | * 
Vol. VI. | 1 8 oO any . 
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22 71 ry p. any other of his friends and confederates. In order 


CY 
161. 


the more to intimidate them, he mentioned the 
impriſonment of fir Edwin Sandys; ; and though 


he denied that the confinement of that member had 


been owing to any offence committed in the houſe, 
be plainly told them, that he thought himſelf fully 
entitled to puniſh. every miſdemeanor in parliament, 


as well during i its ſitting as after its diſſolution; and 


that he intended thenceforward to, chaſtiſe an any man, 


_ whole inſolent be behaviour there. ſhould mini ter oe⸗ 


caſion of offence. 
Tr1s violent letter, in FOR EN the king, t 5 


he here imitated former precedents, may be thought 
not to have acted altogether on the defenſive, had 


the effect which might naturally have been ex- 
pected from it: The commons were inflamed, not 
terrified. Secure of their own popularity, and of 
the bent of the nation towards a war with the ca- 


tholics abroad, and the perſecution. of popery at 


home, they little dreaded the menaces of a Pri 
who. was unſupported by military force, and wh 
gentle. temper would, of itſelf, ſo ſoon. diſarm his 
ſeverity. In a new remonſtrance, therefore, they 
ſtill inſiſted on their former remonſtrance and ad- 
vice; and they maintained, though in reſpectful 
terms, that they were entitled to interpoſe with their 
counſel in all matters of government; that, to 
poſſeſs entire freedom of ſpeech, in their debates on 
public buſineſs, was their ancient and undoubted 
right, and an inheritance tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors; and that, if any member abuſed 
this liberty, it belonged to the houſe alone, WhO 


oe 


were witneſſes of his e to inflict i Proper 
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cenſure upon him. 5 


So vigorous an anſwer was no o wiſe calculated to 


appeaſe tg. king. * is. Bid, When. the approach 155 


Os . 


„ Franklyn, p. 66. Nut ech, 99 I p. wt 7 — als. 
1 N 195 60. * vol. i. p. % e p. 741. 
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dude ebtnimittes Shs were to preleltt it cn IT 


to hin, he ordered: twelve chairs ko be brought: ,. 
For that there were ſo mary kings a-coming 9. HIIs 
anſwer was prompt and arp. He told the houfe, 


tion of war than'an-addreſs of dutiful ſubſects; that 
their preteiiſion to e e into all ſtate affairs, with- 
ut exception, Was 


8 depended on a complication of views and 
gence, With Wich they were entirely unac- 
quainted; that they could not better thew their 
Wildom, as well as duty, than by keeping within 
their proper ſphete” ; and that, in any buknicl which 
{depended on his prerogative, they had no title to in- 
terßöſe With their advice, except When he was pleafed 
+6 defire it. And he conelüded with theſe memo- 
able words : Avid thoiigh abe tatinet allow of your 
Rite; in mentioning” your ancient and undoubred right 
Wh” inheritance; 1. Tcl rather have wiſhed that 
ye pa fad, that* your” privileges” were derived from 
We! grace and pe permiſſion F our anteſtort and ut (for 
Abe muff of them eren front precedents, which ' ſhews 
55 Fn Tt rb 43 inheritance); yet "we”are 
| ed 10 to F- afſſuraiice,' Shs 4 Yo; 
. le lee ps wo e ne ge 
Five tbe" ill" bias” careful to maititain and pres 


dae per 


1 their title to Frey. privilege,” if not e bs | 


N 855 


bn N ſutor AS ra alle This 1 e is magics abe t- 


Int aud ee But it was a Latin 17 8 85 N ned on 
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that their A et was more like a denuneig- | 


ac ch a Plenipotence as none of 0 . 
thei uhetſtors; even during the reign of the weakeſftt 
Princes, Had ever * pretended to; that public tranſi- 


N and 2 2. ee 8 


11s opel ener of the king pars % 
at alarm to the houſe of commons. They r, 
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CHAP. yet conſidered at leaſt. as precarious: It might be 
- XEVIL forfeited by abuſe, and they had: already ad it. 
"x62. They thought proper, therefore, immediately to 
28th Dee“ oppoſe pretenſion to pretenſion. They framed a 
Proteſtation, in which they repeated all their former 
claims for freedom of ſpeech, and an unbounded 
authority to interpoſe with their advice and counſel. 
3 And they aſſerted, That the liberties, franchiſes, pri- 
commons . Vileges, and Juriſdiftions of parliament, are the ancient 
| and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the Aale 
| Jedts of England. 

Tre king, informed of theſe increaſing heats and | 
jealouſies i in the houſe, hurried to town. He ſent 
immediately for the journals of the commons; 
and, with his own hand, before the council, he tore 

out this proteltation a; and ordered his reaſons to. 
be inſerted in the council-book, He was doubly . 
diſpleaſed, he faid, with the proteſtation of the lower 
houſe, on account of the manner of framing it, as 

well as of the matter which it contained. It was 
tumultuouſly. voted, at a late hour, and in a thin 
houſe; and it was expreſſed in ſuch general and 
ambiguous terms, as might ſerve for a foundation 

to the moſt enormous claims, and to the moſt un- 
warrantable ufurpations. upon his prerogative *-.. 
Taz meeting of the houſe might have proved 
dangerous after ſo violent a breach. It Was no 
longer poſſible, while men were in ſuch a temper, 
to finiſh any buſineſs. The king, therefore, pro- 
rogued the par liament, and ſoon. after diſſolved i At. 

by proclamation ; in which he alſo made an apology 

to the public for his whole conduct. 

Tux leading members of the houſe, fir Edward 

Coke and fir Robert Philips, were committed to 

the Tower; Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other 

priſons . As a lighter puniſhment, ſir Dudley 

Digges, ſir Thomas Crew, ſir Nathaniel. Rich, ſir 

t See note [L] at the end of the volume. u Journ. 18 Dee. 1627. 

» Franklyn, p. 65. * e 66. e vol.! i. p. 85. 
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James Perrot, joined in commiſſion with others, C M. P. 
were ſent to Ireland, in order to execute ſome bu- VIII. 
ſineſs?. The king, at that time, enjoyed, at leaſt 16212 
exerciſed, the prerogative of employing any man, 
even without his conſent, in any branch of public 
ſervice. d 
Six John S le a Jeri man in the houſe of 
commons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was 
made comptroller of the houſehold, a privy coun- 
ſellor, 1 ſoon after a baron *. This event is me- 
morable ; as being the firſt zune perhaps, in 
the whole hiftory of England, of any king's advanc- 
ing a man on account of parliamentary intereſt, and 
of Oppoſition to his meaſures. However irregular | 
this practice, it will be regarded by political rea- 
ſoners, as one of the moſt early and moſt infallible. 
ſymptoms of a regular eftabliſhed liberty. 
Tux king having thus, with fo raſh and indiſereet 
a hand, torn off that ſacred veil which had hitherto 
covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw: 
an obſcurity upon it ſo advantageous to royal pre- 
rogative, every man began to indulge himſelf in 
political reaſonings and inquiries ; and the ſame” 
factions which commenced in parliament were pro- 
pagated throughout the nation. In vain did James, 
by reiterated proclamations, forbid the diſcourſing 
of ſtate affairs. Such proclamations, if they had 
any effect, ſerved rather to inflame the curioſity of 
. the public. And, in every company or ſociety, the 
late tranſactions became the ſubject of a waks and 
a . 
- ALL hiſtory, fald the partiſans of the court, as 
wall as the hiſtory of England, juſtify the king” "Is 
poſition with regard to the origin of popular privi. 
_ * Franklyn, p. 66. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 5. © Kennet, 
| p. 749. 25 Franklyn, p. 56. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p 21. 36. 
55. The king alſo, in imitation of his predeceſſors, gave rules to 
preachers. Franklyn, p. 70. The pulpit was at that time much 


more dangerous than the preſs. Few people could . and ſill 
fewer were in the practice of reading. 


„„ leges; 
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c. K. AP leges; and every reaſonable man muſt allow, chat, 


8 


1021. | 


as monarchy is the moſt imple for 
ment, it muſt firſt have occurred: te rude and/un- 


of govern- 


inftructed mankind. The other complicated and 


Artificial additions were the ſucceflive invention of 


ſovereigns and legiſlators; or, if they were obtruded 
on the prinee by editions Tubjes, their origin muſt. 
appear, on that very account, itil more precarious 
and unfavourable. In England, the authority” of 
the king, in all the exterior forms of government; 
and in the common” Kyle of law, appears tatally ab- 


ſolute and ſovereign; nor does the real ſpirit of the- 


conkitution, as it has ever diſcovered itſelf in prac- 
tice, fall much ſhort of theſe appearances.” "Elio 
parlament i is created by his Will; by his will it is 
&ffolved. It is his will alone, though at the deſire 
of both houſes, which gives authority to laws. Fo. 
all foreign nations, the majeſty of the monarch 
ſeems to merit ſole attention and regard. And no 


ſubject, Who has expoled himſelf to cel indigna- 


non, can hope to live with ſafety in the k kingdom; 


nor can he even leave it, according to law,” without ; 


the conſent 'of his maſter.” If a magiſtrate; environ- 
ed with ſuch power and ſplendour, ſhould conſider 
his authority as ſacred; and regard himſelf as the 
anointed of heaven, his pretenſions may bear a very 
favourable conſtruction. Or, alle wing them to be 
merely pious frauds, we need not be-ſurpriſed; that 
the ſame ſtratagem which was practiſed by Minos, 
Numa, and the moſt cdebrated legillators of anti- 
IC ſhould now, in thefe reſtleſs and inquiſitive 
be employed by the king of England, Sab- 
5 are not raiſed above that quality, though af 
mbled in parliament. The ſame humble reſpe& 


and deference is ſtill due to their prince. Though 


Ts, indulges them in the Privilege of laying before 
m their domeſtic-grievances, with'which they are 
ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted, this warrants not their | 
N . into ED * of” government, 


2 
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Andy th 5 a ene examiners, it muſt appear, CB AN 

That the lines of duty are as much tranſgreſſed L VIII 

<. by amore independent and leſs reſpectful e 8 

+ of acknowledged powers, as by the aſtevpation.s of 

bs ſuch as are new and unuſual.“ 
TRE lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, _ 

Fei after a different manner. It is in vain, faid 

they, that the king traces up the Engliſh govern- 

ment to its firſt origin, in order to repreſent the 

privileges of parliament as dependent and preca- 

ribus: Preſcription, and the practice of ſo many 

ages, muſt; long ere this time, have given a fanction 

to theſe aflemblies, even though they had been de. 

rived from an origin no more dignified than that 

Which he affigns them. If the written records ot 

the Engliſh nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments 

to have ariſen from the conferit of monarchs, the 

principles of human nature, when we trace govern 

ment a ſtep higher, muſt ſhow us that monarchs 

themſelves owe all their. authority to the voluntary mn 

fubmiſſion of the people. But in fact, no age can W 

be ſhown, when. the Engliſh government was altos 5 

gether an unmixed monarehy-: And, if the privi- 

leges of the nation have, at Ges. Ne been over- 

powered by violent irruptions of foreign force r 

domeſtic uſurpation; the generous Ipirit of the 

people has ever ſeized the firſt opportunity of re- | 

: eſtabliſhing the ancient government and realy Ent e 

Though in the ſtyle of the laus, and in the uſiial 8 

forms of adminiſtration, royal authority may be re« 

preſented as ſacred and ſupreme ;. whatever: is efſen- | | 

_ tiabto the exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, 5 

mult {til be regarded as equally divine and mvio- : 

lable. Or, if any diſtinction be made in this reſpect, 

the preference is ſurely due to thoſe national coun- 

ils, by whoſe interpoſition the exorbitancies of 

tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that ſacred li- 

berty is preſerved, which heroic fpirits, in all | ages, 

Have: deemed more 1 8 than life itſelf. Nor is 
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CHAP. it ſufficient to ſay, that the mild and equitable ad- 
XLVII. miniſtration of James affords little occaſion, or no 


4627. 


HISTORY os GREAT BRITAIN. 


_ occaſion, of complaint. How moderate ſoever the 
exerciſe of his prerogative, how exact ſoever his 
obſervance of the laws and conſtitution; “ If he 
4 founds his authority on arbitrary and dangerous 


4 principles,. it is requiſite to watch him with the 


< {ame care, and to oppoſe him with the ſame vi- 

5 gour, as if he had indulged. Himſelt: in all che ; 

<< excefſes: of cruelty: and tyranny? oe nn ut 
-AMI1DS$T theſe diſputes, the wife 5 5 in 


hes nation endeavoured: to. preſerve, as much as 


poſſible, an equitable. neutrality - between the op- 
poſite parties; and the more they reflected on the 
courſe of public affairs, the greater difficulty they 
found in fixing juſt ſentiments with regard to them. 
On the one hand, they regarded the very riſe of 


parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eſtabliſhment 


of liberty; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in 


a mixed government, {o invaluable a bleſſing, with- 


out ſuffering that inconvenience, which, in ſuch. 
governments, has ever attended it. But when they 


conſidered, on the other hand, the neceſſary aims | 


and purſuits of both parties, they were {truck with 
apprehenſion. of the conſequences, and could dif- 
cover no feaſible plan of accommodation between 

them, From long practice, the crown was now 
goſſeſſed of ſo exorbitant a prerogative, that it was 
not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the defenſive, 
or endeavour to ſecure the little ground which was 
left her: It was become neceflary to carry on an 


_ offenſive war, and to circumfcribe, within more 


narrow, as well as more exact bounds, the authority. 

of the ſovereign, Upon ſuch provocation, it could 
not but happen that the prince, however. juſt 
and moderate, would endeavour to repreſs his 
opponents; and, as he ſtood upon the very brink 
of arbitrary power, it was to be feared that he 
pu haltily and e ak thoſe limits, 
>. . | which 


FF 


i 


which were not preciſely onked by the conſtitution. c HA f. 
The turbulent government of England, ever fluc- LVH. 


tuating between privilege and prerogative, would 
afford a yarietyof precedents, which might be pleaded: 


on both ſides. + In ſuch delicate queſtions, the people. 
mult be divided: The arms of the ſtate were ſtill in 


their hands: A civil war muſt enſue; a civil war, 
where no party or both parties would juſtly bear 
the blame, and where the good and virtuous would 


ſcarcely know what vows to form; were it not that 
liberty, ſo neceſſary to the perfection of human 
ſociety, would be ſufficient to bias their ene 
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O vreſt the Palatinate from the hands 5 the | 


emperor and the duke of Bavaria, muſt al- 


75 have been regarded as a difficult taſk for the 


power of England, conducted by ſo. unwarlike a 


prince as James: It was plainly impoſſible, While 


Negotia- 
tions with 


regard to 


the mar- 
riage and 
the Pala- 
tinate. 


the breach ſubſiſted between him and the commons. 
The king's negotiations, therefore, had they been 
managed with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt now 
carry leſs weight. with them; and it was eaſy to elude 
all his applications. When lord Digby, his am- 
baſſador to the emperor, had deſired a ceſſation 
hoſtilities, he was referred to the duke of Bavaria, | 
who commanded the Auſtrian armies. The duke 


of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous 


to form any treaty for that purpoſe. - Ho/tilities are 
already ceaſed, ſaid he; and I doubt not but I ſhall be | 
able to prevent their. revival by keeping firm poſſe Nen 
of the Palatinate, till a final rechen, ſhall be gen- 
cluded between. the contending parties. Notwith- 
ſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume | 
with the emperor a treaty of accommodation ; and 


he opened the negotiations at Bruſſels, under the 
WAA. of archduke Albert ; and after his La 


6-01 
RD > > Franklyn, . 5. Rultiworth, vol. f bo p. 38. 


2555 „ „„ "wh 


AK Kt; E 11 5 5 — 
which . about this time, 1 1 has of the OW KFO 
Infanta: When the conferences were entered upon, XLIX. 


it was found, that the powers of theſe. princes: 2 


determine in the controverſy were not ſufficient or 
ſatisfactory. Schwartzenbourg, the Imperial mir 
ſter, was expected at London; and it was hoped that: 
he would bring more ample authority: His com- 
maiſon referred entirely to the negotiation at Bruſ- 
ſels. it was not difficult for the king to perceive, 
that his applications were negleded- by the emperor;zi 
but as be had no choice of any other expedient, and 
it ſeemed the intereſt of his fon-in-law to keep alive 
his pretenfions, he was ſtill content to follow Ferdi- 
nand through all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nox was he 
entirely diſcouraged, even when the Imperial diet alt 
Natiſbon, by the influence or rather authority of the. 3 
_ emperor, though contrary to the proteſtation of Sax... 
 6ny, and of all the proteſtant princes and cities, had 
tfanteerred the electoral dignity! from ane, Fein 0. 
the duke of Bavaria. Ts 


'* Meanwitts the efforts made bj Prederie, for the e 


reccvery of his dominions, were vigorous. Fhree Ah 
armies were leyied in Germany by his authority, uns. 
F ee eee duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick; _ 


oc ince of Baden-Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt t 
The two former generals were defeated by count” 
15 and the Imperialiſts: The third, though much 
iar in force to his enemies, ſtill maintained the 
War; 5 but with no equal fupplies of money either 
from the palatine or the king of England. It was: 
chiefly by piltage and free quarters in the Palatinate,” | 
that he. ddt his army. As the Auſbrians were 

gu arly paid, they were kept in more exact diſci- 


line ; and James.) juſtly became apprehenſives left! ſo- - 
unequal : A FAT belides ravaging the palatine's 
_ hereditary domitions, would end in the total: aliena-; 
tion of the people's affections 25 their ancient ſo- 
vereign, by whom they were plundered, and in an 
5 to their new maſters, by whom they 
e „„ were 
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HISTORY OF GREAT: BRITAIN. 


C 5 A P. were protected e. He perſuaded therefore his ſon- 


negotiations of that court being commonly dilatory, 
it was not eaſy for a prince of ſo little penetration 


Parl. Hiſt, vol.v. p. 44. 2 Kennet, p.749. 


in- law to diſarm, under colour of duty and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the emperor: And accordingly, Mansfeldt 
£ ag diſmiſſed from the palatine's ſervice ; and that 
ous general withdrew his army into the Low 
untries, and there received a commiſſion from 
the States of the United Provinces: + © e 

To ſhew how little account was made of ans 8 
negotiations abroad, there is a pleaſantry mentioned 
by all hiſtorians, which: for that reaſon, ſhall have 


place here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a courier 


was introduced carrying the doleful news that the 
Palatinate would ſoon be wreſted from the houſe of 
Auſtria; ſo powerful were the ſuceburs, which, from 

all quarters, were liaſtening to the relief of the de- 


; _ Þpoiled elector: The king 'of Denmark had agreed 


to contribute to his affiſtance a hundred thouſand 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thouſand : 
butter-boxes, and the king of England a hundred 


' thouſand ambaſſadors. On other occaſions, he 15 


painted with a ſcabbard, but without a word; 
with a ſword, which nobody could e though” 
ſeveral were pulling at i | 
Ir was not from his negotiations with Me em peror , 
or the duke of Bavaria, that James expected an 
ſucceſs in his projet of reſtoring the palatine: Eile | 
es were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he 
could effect his ſon's marriage with the Infanta, he 
doubted not but that, after ſo intimate a conjunc- 
tion, this other point could eaſily be obtained. The 


* 


in buſineſs, to diſtinguiſh; whether the difficulties, 
which occurred, were real or affected; and he was 
furpriſed, after negotiating five years on fo ſimple 


2 demands, that he was not more advanced than at 


* 4 8 Pig 
1 N > 7 
* 2 


EET 


the 


4 e * 0 thr PET: 


quilite for the marriage of the Infanta with a pro- 


teſtant prince; and the king of Spain, having un- 238. 
dertaken to procure that diſpenſation, had — 


acquired the means of retarding at pleaſure, or « 
forwarding the marriage, and at the fame time 4 


_ concealing. entirely 555 artifices from the court off 


England. | 
IN order to remove Cell hos 1 dit. 


patched Digby, ſoon after created earl'of Briſtol, as 


his ambaſſador to Philip IV. who had lately ſac- 
cceded his father in the crown of Spain. He ſe- 
cretly employed Gage as his agent at Rome; and 
finding that the difference of religion was the prin- 
cipal, if not the ſole difficulty, which - retarded the 
marriage, he relolved to ſoften. that objection as 
much as poſſible. He iſſued public orders for diſ- 
charging all popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned; 


and it was daily apprehended that he would forbid, 


for. the. future, the execution of the penal laws enatt-. 


ed againſt them. For this ſtep, ſo, oppoſite to the 


rigid ] ſpirit. of his ſubjects, he took care to apolo- 


gize; and he even endeavoured to aſcribe it to his 


grent zeal for the reformed religion. He had been 


making applications, he ſaid, to all foreign princes 
for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed proteſtants; 
and he was till anſwered by objections derived from. 
the. ſeverity. of the Engliſh laws againſt catholics 
it might 1 :deed occur to him, that, if the extremit 


of religious zeal were ever to abate among chriſtian : 
ſects, one of them mult. begin; and nothing would: 
be more honourable for England, than to have ied 7 
the way in ſentiments ſo wiſe and moderate 
Nor only the religious puritans murmured at 
this tolerating. meaſure of the king: The A of 
civil, liberty were alarmed at ſo important an exer- 


tion of Prerogative. But, among other dangerous 


— 


| = e p-. 69. Ruſtyrarth, vol. i. v. IE 


as 3 A. diſpenſation. from Rome was re- CHA P. 
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that time poſſeſſed of the diſpenſing 8 72 Ar leaſt, 


e OF eREAT . 
articles of authority, the kings of Englatid were tt 


were in the conſtant practice of exerciſing it. Befides, | 
though the royal prerogative in civil matters was 


then extenſive, the princes, during ſome late reigns, 


"Kid been accuſtomed to afſume à ſtill greater in e 
cleſiaſtical. And the king failed Hot to repreſent tlie 
toleration of catholics as 2 a mealure entirely of that . 


2 + ; EF! 8 2 * SES 


matufe:” 
** Fenz 8 bse ien 4 in favoür of the caths 


He attained his end. The ſame religious flistives 


| which had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid in 


fincere in all the ſteps taken with reg 


ard to the mar- 
riage; were now the chief cauſe of promoting it. By 
its means, it was there heped the Engliſh EathoHie 


: would for the future enjoy eaſe and/indulgente; and 
The Infanta would be the happy inſtrament of pr6- 


curing to the church "ſome "tranquillity; after the 


many ſevere perſecutions which If had Fits Un- 


dergone. The earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vigilance 


: i ihn ae who had Ry op he 


and projects c. A daughter of Spain, whont he re- 


preſents as extremely accompliſhed, would foon; he 
aid, arrive in England, and bring with ber an im. 
menſe fortune of two millions of pieces of eight, or 

fix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; a ſum fout 
times" greater than Spain had ever before g tven with 


| any princeſs, and almoſt equal to all the money 


which'the parliament, during thewhole courſeof thi 


_ reign, had hitherto granted to the King. But wh 
was of more importance to James's honour and hap- 


pineſs, Briſtol conſidered-this match as an infallible 


5 Pia gnoſtic of the palatine's reſtoration ; nor would 


biltp, he thought, have ever e bis ſiſter "9 


f  Ruſhworth, . 1.5 p. 294. Wl $i K * bie 5. . : : 7 
pealon 7 ; : 21 * ſo 
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Þ, age A. Patt under the ptoſpect of « anterinl | C HA 0 


next day into a war with England. So. eract was SU — 
his intelligence, that the molt ſecret councils: of the 
en he boaſts, had never eſcaped him; and 
he found that they had all along conſidered tha 
marriage. of: the Intanta. and the reſtitution of the. 
Palatinate as meaſures clolely connected, or altoge- 
ther inſeparable', However little calculated James's 
character to-extort ſo vaſt a conceſſion ; however 
improper the meaſures which he had purſued for 
attaining. that end; the ambaſſador could not with- 
ſtand. the plain evidence; of facts, by which Philip 
now demonſtrated. his ſincerity. Perhaps too, like 
a wiſe man, he conſidered; that reaſons of fate, 
Which are ſuppoſed ſolely to influence the Councils 
of monarchs, are not always the motivgs which there 
preflominate z that the milder views of pratitude, 
Honour, friend{hip,. generoſity, are frequently able, 


balanc e.theſe ſelfiſn conſiderations; that the juſtice 


and moderation. of James had been ſo conſpicuous in 15 bes 


all theſe tranſactions; his reliance on Spain, his con- 
ſjdence in her friendfhip, that he had at laſt obtained 
the cordial alliance of that nation, ſo celebrated for 
honour. and fidelity. Or if Politics muſt ſtill be 
| ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all public meafures, 
the maritime power of England was ſo conſiderable, 
and the,Spanith dominions ſo divided, as might well 
aduce the council of Philip to think that a ſincere 
friendſhip with the maſters of the ſea could not be 
W by too great eonceſſions k. And as James, 
during ſo many years, had been allured and feduced: 
by hopes and. ce ee, Hig A eee * 
n Ruüſhworth, vol. i. "PII. * 

We find by private letters between OE IV. and tue Condé n. 


N varen, ſhown by the latter to Buckingham, that the marriage and the: 
reſtitution of the Palatinate were always conſidered by the court of 
Spain As inſeparable. See Franklyn, p. 71, 7. Ruſhworth, vol. i. 
P. 7.4. 280. 299, 300. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 66. | 
+ rr ag he 74. 
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HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


SAP: delays. and diſappointments ; it, would probably; 0 


1622. | 


cur, that there was now no medium left between the 
moſt inveterate hatred and the molt intimate alliance 


between the nations. Not to mention, that, as a 


new ſpirit began about this time to animate the 
councils of France, the friendſhip of England be- 
came every day more neceſſary to 10 greatneſs and 
ſecurity of the Spaniſh monarch. TIT 
All meaſures being, "therefore, agreed on be⸗ | 
tween the parties, nought was wanting but the diſ- 


penſation from Rome, which might be: conſidered: 


Character 
of Buck - 


ingham. 


as a mere formality'. The king, juſtified by ſucceſs, 
now exulted in his pacific counſels, and boaſted of 
his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when all theſe 
flattering proſpects were blaſted by the temerity of a 
man, whom he had fondly exalted from a private 
condition, to be the bane of Mme, ob his family, 
and of his people oak 
EER ſince the fall of e Mack ingen 
had governed, with an uncontrolled way, bath 
the court and nation; and could James's eyes hays: 
been opened, he bad: now full opportunity of ob- 
ſerving how unfit his favourite was for the high 
ſtation to which he was raiſed. Some ere 


ments of a courtier he poſſeſſed t, Of every Os 


of a miniſter he Was utterly deſtitute. Headſtro 

in his paſſions; and incapable equally. of en 
and of diſſimulation: Sincere from violence rather 
than candour; expenſive from profuſion more than 
generoſity: A warm friend, a furious enemy; but 


without any choice or qiſcernment i in either: With 


theſe qualities he had early. and quickly mounted 
to the higheſt rank; and partook. at onee of the 
inſolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, 
and the impetuoſity which belongs to perſons born 
in high ee Sus age g 875 e e pee * 


4 Ruttwonth, vol, ', 5. 66. 
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_ IT" wales hots 1 d the arrc g * ce yy wan 
of this overgrown favourite, che prince of Wales XX. | 
himfel had not been entirely ipared 3 and a great 1623. 

coldneſs, if not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, ta- 
ken place between them. Buckingham, deſirous of 
an opportunity, which might conne@ him with the 
prince, and overcome his averſion, and at the ſame 
time envious of the great -oredit acquired by Briſtol 
in the Spanith negotiation, bethought himſelf of an 
expedient, by wich He might at once gratiſy bot 
theſe inclinations. He repreſented to Charles, that 
perſons of his exalted ſtation were peculiarly unfor- | 
tunate in their marriage, the chief circumſtance in i 
life; and commonly received into their arms a bride, 
unknown to them, to whom they were unknown; 
not-endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervice; 
wood Hah f alone, by negotiations, by political 
| Intereſt ; That however accompliſhed the Infanta, 
the muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a melancholy victim 
of ſtate, and could not but think with averſion of 
that day; when the was to enter the bed of a ſtranger; 
and, pa Ban into a foreign eountry and a new Nane | 
bid adieu for ever to her father's houſe and te her 
native land: That it was in the prinee's power to 
ſoften all theſe rigours, and lay ſuch an obligation 
on her, as would attach the moſt-indifferent temper, 
as would warm the coldeſt affections: That his jour- 
ney to Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, 
which would equal all the fictions of Spaniſh romance, 
and ſuiting the amorous and enterpriſing character 
of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to 
the princeſs under the agreeable character of a de. 
voted lover and daring adventurer: That the ne: 
gotiations with regard to the Palatinate, which had 
hitherto languiſſied in the hands of miniſters, would 
quickly be terminated by fo illuſtrious an agent, ſe- 
conded by the mediation and intreaties of the grate- 
ful Infanta : That: Spaniſh generolity, moved by that 
e | Ges K | unexampled 
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en AF. unexampled truſt and confidence, would make con- 


1623. 


however the world might 


entruſt his only ſon, t 
of his age, to the diſcr 
much as providing the 


ceſſions beyond what could be expected from poli- | 


tical views and conſiderations :: And that he would 
uickly return to the king with the glory of having 


qui 
re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy palatine, by the ſame en- 
terpriſe which procured him the affections and 


para of the Spaniſh princeſs of 

TIE mind of the young prince, 1 0 can- 
dour, was inflamed by theſe generous and romantic 
ideas, ſuggeſted by Buckingham. He agreed to 
make application to the king for his approbation. 
They choſe the moment of his kindeſt and moſt 


jovial humour; and more by the earneſtneſs which 
they expreſſed, than by the force of their reaſons, 
they obtained a haſty and unguarded conſent to their 


undertaking. And having engaged his promiſe to 


| keep their purpole ſecret, they left him, in orges 0 


make preparations for the journey. 93557 


views of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty 
and danger which could occur He reflected, that, 
; thi-fally of youth 


in the prince, they wou 
hes at his years, and after his experience, could 
heir of his crown, the prop 
Lecurity of a ſafe conduct 
in his favour: That if the 
ſincere in his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh 
the treaty of marriage, and bring the Infanta into 


England; if he were not ſincere, the: folly was {till, 


| more egregious of committing the prince into his 


hands: That Philip, when poſſeſſed of ſo invaluable 
a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe: 


Sw f 1 £34 3,3 LD 3 fe 
m = Clive, vol. i: . 1171 . 
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ion of foreigners, without ſo 


iſn monarch were 


of 


No ſooner was the king alone, than "OV at 
more cautious than ſanguine, ſuggeſted very different 


never forgive himſelf, 


— 


| harder ten of ae + And that the temerity 


140 4 * © $0 Trat 131 


of the 8 o apparent, that the event, CHA b. 
how proſperous ſoever, could not juſtify it; and if 
diſaſtrous, it would render himſelf infamous to bis a 
people and ridiculous to all poſterity -. 
'ToRMENTED with theſe reflections, as ſoon as habe 
prince and Buckingham returned for their diſpatches, 
he informed them of all the reaſons which had de- 
termined him to change his reſolution; and he 
begged them to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh an adventure. 
The prince received the diſappointment with ſorrow- 
ful ſubmiſſion and filent tears: Buckingham pre- 
ſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, which he had 
ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eaſy 
maſter. He told the king, that nobody for the 
future would believe any thing he faid, when he re- ; 
tracted fo ſoon the promiſe ſo ſolemnly given; that 
he plainly diſcerned this change of reſolution to pro- 
ceed from another breach of his word, in commu- 
nicating the matter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed 
him with thoſe pitiful reaſons which he had alleged, 
and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know 
Who his counſellor had been; and that if he receded 
from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a diſ- 
obligation to the prince, who had now ſet his heart 
upon the journey, after his majeſty's approbation, 
that he could never forget it, nor 1 ann 
who had been the cauſe of it. 
Tux king, with great earneſtneſs, fottified- _ 
many oaths, made his apology, by denying! that he 
had communicated the matter to any; and finding 
himſelf affailed, as well by the boiſterous importu- 
nities of Buckingham, as by the warm entreaties of 
(his ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other 
occaſions, been always dutiful, neyer earneſt; he 
TO Om OI the We e to aſſent 10 _ r purpoſed 
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CH A P. journey. It was agreed that fir Francis Cottington 


= 


. alone, the prince s ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, 
gentleman of his bed - chamber, ſhould accompany 
them; and the former bein at that time in the 


ante- chamber, he wWas immec N called i in by the - 


King's orders. 

Jams told Cottington, that he had always been 
an honeſt man, and therefore he was now to truſt 
him in an affair of the higheſt importance, which 
he was not, upon his life, to diſcloſe to any man 
Whatever. Cottington, ” added he, © here is baby 
Charles and Stenny, (theſe ridiculous appellations 


he uſually gave to the prince and Buckingham,) 


« who have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, 
<« and fetch home the Infanta: They will have but 


two more in their company, and have choſen you 


'« for one. What think you of the journey?“ Sir 
Francis, who was a prudent man, and had reſided 


ſome years in Spain as the king's agent, was ſtruck 


with all the obvious objections to fuch an enterpriſe, 
and ſcrupled not to declare them. The king threw 
Himſelf upon his bed, and cried, I told you this be- 
fare; ; and fell into a new paſſion and new Jamenta- 


tions, complaining that he was undone, and thould 
loſe baby Charles. 


Tur prince ſhowed by his . that "5 
was extremely diffatisfiedwithCottington? 8 diſcourſes 


4 | but Buckingham broke into an open paſſion, againſt 


the journey, and of the manner of travell 
6 Xiculars of which be right be a competent juds E 


8 FEEL 


him, The king, he told tim, aſked him. ONT, of 
50 ; 5 Par-. 


Having gone the road ſo often by poſt ; but that he, 
'without:being called to it, had the preſumption to 
give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his 
maſter, which he ſhould repent as long as he lived. 

A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put 
De poor king into a new agony in behalf of "EY 10 
Yant, 1255 be 1 TOE Mo for ee 


% 


—— W 
e 


2 


l ee , 


N "Upon which he far with ſome emo. & HA. 
5 Nay, by God, Stenny, you are much to Blame N 15 
for uſing him ſo : He anſwered me directly to the queſ- 623 
tion 24 1 afted him, and very hone/tly and wiſely ; 
and yet, you know, he faid no more than I tvld you be. 
fore, he was called in. However, after all this paſs | 
ſion on both ſides,” James renewed his confent ; and 
proper directions were given for the journey. Nor 
'was he now at. any loſs to di ſcover, that the whole 
intrigue was originally contrived by Buckingham, 
as well as rm ee by his ſpirit and impe- 
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8 "Tuner lee ances, which ſo well charac 
the perfons, feem to have been related by Cottington 
to ra Clarendon, from whom they are here tranſ- 
eribed; ; and though minute, are not undeſerving of 
4 ple, hiſtory. 
p prince and Buckin cham, with their two at- 
tetidints, and fir Richard © hs. maſter of horſe 
. > Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered 
through France; and they even yentured into a 
ecurt ll at Paris, where Charles faw the princeſs 
_ Henrietta, whom he afterwards eſpouſed, and who 
was at that time in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
In eleven days after their departure from London, th Mar. 
they arrived at Madrid; and ſurpriſed every body . 
by 4 ſtep fo unufual among great princes. The jovene CH 
Spanith monarch immediately pard Charles a dhe Spain. 
exprefſed the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence 
 Tepofed in him, and made warm proteſtations of a 
_ correſpondent confidence and friendſhip. By the 
moſt Tudious civilities, he ſhowed the reſpect Wbich | 
he hore to His royal gueſt. He gave him a golden 
Key, which Fry all his apartments, that the prince 
might, without any introduction, have acceſs to him 
at all hours: He took the left hand of him on every 
_ occaſion, except in the apartments aſſigned to 
Charles; for there, he ſaid, the prince was at home: 
Cbarles was introduced into the palace with the ſame 
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C 2. 2 N pomp and ceremony that attends the kings of Spain 


1653 


on their coronation : The council received public 
orders to obey him as the king himſelf: Olivarez 
too, though a grandee of Spain, who has the right 


of being covered before his own king, would not 


put on his hat in the prince's preſence v: All the 
priſous of Spain were thrown open, and all the pri- 
ſoners received their freedom, as if the event, the 
moſt honourable and moſt fortunate, had happened : 


to the monarchy 1: And every ſumptuary law with 


regard to apparel was ſuſpended during Charles's 


reſidence in Spain. The Infanta, however, was only 


ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas of 


- decency being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow of any iarcher 


intercourſe, tall the arrival of the diſpenſation . 

— Tur point of honour was carried ſo far by — 
generous people, that no attempt was made, on 
account of the advantage which they had acquired, 


| of impoſing any harder conditions of treaty : Their 
pious zeal only prompted them, on one occaſion, to 


deſire more conceſſions in the religious articles; but, 


upon the oppoſition of Briſtol, accompanied with 


ſome reproaches, they immediately defiſted. The 


pope, however, hearing of the prince's arrival in 
Madrid, tacked ſome new clauſes to the diſpenſa- 
tion”; andi it became neceffary to tranſmit tlie articles 
to London, that the king might ratify them. This 


treaty, which-was made public, confiſted of ſeveräl 


CO 


ticle, in which the king promiſed, that the children 
ſhould be educated by the princeſs, till ten years of 


articles, chiefly regarding the exerciſe of the catholic 
3 by the Infanta and her houſehold. Nothing 
d reaſonably be found fault with, except one ar- 


age. This condition could not be inſiſted on, but 


with a view of feaſoning their minds with catholic 
Principles; FG ta ſo ents an age np 'A 


r anke, N „%«ͤ; —ꝗ cons] 4 Kaho, p. 74. . 
7 Ruſhworth, vol. i. 0 lcdem, vol. i. p. 84. „ 
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ſufficient . againſt theological prejudices, yet 
the ſame reaſon which made the pope inſert that 
article, ſhould have induced the king to reject it. 

BSI DES the public treaty, there were ſeparate 


arte privately ſworn to by the king; in which 


he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againſt 
catholics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, 
and to grant a toleration for the exerciſe of the 
catholic religion in private houſes . Great mur- 
murs, we may believe, would have ariſen againſt 
theſe articles, had they been made known to the 
public; ſince we find it to have been imputed as 


an enormous crime to the prince, that, having re- 
ceived, about this time, a very civil letter from 


the Pope, he was induced to return a "very civil 
rf > Ak Gregory XV. who rants the . 
penſation died, and Urban VIII. was choſen in his 


place. 


Upon this event, the nuncio refuſed to 


deliver the diſpenfation, till it ſhould be renewed by 


Urban; and that crafty pontif delayed ſending a 


new diſpenſation, in hopes that, during the prince's 
rehidence in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen 
n to effect his converſion. The king of Eng- 
And as well as the prince, became impatient. On 
the firſt hint, Charles obtained permiſſion to return; 


and Philip graced his departure with all the cireum- 


ſtances of elaborate civility and reſpect, which had 
attended his reception. 
on the ſpot Where they took leave of each other, as 


a monument of mutual friendſhip; and the prince, | 


having ſworn to the obſervance of all the articles, 


entered on his journey, and embarked on board the 


„ fleet at St. Anderoo 5 


Tux character of Charles, 8 of ae, 


reſerve, "EIS: fobriety 3 3. JIE s agrecable to 


e N p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 35. Kennet, b. 769. 55 
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C 1 „the manners ef the Spaniards; the unparalleled 


8 2 
X. 


1623. 


confidence which he had repoſed in their nation; 
the romantie gallantry which he had pra iſed to- 
wards their princeſs; all theſe eireumſtances, joined 
to his youth and advantageous figure, had endeared; 
him to the whole court of Madrid, and had im- 
prefled, the moſt favourable ideas. of him. Rut, in 
the ſame proportion that the prince was beloved 
and eſteemed, was Buckingham Jelpiled and hated. 


His bebaviour, eompoſed of Engliſh familiarity, and; 


Freneh vivacity ; his {allies of 6 ng his indecent: 


freedoms with the prince, his diſſolute pleaſures, his 


arrogant, impetuous temper, which he neither could, 
nor cared: to diſguiſe; qualities hke theſe, could, 


moſt of them, be eſteemed no- where, but to the 
Spaniards were the objects of peculiar avexſion . 


They could not conceal their ſurpriſe, chat ſuch a 
wok could intrude into a negociation now conduct. 
ed te a period by fo: accompliſhed a miniſter as 


Briſtol, and could aſſume to Eunſelt all the merit of 


it. They lamented the Infanta's fate, who muſt be 
bed by a man, whoſe: temerity ſeemed to re- 


APPLOAT! 
pee no laws, divine or human And when they 


obſerved, that he had the imprudence to inſult the 
Conde duke of Olivarea, their prime miniſter, every 
one, who: was ambitious of paying court to the 


| Spaniſh, became deſirous of ſhowing a nenen for 
_ Engliſh favourite. 


Tux duke of 3 told G Olivarez, that his 
own attachment to the Spaniſb nation and to the 


ang of Spain was extreme; that he would contri- 


bute to every meaſure which could cement the 


friendſhip between England and them; and that his 


peculiar ambition would be to ee the prince's 
marriage with the Infanta. But, he added, with a 


ſincerity equally inſolent and indiſcreet, With regard 
10 you, fir, in Pl Hauler, you. muſt not. 8 der me. 4 


» Franklyn, p. 86. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103: 
* 1 vol. i. p. 101. . W vol. 15 p- 30; 


YET." | . ye 


* 


Ed 


71.4 TEHSHATAME ED NO WHOTZ19 r 


FE TOY du muſt over expot from me all puſſule;C, H * 
_ and oppoſition. The Conde duke en na | 
with a becoming dignity, that he Very W will TR 
cepted of what was proffeted him: And on ele, 5 : - 
texms the favourites parted * mt 

BuckxinGHan, ſenſible haw 7 $a ia rep: | 
come to the Spaniards, and dreading the influence 
ick that nation would naturally acquire after tha 
arrival of the Infanta, refolved: to .caploy; all his 
credit in order to prevent the marriage. By what 
arguments he could engage the prince to offer ſuch 
an inſult to the Spaniſh nation, from whom he had 
mat with ſuch generous treatment; by what colours 
he could diſguiſe the ingratitude and imprudence ok. 
ſuch à meaſure; theſe are totally.unknown to us. 
We may. only conjecture, that the many unavoid- 
able cauſes of delay, which had ſo. long prevented 
the arrival of the diſpenſation, had afforded to Buck 
ingham a pretence for throwing. on the Spaniards 
the imputation of inſincerity in the whole treaty, 
It alſo; appears, that his impetuous and domineer- 1 
ing character had acquired, what it ever after main- | 
tained, à total aſcendant over the gentle and modeſt 
temper of Charles; and, when the prince leit 
Madrid, he was firmly determined, notwithſtand- 
ing all bia Profeſſians, to break. olf the rear with 


—_— is. not t likely that eee prevailed. fo 
eaſily with James to abandon. a projet, which, 
during ſo many years, had been the object of all his 
Wiſhes, and which he had now unexpectedly con- 
ducted to a happy period.. A rupture with Spain, 
the loſs of two millions, were preſpects little agree · 
able to this pacific. and indigent: monarch. But, 
finding his only ſon bent againſt a match, which had 
always been oppoſed: by his people and his parlia- 
ment, he yielded to the diffieulties which he had not 
2 Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 103. e vol. i i. p. . 
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CHAP. courage or ſtrength of mind ſufficient to overcome. 


| 1623. 


XIIX. The prince therefore, and Buckingham, on May 

arrival at London, aſſumed entirely the direction of 

the negociation; and it was their buſineſs to ſeek 
for pretences, by which they could eve a colour to 
their intended breach of treaty. xy. 


- Tmaver the reſtitution of the Patatinate had ever 


1 been conſidered by James as a natural or neceſſary 


conſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he had always 
forbidden his miniſters to infiſt on it -as a prelimi- 
nary article to the concluſion of the marriage treaty. 


Hie conſidered that this principality was now in the 
hands of the emperor and the duke of Bavaria; and 


that it was no longer in the king of Spain's power, | 


by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to its | 
ancient maſter. The ſtrict alliance of Spain with 


theſe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 


ſoften ſo diſagreeable a demand by every art of ne- 
gotiation; and many articles muſt of neceſſity be 
adjuſted, before ſuch an important point could be 
effected. It was ſufficient, in James's" opinion, if 
the ſincerity of the Spaniſh court could, for the 
preſent, be aſcertained; and, dreading farther de- 
lays of the marriage, 10 long wiſhed for, he was 


reſolved to truſt the palatine's full reſtoration to the 


event of future counſels and deliberationss. 

IIS whole ſyſtem of negociation e ee | 
now reverſed ; and he overturned every ſuppoſition 
upon which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. 
After many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay 


or prevent the eſpoutals, Briſtol received poſitive 
orders not to deliver the proxy, which had been left 


in his hands, or to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity 
were given for the full reſtitution of the Palatinate".. 
Philip underſtood this language. He had been ac- 


quainted with the diſguſt received by Buckingham; 
and deeming him a man capable of os to 


* 


Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. Pools 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 105. Ke p. 10. „„ 
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his own ungovernable paſſions, the greateſt intereſts c HAP. 


of his maſter and of his country, he had expected, ALIX. 
that the unbounded credit of that favourite would be 
employed to embroil the two nations. 


however, to throw the blame of the rupture entirely b 


on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand a 
written promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to pro- 
cure the reſtoration of the Palatinate, either by per- 


ſuaſion, or by every other poſſible means; and, 
when he found that this conceſſion gave no ſatiſ- 


1623. 


Determined, Marriage 
treaty 


roken, 


faction, he ordered the Infanta to lay aſide the title 
of princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after the ar- 


rival of the diſpenſation from Rome, and to drop 
the ſtudy of the Engliſh language e. 
that ſuch raſh counſels, as now governed the court 


of: England, would not ſtop at the breach of the 


marriage treaty, he ordered preparations for war 
immedntely to be made e e all his Jon. 
mions * „ £543 

Tus 1 B by means estas ea 
the ordinary rules of politics, conducted ſo near an 
| honourable period, the marriage of his ſon, and the 


. reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, failed at. laſt of Ts | 


purpoſe, by means equally unaccountable. © 
Bur, though the expedients already uſed by 
Buckingham were ſufficiently inglorious both for 


himſelf and for the nation, it was neceſſary for him, 


ere he could fully effect his purpoſe, to wo arti: 
fices FA gra diſhonourable. 8 


VE: concert new meaſures ; and, without the aſſiſt- 


And thinking | 


Inu king, having broken with Shani was obliged | 


1624. 


ance of parliament, no effectual ſtep of any kind 


could be taken. The benevolence which, during 


the interval, had been rigorouſſy exacted for re- 


covering the Palatinate, though levied for ſo po- 


bene an end, hack en to! We I n 7 1 - 


8 - N p. fo. Ruſhworth, Wt i. p. 11s. 3 ' 
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chan ill-will from bis ſubjects . Whatever dif. 
eouragements, therefore, he might receive from his 
ill agreement with former parliaments, there was 
2 neceſſity of ſummoning once more this aſſembly: 


And it might be hoped, that the Spaniſh alliance, 


which gave ſuch umbrage, being abandoned, the 
commons would now be better ſatisfied wich the 
king's adminiſtration. In his ſpeech: to the houſes, 
James dropped ſome hints of his cauſes of com- 


plaint againſt Spain; and he graciouſſy condeſtended 
10 afk the advice of parliament, which he had ever 


before rejected, with regard to the conduét of ſo 


important an affair as his ſon's marriage b. Buck- 


ingham delivered, to a committee of lords 3 com- | 


mons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be 
wue and complete, of every ſtep taken in the ne- 
gotiations with Philip: But partly by the ſuppreſſion 

of ſome facts, eh by the falſe colouring laid on 
others, this narrative was calculated. entirely to miſ- 


lead the parliament, and to throw on the court of 


Spain the reproach of artifice and infincerity. He 
faid that, after many years negotiation, the king 
found: not himſelf any nearer his purpoſe; and that 

Briſtol had never brought the treaty beyond ge- 
neral profeſſions and declarations: That the prince, 
doubting the good intentions of Spain, reſolved at 
laſt to take à journey to Madrid, and put the 
matter to the utmoſt trial: That he tkere found 
ſuch artificial dealing as made him conclude all the 
ſteps taken towards the marriage to be falfe and de- 


c chase 8 That the reſtitution. of the. Palatinate, 


L 2 'To 5a by 80 3 3 eee were uſually 


raifed, Johnſtone tells us, in his Rerum Britannicarum hiſtoria, that | 


Barnes, a citizen of London, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute 


any thing; upon which the treaſurer ſent him word, that he muſt 


immediately prepare himſelf to carry, by poſt, a diſpateh into Ireland. 


The citizen was glad to make his peace, by paying a hundred 
pounds; and no-one durſt afterwards Fete? FP benevolence re- 


quired. See farther, Coke, p. o. 5 15 


K e P- 79. e vol. i. 5 116. Kenne, p. 778. 
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which had ever been regarded by wid king ab an © CHAP. 
effential preliminary, was not ſeriouſly intended by IX. 
Spain: And that, after enduring much bad en — ON 
oy prince was obliged. to return to England, with. + 
ut any hopes, either of obtaining the poems Ig — 
of jay tag the elector palatine h. 
Tris. narrative, which, confidering e "TROY 
ance of the occaſion, and the ſolemnity of that 
aſſembly to which it was delivered, deſerves 
blame, was yet vouched for truth by the prince of 
Wales, who was preſent; and the king himſelf lent 
It, indirectly, his authority, by telling the parlia- 
ment khat it was by his orders Buckingham laid the 
whole. affair before them. The conduct of theſe 
Princes It is difficult fully to excuſe. It is in vain 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles; 
unleſs his inexperience and youth, as is probable i, 
if not certain, really led him into error, and inde - 
him ſwallow all the falſities of Buckingham. And 
though the king was here hurried from his own „ 
mealures by. the impetuoſity of others; eee | 
ſhould have induced him to proſtitute his chara a 
ine OP to nes "he: ene ee at leaſt es 00- 


© BUCKINGHam's narrative, 1 artfully «dif. 

| — contained ſo many contradictory cireum- 
ances, as: were ſufficient to open the èyes of all 
reaſonable men; but it concurred ſo well with the 
paſſions and prejudices: of the parliament, that no 
ſcruple was made of immediately adopting it. 

: Charmed with 1 obtained at ee HE op- 


* & 


bes c 5 ee ting Rultorth, vol. A ». 1194 7 

+; Parl.. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 20, 2, &. | „ 

i See note [M} at the end of the . e $77, e e 

* It muſt, bowever, be confeſſed, that kbe king ern ate | 
5 houfe not to take Buckingham s narrative for his, though it was 
laid before them by his order. Parl. Hift, vol. vi. p. og. James 


was probably aſhamed to have been em a far VE kig favourite, 
A Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. „„ Rs . in 


Tg | 5 | portunity, 
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C'H AP. portunity, ſo long wiſhed for, of going to war with 
XLINX: papiſts, they little thought of future conſequences; 


1624. 


but immediately adviſed the king to break off both 
treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded 
the marriage, as that for the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate m. The people, ever greedy of war till they 
ſuffer by it, diſplayed their triumph at theſe violent 


meaſures by public bonfires and rejoicings, and by 


inſults on the Spaniſh miniſters. © Buckingham was 
now the favourite of the public, and of the parlia- 


ment. Sir Edward Coke, in the houſe of commons, 


called him the ſaviour of the nation n. Every place 


reſounded with his praiſes. And he himſelf, in- 
toxicated by a popularity which he enjoyed fo littte 
time, and which he ſo ill deſerved, violated all duty 


to his indulgent maſter, and entered into cabals with 
the puritanical members, who had ever oppoſed the 
royal authority. He even encouraged ſchemes for abo- 
liſhing the order of biſhops, and ſelling the dean and 
chapter lands, in order to defray the expences of a 


Spaniſh war. And the king, though he ſtill enter- 
tained projects for temporiſing, and for forming an 


accommodation with Spain, was ſo borne down by 
the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and 
increaſed by Buckingham, that he was at laſt obliged, 


in a ſpeech to parliament, to declare in favour of 


hoſtile meaſures, if they would engage to ſupport 


him *. Doubts of their ſincerity in this reſpect,” 
doubts which the event ſhowed not to! be ill. 
rounded, had probably been one cauſe of his 
ormer pacific and dilatory meaſu re.. 
Ix his ſpeech on this occaſion, the king began 
with lamenting his own unhappineſs, that, having 


Jo long valued himſelf on the epithet of the pacific 
monarch, he ſhould now, in his old age, be obliged | 


m Franklyn, p. 98. i Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 128, Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. 
p. to). ® Clarendon, vol. i. p. 6.  » Franklyn, p. 94,95. 
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to 1 the bleſſings of peace for the inevitable og A . 


calamities of war. He repreſented to them the im- 

menſe and continued expence requiſite for military 
armaments; and beſides ſupplies, from time to 
time, as they ſhould become neceſſary, he demanded 
a vote of ſix ſubſidies and twelve fifteenths, as a 
proper ſtock before the commencement of hoſtilities. 
He told them of his intolerable debts, chiefly con- 
tracted by the ſums remitted to the Palatinate 2; 


but he added, that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply | 


for his own. relief, and that it was ſufficient for him, 

if the honour and ſecurity of the public were pro- 
vided for. Lo remove all ſuſpicion, he, who had 
ever ſtrenuouſſy maintained his prerogative, and who 
had even extended it into ſome points eſteemed 
doubtful, now made an imprudent conceſſion, of 
which the conſequences might have proved fatal to 
royal authority: He voluntarily offered, that the 


money voted mould be paid to a committee of par- 
liament, and ſhould be iſſued by them, without 
being intruſted to his management . The com- 


mons willingly accepted of this conceſſion, ſo un- 
uſual in an Engliſh monarch; they voted him onl 
three ſubſidies and three fifteenths : And they _ 
no notice of the complaints which he made of his 
own: wants and neceſſities. 2=# 

1 ADVANTAGE was alſo taken of the preſent good. 
agreement between the king and parliament, in 
order to paſs the bill againſt monopolies, which had 

formerly been encouraged by the king, but which 
had failed by the rupture between him and the laſt 
houſe of commons. This bill was conceived in ſuch 
terms as to render it merely declaratory; and all 
monopolies were condemned as contrary to law and 
to the known liberties of the people. It was there 
ſuppoſed, that i . of England had entire 


5 Slow note INI at the os 5 the al. 4 anner, vol WA 8 
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power to difpoſe of his own actions, provided he aid 
no injury to any of his Cre e that 3 


ative of the king, no Fur of ur 
nothing but the authority of ee ——.— 40 
ſtrain that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution 
of this noble principle into all its natural conſe- 
quences, has at laft, through many conteſts, pro- 
duced that fingular and 1 pi en | 
we eme) at preſent'. Ss 
TIE houſe of commons alſo odxrobotaved;' y a 
new precedent, the important power of impeach- 
ment, which, two years before, they had exerciſed 


in tl eile of chancellor Bacon, and which had lain 


dormant for near two centuries, except when they 


ferved as inſtruments of royal v ce. The earl 


of Middleſex had been raiſed, by Buckingham's in- 
tereſt; from the rank of a London merchant, to be 


| treaſurer of England; and, by his activity and ad- 
- dreſs, ſeemed mot unworthy of that preferment. 


But, as he incurred the düfßlesfure of his patron, 
by fcrupling or refuſing ſome demands of money, 
_— the prince's reſidence in Spain, that Tavourite ; 
revenge, and employed all his credit 3 , 
the commons to procure an impeachment of the 


. treaſurer. The king was extremely diſſatisfied with 


this meaſure, and propheſied to the prince and 
duke, that they would hve to have their fill of par- 
hamentary proſecutions . In a fpeech to the par- 
liament, he endeavoured to apologiſe for Middleſex, 
and to ſoften the accuſation againft him v. The 


charge, however, was ſtill maintained e com- 


mons; and the treaſurer was found x 
peers, though the miſdemeanors x 


were neither numerous nor important. The ac- 
ting of two preſents of five hundred pounds 
a. plece, for paſſing two patents, was the article of | 


dee note [O) at the end of the volume. tClarendon, vol. i 
P- 223. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. xg. 


21 „ k 


182 wats 10 130 T1 if 


1 niece; lis ſentence was, to be aned A 8 


50, 00 pounds for the king's uſe, and to ſuffer all 


the other penalties formerly infficted upon Bacon- 
The fine wasafterwards n Ran Ns as when | 


he mounted the throne. Fs 33 FA 1 FLY 11 2 
IIs ſeſſion an addreſs was allo made very = 


agreeable to the king, craving the ſevere execution 


_ of; the laws againſt catholies. - His anſwer was gras 


cious and ao e, . ” though he declared 
againſt perſecution, as 2 improper. meaſure _ 
eligion; according to the 

received maxim, 'T bat the' blood: of the martyrs was 


- the opprofioncpfia _ T 


the ſaed of tbe church. He alſo condemned an en. 
- of the: catholies z and ſeemed to 
repreſent a middle courſe as the moſt humane and 


moſt politic. He went ſo far as even to affirm, 


with an oath, that he never had entertained 

thoughts of granting a toleration to theſe religion- 
iſtst sn The liberty of exereiſing their worſſip in 
private houſes, which He had ſecretly agreed to in 
the. Spaniſn treaty, did not appear to him deſerving 
that name; and it was probably by means of this 


IT he thought that he bad ſaved his ho- | 
ngur. And:as Buckingham, in his narrative?, con. 


feſled that the king had agreed to a temporary 
1 of the penal laws againſt the catholics, 
which he diſtinguiſhed from a toleration, a term at 
that time extremely odious, James naturally deemed 
his meaning to be ſufficiently explained, and feared 
not any reproach of falſehood or duplicity, on ac. 


count of this aſſeveration. After all theſe tranſ- agth May. : 


actions; the parliament was prorogued by the king, 
who let fall ſome hints, though in gentle terms, of 
the ſenſe; which he entertained of "— Oe” 
in mot ſupplying his eee int 4954 


26 915 . 4 1 bf 5 „ 3 ##E 2 . . , 55 5 1 2 
- * Pranklyn; p. x01, bow. X ee farther 8 p. 89. 
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groom 


| afcribed: all thoſe violent counſels, and whom he 
conſidered as the author, both of the prince's jour- 


' ney to Spain, and of the breach of the marriage 
treaty. The arrival of Briſtol he impatiently longed 


' whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe views he ap- 
proved, that he hoped in fame to. extricate himſelf 


Return of 
Briſtol. 


| ham, his own wiſe and well-tempered counſels., 
After Charles's departure, he ſtill, upon the firſt 
appearance of a change of reſolution, interpoſed his 
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Janes, unable. to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a. combination 85 : 
48 that of his people, his parliament, his ſon, and 1 
his favourite, had been compelled to embrace mea- 


ſures, for which, from temper as well as judgment, _ 


he had ever e ene a moſt ſettled averſion- 
Though he diſſembled his reſentment, he began to 


eſtrange himſelf from Buckingham, to whom. he 


for; and it was by the affiſtarice of that miniſter, 


from his preſent difficulties- 


Len 


Doug mo the prince's abode i in dai that le 


negotiator had ever. oppoſed, though unſucceſsfully, 
to the impetuous meaſures ſuggeſted by Bucking- 


advice, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the ſincerity of 


the'Spaniards in the conduct of the treaty, as well 


as the advantages which England muſt reap from the 


completion of it. Enraged to find that his ſucceſſ- 
ful labours ſhould be rendered abortive. by the levi- 
ties and caprices of an inſolent minion, he would 
underſtand no hints; and nothing but expreſs orders 
from his maſter could engage him to make that de- 
mand which he was ſenſible. muſt put a final period 


db the treaty. | He was not therefore ſurpriſed. to 


hear that Buckingham had declared himſelf his open 
enemy, and, on all occaſions, had thrown out. Ny: 
views reflections againſt; him. 1 


8 70 8 % To * - z5 


NoTrinG could be of: greater conſequence. to 8 
Buckingham, than to keep Briſtol at a diſtance 


both from the king and the parliament ; left the 


. of truth, enforced by ſo well. informed a 
ak 2 e 


pe 


— 
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b the former, and of which the later hadas yet en. , 


 tertained no manner of jealouſy, He applied there- 78, 
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opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, and of laying his, 


&- 9:4 


. chat he was as much a priſoner at London as 

. ever Francis I. was at Madrid; that the prince and 
+ b Ruſhworth, vol. l. p. 145 © © 1d. vol. I. P. 2099. 
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0 * AP. p. Buckingham had conſpired together, and had the 
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whole court at their devotion ; that cabals : among 
the popular leaders in parliament were carrying on 


to the extreme prejudice of his authority; that the 


project was to confine him to ſome of his hunting 


ſeats, and to commit the whole adminiſtration to 
Charles; and that it was neceſſary for him, by one 
 - vigorous effort, to vindicate his authority, and to 
1 thoſe who had ſo long and ſo much abuſed his 


friendſhip and beneficence *. _ 


| "we Spaniſh armies been commanded by Spooks, 
| more. 
or enterpriſe and activity. In ſuch a 
ſituation, nothing could be more welcome to the 
republic than the proſpect of a rupture between 
James and the catholic king; ; and they flattered | 
themſelves, as well from the natural union of in- 
tereſts between them and England, as from the in- 
fluence of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful 
ſuccours would ſoon march to their relief. Accord- 
ingly, an army of fix thouſand men was levied i in 


ce celebrated 


'Wrar credit James gave to this on does 
not: appear. He only diſcovered ſome faint ſymp- 


on the ſyſtem of enmity to the Auſtrian family, and 


of war to be carried 'on for the recovery of the 
| Palatinate. 535 | 
IE ſtates of the United Provinces were, at this 


time, governed by Maurice; and that aſpiring 


prince, ſenſible that his credit would languiſh during 


peace, had, on the expiration of the twelye years 


truce, renewed the war with the Spaniſh monarchy. 


His great capacity in the military art would have 
compenſated the inferiority of his forces, had not 


eneral Yr ng renowned for conduct, 


toms, which he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction 
with Buckingham. All bis public meaſures, and 
all the alliances into which he entered, were founded 


— 


4 Ruſhworth, . p. 145. Hacket's Life of ines. Coke, 


p. 8 
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England, and ſent over to Holland, commanded by 
four young noblemen, Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, 
and Willoughby, who were ambitious of diſtinguith- 
ing themſelves in ſo popular a cauſe, and of ac- 
quiring military experience under ſo renowned 4 


FE 
n 


"Us 484 
9 


* 


Ix might reaſonably have been expected, that, as 


 feligions zeal had made the recovery of the Pala- 


tinate appear à point of ſuch vaſt importance in Eng- 


land; the ſame effect might have been produced in 


France, by the force merely of political views and 


conſiderations. While that principality remained fri 
the hands of the houle of Auſtria, the French do- 
minions were ſurrounded on all ſides by the poffel- 
ſions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded 


by ſuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned 
the king of France, therefore,” to prevent the peace- 


* 


Treaty 
with 
France. 


queſts; and both by the ſituation and greater power 


of his ſtate, he was much better enabled than fames 


to give ſuccour to the diſtreſſed palatine . But though 


| theſe views eſcaped not Louis, aor cardinal Rich- 


lieu, who now began to acquire an aſcendant in the _ 


French court; that miniſter was determined to pave 


the way for his enterpriſes by firſt ſubduing the 


Hugonots, and thence to proceed, by mature coun- 


ſels, to humble the houſe of Auſtria. The proſpect, 


however, of a conjunction with England was pre- 


ſently embraced, and all imaginable encouragement | 


Was given to every propoſal for conciliating a mar- 
/ Aa ae 3 t. 8 - 3 
klage between Charles and the princefs Henrietta. 


Nor wWIrHSTAN DING the ſenſible experience, 


| which James might have acquired, of the unifir: 


mountable  antipathy entertained by his ſubjedts 


Sault an alliance with catholics, he fil perſevere 
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CHAP. in the opinion, that his ſon would be degraded by res: 


XI. IX. 


4624. 


ceiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than royal ex- 8 
traction. After the rupture, therefore, with! pain, 


nothing remained but an alliance with France; 
and to that court he immediately applied himſelf”. 
The ſame allurements had not here place, which 
_ 6 had ſo long entangled him in the Spaniſh negotia- 
tion: The portion promiſed was much inferior; 


and the peaceable reſtoration of the palatine could 
not thence be expected. But James Was afraid leſt 
his ſon ſhould be altogether diſappointed of a bride 


and therefore, as ſoom as the French king demanded, 
for the hanour of his crown, the fame terms which 
had been granted to the Spaniſh, he was prevailed 
With to comply. And as the prince, during his 
"abode in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe to allow 


FS the Infanta the. education of her children till the 


Mp 


age of thirteen, this article was here inſerted in the 
treaty; and to that imprudence. 18 generally. i im- 
| puted the preſent diſtrefſed condition of his poſte- 
rity. The court of England, however, it muſt be 
= confeſſed, always pretended, even in their memo- 
rials to the French court, that all the favourable 
i conditions granted to the catholics, were inſerted in 
the marriage treaty merely to pleaſe the pope, aud 
that their ſtrict execution was, by an ee with | 


4 France, ſecretly diſpenſed withß ß 


As much as the concluſion of 4 


FR 


he marriage treaty 


5 was acceptable to the king, as much were all the 
2 military enterpriſes diſagreeable, both from the ex- 


© treme difficulty of the undertaking 1 in which he was 


engaged, and from his. own e for ſuch . 


er ſcene of action. 


> Dvrixe the Spaniſh negotiation, Held 0 | 


| - Muhen had Dee? e by the n forces; : 


r ane w. vol ip n. : See vote iP} x the end og 


1 R % ; 
- * 
999 5 H * 75 bl br . 
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and e though the 
© Engliſh, was cloſely beſieged by them. After re- 
iterated remonſtrances from James, Spain interpoſed, 

and procured a ſuſpenſion of arms during eighteen 
months. But as Frankendale was the only place of 
Frederic's ancient dominions which was {till in his 
1 Ferdinand, defirous of withdrawing his forces 
from the N and of leaving that ſtate in 
ſecuriry, was unwilling that ſo important a fortreſs 
ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 10 
compromiſe all differences, it was agreed to ſequeſ-. 
trate it into the hands of the Infanta as a neutral 


perſon; upon condition that, after the expiration of 


the truce, it ſhould be delivered to Frederic; though 


Peace ſhould not, at that ns, be concluded. be. 
After the unexpected 


tween him and Ferdinand. 
3 with Spain, the ee when james de- 
manded the execution of the treaty, offered him 
bpeaceable poſſeſſion of Frankendale, and even pro- 


miledd a ſafe. conduet for the garriſon through the 


Spaniſh Netherlands: But there was ſome territory 
12 4 the empire interpofed- between her ſtate and the 
Palatinate; and for iN over that territory, no 
terms were ſtipulated *. - By this chicane, which 
extend had not been employed if amity with 
Spain had been preſerved, the Palatine * way orally, 
i of his patrimonial dominions. 


ur Engliſh nation, however, and James! s War- 


1 2 IT was entirely c 2135 AP. 


like council,--were not diſcouraged. It was ſtill 


eden ueck to re- conquer the Palatinate; a ſtate 
Vz in the midſt of Germany; poſſeſſed entirely 


by the emperor and duke of Bavaria, ſurrounded 


De; potent enemies, and cut off from all communica-··ũñ “½ 
Manſ- 
feldt's ex- 
pedition. 


tion with England. Count Mansfeldt was taken 


into pay; and an Engliſh army of twelve thouſand 


ae and two hundred | horſe was levied by a. general 


1-1 


4 Kubo, wal 1p. 74% * lam, ibid; p. cou 1 
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HISTORY: OF GREAT: BRITAIN. | 
preſs. throughout the kingdom. During the ne- 


„ Zotiation with France, vaſt promiſes had been made, 


1624%½ though in general terms, by the French miniſtry; 


not only that a free paſſage ſhould be granted to the 

Engliſh troops, but that powerful ſuccours. ſhould . 
allo join them in their march towards the Palatinate. 
In England, all theſe profeſſions were haſtily inter- 
preted to be poſitive engagements. The troops 5 


under Mansfeldt's command were embarked at Do- 


Pecem- 


ver; but, upon failing over to Calais, found no 
orders yet arrived for their admiſſion. After wan 


in vain during ſome time, they were obliged to ſail 


towards Zealand; where it had alſo been ee 


to concert proper 'mealures for their diſembarkation; 
and ſome ſcruples aroſe among 'the States on HS RED 


of tbe ſcarcity of proviſions. Meanwhile a N 955 


lential diſtemper creeped in among the Englim 
forces, ſo long cooped up in narrow veſſels. Half 


the 1 Pans died while on board; and the other W * 5 


1625. 


Wes 


tened by ſickneſs, appeared too. {mall a body to 
march into the Palatinate. And thus ended . 
ul-concerted and fruitleſs: expedition; the only di, 


aſter which happened to England during the . 


ene and pacific reign of James. 


Traz reign was now drawing towards a e dec 


fo} With peace, ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated, and ſo 
paſſionately loved by this monarch. his life alſo ter- 
minated. This ſpring he was ſeized with a tertian 
ague; and, when encouraged by his courtiers Win 
the common proverb, that ſuch a diſtemper, during. 
that ſeaſon, was health for a king, he replied, that 


the proverb was meant of a young king. After 


ſome fits, he found himſelf extremely weakened, and 
- fent for the prince, whom he exhorted to bear a 


tender affection for his wife, but to preſerve a con- 


2 1 e 3 Ruthworth rol. i. p. 154: ee 16 


_ - 


fancy in e ; to protect the church of E bglands. _ 


% 


111 ³¹üwꝛm XX. one: A 
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and Sr bis care towards the ee family © c A A * 
of the Palatine'®. With deceney and courage he 4%.” 
prepared himfelf for his end; and he expired on 7, 
the 27th of March, after a reign over England of Death 50 
twenty-two years and ſome days; and in the fifty. e 
ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland was 
almoſt of equal duration with his life. In all hiſtory, _ 
it would be difficult to find à reign lefs- illuſtrious 98 
yet more unſpotted and unblemi ach chan that of 8 
e in both kingdoms. . - 
No prince, fo little bnbeeprifing Ad fo cue His cha- 
was ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes racter. 
of calumny and flattery, of fatire and panegyric. 5 
And the factions, which began in his time, being 
{till conflavel; have made his character be as much _ 
diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 5 
ever, it muſt be oned, he was poſſeſſed of; but 
ſcarce any of them pure, or free from the contagion 
of the neighbouring vices. His generoſity bordered _ 
on profuſion; his learning on pedantry, his pacific _ 
diſpoſition on pufiflanimity, his wiſdom on-cunning, 
his friendſhip on light fancy and boyiſh Pome? . 
While he imagined that he was only maintaining 
his own authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, in 
a few of his actions, and ſtill more of his pretenſſons, © 
to have ſomewhat encroached'on the liberties of his 1 
people: While he endeavoured, by an exact neu. 
trality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, _ 
he way able to preſerve fully the eſteem and regard _. 
of none. His capacity was conſiderable; but fitter 
to diſcourſe on' general maxims than to 208 an 


intricate buſineſs: His intentions were juſt; but more 


adapted to the conduct of private lie, than to the 
government of kingdoms. '' Awkward in his perſon, 
ang bane in his manners, he was ill Sr to 


Lg 
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command reſpect; partial and undiſcerning i in kits 
L——, afettions, he was little fitted to acquire general love. 


Of a feeble temper more than of a: frail judgment: 


Expoſed to our ridicule. from his vanity; but ex- 


empt from our hatred by his freedom from pride 
and arrogance. And upon the whole, it may be 


pronounced of his character, that all his qualities 
were ſullied with ' weakneſs and embelliſned by 
humanity. Of political courage he certainly was 


deſtitute; and thence chiefly. is derived the ſtrong 


* 


" 


prejudice which prevails againſt his perſonal bravery : 


e inference, however, which muſt be owned, from 
ae experience, to be extremely fallacious.) 


. Hs was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, 


her pleaſures. Bp great .comet- appeared about the 


time of her death; and the vulgar eſteemed it the 


prognoſtie of that event. S conſiderable i in . 


eyes are even the moſt inſignificant. Princes: 5 


0 


Hz left only one ſon, Charles, then in the twenty- 


5 fifth year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, 


married to the Elector Palatine. She was aged 


twenty-nine years. Thoſe alone remained of ſix 
legitimate children born to him. He never had any 


illegitimate; and he never diſcovered any tendency, 


even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs. 
TIE archbiſhops of Canterbury, during this 

reign, were Whytgift, who died in 1604; Ban- 

croft, in 1610; Abbot, who ſurvived the king. 


The. chancellors, lord Elleſmore, who reſigned in 


1617; Bacon was firſt lord keeper till 1619; then 
was created chancellor, and was diſplaced in 1621; 


N . biſhop of Lincoln, was created lord 
| keeper in his place. The high treaſurers were, 


the carl - nia who: 1 in 8 ; the earl of 
. . 8 5 e e 5 


"who died on the 3zd af March 1619, in the forty- ; 
fifth year, of her age; a woman eminent neither for 
ber vices nor her virtues. She loved ſhows: and 
expenſive amuſements; but poſſeſſed little taſte in 


NES 


5 Salibury, 3 in 1612; the earl of Suffolk, ined: and on 
diſplaced for bribery i in 1618; lord Mandeville, VE 
ſigned in 1621; the earl of Middleſex, diſplaced in 4528. 

1624; the earl of Marlborough ſucceeded. The 
lord admirals were, the earl of Nottingham, who 
reſigned in 1618; the earl, afterwards duke of 


Buckingham. The eee of ſtate were, the 


Karl of Saliſbury, fir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, 


5 : Calvert, lord Conway, fir Albertus Were en 


"Taz numbers of the houſe of lords, in the fiſt 


: 2 8 of this creign, were ſeven eight tem- 


pPoral peers. T he numbers in the fir parliament 1 
of Charles were ninety-ſeven. Conſequently James, 


during that period, created nineteen new Peerages 
| above thoſe that expired. 


"Taz houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament ; 


" of this reign, conſiſted of four hundred and ſixty- 


ſeyen members. It appears, that four boroughs _ ” 


_ revived their charters, which they had former! 


neglected. And as the firſt parliament of Charles 
conſiſted of four hundred and ninety-four members, 


| ue EIN infer that . created ten new eee 
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5 Civil „ 18 E 9 ER this 3 L 

Eecig efraſtical government. Manners Finances 
W — Commerte— Manufaftures— 
Cane e ond arts. | 


| 11 not 5 im 1 8 at „ to ERPs „ 
I I Ber and mp take a ſurvey of the ſtate of 
the kingdom, with regard to government, manners, 
finances, arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt no- 
tion is not formed of theſe particulars, hiſtory, can ; 18 
be little infruire, and OREN. will not by, intell- — 


8 WI may ſafely. pronounce, that the ngliſh.; gor 3 Lb” 


vernment, at the acceſſion of the Scottiſh line, was of Eng- 
much more arbitrary than it is at preſent; the pre- land- 


rogative leſs limited, the liberties of the ſubje&t lels, © 8 i 


accurately. defined and ſecured. Without mention 
ing other Particulars, the Souris, alone of high com- „ = 
> „ 4 
| 's This Aide be the houſe oe Stuart v was written ad publiſhed by | a 
. the author before the hiſtory of the houſe of Tudor. Hence it bap-' R OE | 


pens that ſome paſſages, particularly j in the preſent Appendix, may mn 
ſeem to be repetitions of what was formerly delivered in the ræigu , = | 
Elisabeth. The author, in order to obviate this objection, has can- | h, 
celled ſome few pafſages in the N chapters. = „„ 1.18 
6 miſſion : = 
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Appendix. miſſion and ftar-chamber were ſufficient to lay the Z 
>= whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 


Taz court of high commiſſion had been e Wy 
by Elizabeth, in conſequence of an act of parliament, 5 
paſſed in the beginning of her reign: By this act, it 


was thought proper, during the great on of 5 


religion, to arm the ſovereign with full powers, in 
order to diſcourage and ſuppreſs oppoſition. All 
appeals from the inferior eccleſiaſtical courts were 


carried before the high commiſſion; and, of conſe- 
quence, the whole life and doctrine 5 the clergy la 
directly under its inſpection. Every breach of the 
act of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, 35 


was cognizable in this court; and during the reign 
of Elizabeth, had been puniſhed by deprivation, by 


fine, confiſcation,” and impriſonment. James con- 


tented himſelf with the gentler penalty of depriva- 
tion; nor was that puniſhment inflicted with rigour 
on every offender. - Archbiſhop Spotſwood tells 


us, that he was informed by Bancroft, the primate, 
ſeveral years after the King's acceſſion, that not 
above forty-five clergymen had then been deprived. 


Alt the catholics too were liable to be puniſhed by 
this court, if they exerciſed any: act of their religion, 


or ſent abroad their children or other relations, o 


receive that education which they could not procure 


them in their own country. Popiſh prieſts were 

.. thrown into priſon, and might be dehvered over to 
the law, which punithed'them with death; though” 
_ © that ſeverity had been ſparingly exerciſed by Eliza- 


beth, and never almoſt by James. In a ward, that 


Hberty of conſcience, which we fo bighly and d 
Juſtly value at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed; and 


no exerciſe of any religion, but the eſt abliſhed, was 
permitted. throughout the kingdom. Any word or 
writing, which tended towards hereſy or ſchiſm, was: 
| puniſhable by the high commiſſioners or any 5 
> ein e were 3 —— Wa e had. 

: that 


: C 


that 1 They PORE not 5 8 2 
but upon rumour, ſuſpicion, or according to their : 


| diſcretion : They adminiſtered an oath, by which 


the party cited before them, was bound to anſwer. | 


any queſtion which ſhould be propounded to him: 
| Whoever refuſed this oath, though he pleaded ever 
ſo juſtly, that he might thereby be brought to ac- 


cuſe himſelf or his deareſt friend, was puniſhableby.  _ 


impriſonment : : And in ſhort, an inquiſitorial tribu-. 
nal, with all its terrors and iniquities, was erected in 


the kingdom. Full diſcretionary powers were be- 
ſtowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, ſentence, 


and penalty inflicted ; excepting only that corporal 
puniſhments were reſtrained by: that, patent of the. 
prince. which erected the court, not by the act of 


— % 


parliament, which empowered him. By reaſon of 


the, uncertain limits which ſeparate | eccleſiaſtical 
| from civil cauſes, all accuſations of adultery and in- 


- were tried by the court of high commiſſion; and 


every complaint of wives againſt their huſbands WAS. 


there examined and diſcufled*®. On like pretences, 
every cauſe which regarded conſcience, that is, every 


cauſe, could have been bissen under their Juri 
diction. e bxS fi 
Bur there was a fufficient reafond ke 3 big 


would not be ſolicitous to ſtretch the juriſdiction of | 
this court: The ſtar- ane eee he ſame | „ 


mote + apes "though it is precended, that its 


0 Nhmet, tom. n. p. 200. EN | 8 
o Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 473. In Ender Lale it was {8 una 
nimous opinion of the court of King's Bench, that the court of ſtar-" 
chamber was not derived from the ſtatute of Henry VII. but was a. 
court many years before, and one of the moſt high and honourable: 
courts of juſtice. See Coke's rep. term. Mich. 5 Car. I. See further” 
Camden's Brit. vol. i. Introd. 9. 254. edit. of 1 1 8 
feſſed, 
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r feſſed, it enjoyed authority; ; and at no time was! its 


authority circumſcribed, or method of posted . 
ditecded, by any law or ſtatute, „„ 
Wxũ have had already, or ſhall have. ſufficient | 
occaſion, during the. courſe of this. hiſtory; to mens 
tion the diſpent ing power, the power of; impriſon- 
ment, of exaCting loans 3, and benevolence of preſ.- 
ing and quartering ſoldiers, of a Eng: the cuſtoms, 
of erecting monopolies... T heſe b es of power, 
if not directly oppoſite to the e of all-free 
government, mult, at leaſt, be acknowledged: dan» 
gerous to freedom. 10,2, monarchical conſtitution; - 
Where an eternal jealouſy muſt be preſerved againſt 
the ſovereign, and no diſcretionary: Powers. mult ever 
be entruſted to him, by which the. Wap ty or per- 
ſonal. 1 85 of any ſubje& can ected. The 
1 had pact ru e 
e powers; z and if, on any occaſion, the 


exerciſed ; th 


prince had been obliged to ſubmit to laws enadted 


againſt them, he had, ever, in practice, eluded theſe 


| 1 and returned to the ſame arbitrary; adminiſtra- 


tion. During almoſt three gentuxies before the c- 
ceſſion of James, the regal authority, in all; theſe; - 


particulars, had never PREG! been een in queſ- 


tion. 8 3 . 337 7] 567 1 
Wr may alſo obſerve, that the. 2 8 in ge- 
nana which prevailed during that age, were ſo La 
vourable to monarchy, that they, beſtowed on it 
an authority hall ee ls eee anche Z 
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The end 3 too of parliaments during Appendix. 
ſo long a period, had extremely degraded and ob- 
ſcured thoſe aſſemblies; and as all inftances of op- 
poſitioh to prerogative mult have been drawn from 
2 remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 
and had the leſs authority even with thoſe who were 
acquainted with them. Theſe examples, beſides, 
of liberty had commonly in ancient times been 
accompanied with ſuch circumſtances of violence, 
convulſion, civil war, and diſorder, that they pre- 
ſented but a diſagreeable idea to the inquiſitive part 
of the people, and afforded ſmall inducement to 
renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a great many, there- 
fore, monarchy, ſimple and unmixed, was conceived 
to be the government of England ; and thoſe popu- 
lar aſſembſies were ſuppoſed to form only the orna- 
ment of the fabric, without being in any degree eſ. 
ſential to its being and exiſtence. The prerogative: 
of the crown was repreſented by lawyers as fome- 
thing real and durable; like thoſe eternal eſſences 
of oP, fchogls which no time or force could alter. 
The ſanction of religion was by divines called in aid; 
and the monarch of heaven was ſuppoſed to be in- 
tereſted in ſupporting the authority of his earthly 
vicegerent. And though it is pretended that theſe 
doctrines were more openly inculcated and more ſtre- , 
nuouſly inſiſted on during the reign of the Stuarts, a 
they were not then invented; and were only found "is 
by the court to be more neceſſary at that period, by | 
reaſon of the oppofite doctrines which began to be 
promulgated by the puritanical party 
"7 dev of th heſe e ideas of 1 
authority, the prerogative, beſides the articles of 
juriſdiction founded on precedent, was by many 
| Tuppoſed to poſſeſs an inexhauſtible fund of latent 
. whieh might be exerted on any emergence. 
a every government, neceſſity, when N e 
t» r See nate [Q_] at the end of the volume. $87 - 
gBee note [RI at the end of the volume | 
Yor. Be. 1 M N ſedes 
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Appendix. ſedes all laws and levels-all: limitations: But in the 
„ Engliſh government, convenience alone Was con- 

ceived to authoriſe any extraordinary act of regal 

5 power, and to render it obligatory on the people. 

Ieenee the ſtrict obedience required to proclama- 

5 tions, during all periods of the Engliſh hiſtory; and 
if James has incurred blame on account of his 

| _ edicts, it is only becauſe he too frequently iſſued 
. them at a time when. they began to be leſs regarded, 
|. Not becauſe he firſt aſſumed or extended to an un- 
uſual degree that exerciſe of authority. Of his 
maxims in a parallel cals, the tetering is a wat 
remarkable inſtance. mm 
| A e Elizabeth had appointed commiſſioners 
fon e inſpection of priſons, and had beſtowed on 
them full diſcretionayy. powers to adjuſt: all differ- 
oences between priſoners and their creditors, to eom- 
pound debts, and to give liberty to ſuch debtors as 

; „ they found honeſt, and inſolvent. From the un- 

þ certain and undefined nature of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, doubts ſprang up in many, that this com- 
miſſion was contrary to law; and it was repreſented 
in that light to James. He forbore therefore re- 

ü newing the commiſſion till the fifteenth of his reign; 
When complaints roſe ſo high, with regard to the 
abuſes practiſed in priſons, that he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to overcome his ſcruples; and to ap- 
point new commiſſioners inveſted with the ſame dif- 
cretionary e ien e Tag nance | 
conterred ”. lo Eh 
:,' UpoN. the Eo ve ts conceive. . Wonar⸗ | 
"hv on the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, was 
poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority: An autho- 
rity, in the judgment of all, not exactly limited; 
in the judgment of ſome, not limitable. But, at 
the ſame time, this authority was founded rely 
on-the opinion of the people, influenced by ancient 
ppg: and; example. It was not 0 ING either 
. ; n a Rymer, tom. vii. P. 117. 594. . 
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line were ſo extremely jealous'of their ' prerogative z _ 
being ſenſible that, when thoſe claims were ravithed 
from them, they poſſeſſed: no influence by which 
they could maintain their dignity, or ſupport the 
laws. By the changes which have ſince been intro- 
duced, the liberty and independence of individuals 
has Deen rendered much more full, entire, and ſe- 
cure; that of the public more uncertain and pre- 
carious. And it feems a neceſſary, though perhaps 
2 melancholy: truth, that in every government, the 
magiſtrate muſt either poſſeſs a large revenue and a 
military force, or enjoy ſome diſeretionary powers, 
in order to execute the: laws and e args own 
authority. FCC 2p 

Wx have had beten to Temari in fo many in- 
frances, the bigotry which prevailed in that age, 
that we can look for no toleration among the dif- 
ferent ſects. Two Arians, under the title of heretics, 


dy money or + 75 force f arms” And, for this real Appendix 
ſon, we Rad not wonder that the princes of tha 


Eceleſiaſ- 
tical go- 
vernment. 


were puniſhed by fire during this period; and no 


one reign ſince the reformation had been free from 
Uke barbarities. Stowe fays, that theſe Arians were 
offered their pardon at the ſtake, if they would 
merit it by a recantation. A madman who called 
himſelf the Holy Ghoſt was, without any indul- 
gence for his frenzy, condemned to the ſame pu- 
niſnment. Twenty pounds a month could by law 
be levied on every one who frequented not the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, had 
one indulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould 
not exceed two-thirds of the yearly income of the 
perſon. It had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow 
thoſe penalties to run on for ſeveral years; and to 
levy them all at once, to the utter ruin of ſuch ca- 
tholics as had incurred her diſpleaſure.” James was 


more humane in this, as in every other reſpect. 


* 


The Puritans formed a ſect which ſecretly lurked in 
| the church, but ns i ch not to any . wor. 
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Appendix. ſhip or diſcipline. An attempt of that kind would 
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bode have been uniyerſally regarded as the moſt unpar- 


deprived of their livings, and ſometimes in Eliza 5 


donable enormity. And had the king been diſpoſed 
to grant the Puritans a full toleration for à ſeparate 


exerciſe of their religion, it is certain, from the 
ſpirit of the times; that this ſect itſelf would bave 


deſpiſed and hated. him for it, and would have re- 
proached him with luke warmneſs and indifference, 
in the cauſe of religion. They Mmaintsineg, that 


they themſelves were the only pure church; that 
their principles and practices ought to be eſtabliſhed. 
by law; and that no others ought to be folerated.. 


it may be queſtioned, therefore, whether the ad- 


- miniſtration at this time could with propriety. de- 


ſerve the appellation of perſecutors with regard to 
the Puritans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as re- 


fuſed to comply with the legal eee were 


beth's reign were otherwiſe puniſhed: And ought 
any man to accept of an office or benefice in an | 


_ eſtabliſhment, while he declines compliance with 

the fixed and known rules of that eſtabliſliment f 
But Puritans were never puniſhed for frequenting | 
| ſeparate congregations:3:. becauſe. there were none. 
ſuch in the NE 

ſumed or pretended to the right of erecting them. 

The greateſt well-wiſhers of the puritanical.. A, 


dom; and no proteſtant ever aſ- 


would have condemned a practice, which in ; 
age-was' univerially,: by ſtateſmen. and, ae ee 5 
phitoſophers and zealots, regarded as ſubverſive of 


Civil ſociety. Even ſo great a reaſoner as lord Bo 

con thought that uniformity .in religion was .abſo- 
hitely neceſſary to the ſupport of government, and 
chat no toleration could with ſafety be given to ſec- 


taries „. Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, 
Which was thrown on the catholic. religion, could 


| | july, in the PIE -of the Puritans themſelves, the 5 
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ſhi m Kladde by the hugonots and ophde; Proteſtants, Appendixs.. 
who' lived'in popiſh countries.. 222 ee 
Ix all former ages, not wholly [excepting even 
| thoſe of Greece and Rome, religious ſeas and he- 
refies'and ſchiſths, had been eſteemed dangerous if 
not pernicious to civil government, and were re- 
garded as the ſource of Etion, and private combi · 
nation, and oppoſition to the laws. The magiſtrate; 
therefore, applied himſelf directly to the cure of this 
evil as of every other; and very naturally attempted 
1 penal ſtatutes to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeparate commu- 
ties, Ard puniſſi the obſtinate innovators. But it 
was found by fatal experience, and after ſpilling an | 
ocean of blobd in thoſe theological quarrels, 
the evil was of a'peculiarinatufe, and was both en⸗ : 
flamed by violent remedies, and diffuſed itſelf more 
_ ome throughout” the whole ſociety. Hence, 
| late, ' aroſe the paradoxical: ee and 
Mara practice of toleration. 
Tux liberty of the prefs was e APE will 
ſuch maxims and ſuch principles of government as 
ther prevailed; and was therefore quite unknown in 
- that age. Beſides employing the two terrible courts 
_ of ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion, whoſe powers 
were unlimited, queen Elizabeth exerted her au- 
thority by reſtraints upon the preſs: She paſſed: a 
_ deeree in her court'of — bety that is, by her 
own will and pleafure, forbidding any book to be 
printed in any place but in Eonden, Oxford, 
Cambridge: And another, in whicliſhe an | 
under fevere penalties; the publiſhing of any book 
o pamphlet be ain}t the form or "meaning. of any re- 
re or  0rtlinanre;” contained, or to be: containtd;! 
nn any tatate or laws' of this roads or in any in- 
pet made or ſet forth by her majeſty-or her pris: 
v-cemmcil,” or "againſt the "true ſenſe or meaning of” 
any letters Patent,” e or prohibitions under 
X See Cicero de lexibus, 5 28th of! e see State 
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+ nity bad unchangeably decreed. The king 


„„ HISTORY OF GREAT: BRITAIN. 
Abend. 2þe" great ſeal of England v. James extended the 


fame penalties to the Hr of ſuch books from 
abroad *. And to render theſe edicts more effectual, 
he afterwards inhibited the printing of any book 
without a licence from the archbiſhop: of Canter- 
bury, the archbiſhop of Vork, the biſhopiof Lon- 
don, or the vice- chancellor of one of the univerſi- 
3 or of ſome perſon appointed by them. 
IN traeing the coherence among the ſyſtems of 
aiiodern theology, we may obſerve, that the doc- 
trine of abſolute decrees has ever been intimately = 
connected with the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit; as that doc- 
_ trine affords the higheſt ſubject of joy, triumph, 
und ſecurity to the ſuppoſed eleck, and exalts them 
by infinite degrees above the reſt of mankind. All 
the firſt reformers adopted theſe prineiples; and the 
Janſeniſts too, a fanatical ſect in Trance, not to 
mention the Mahometans in Aſia, have ever em- 
braced them. As the Lutheran'eſtabliſhments were 
ſubjected to epiſcopal juriſdiction, their enthuſiaſtic 
genius gradually decayed, and men had leiſure to 
perceivè the abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh 
by infinite torments what he himſelf from all eter- 
„though 
at khis time his Calviniſtic education had rivetted 
him in the doctrine of abſolute decrees, yet, being 
a zealous partiſan of epiſcopacy, was inſenſibly en- 
 Baged, towards the end of his reign,” to favour the 
milder theology of Arminius. Even in ſo great a 
doctor, the genius of the religion prevailed over its 
"ſpeculative tenets; and with him the whole clergy 
gradually dropped the more rigid principles of ab- 
ſolute reprobation and unconditional detrees: Some 
noiſe was at firſt made about theſe innovations; but 
being drowned in the fury of factions and civil wars 
{whieh enfued, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an in- 
: Fignificant figure amidſt thoſe violent diputes about 


: „ 7, Rymer, tom, xvii.-p. 23. AS SON . . 
„„ Rymer, tom. il. p. 616. 8 x 
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civil and 1 power with which the nation Appendix. 
Was agitated. And at the reſtoration, the church 
though ſhe ſill retained her old ſubſcriptions and 
articles of faith, was found to have totally changed 
her ſpeculatiye doctrines, and to have embraced 
tenets more ſuitable. to the genius of her diſeipline 
and worſhip, without its being poſſible to aſſign the 
nent period in which the alteration was produced. 
Ir may be worth - obſerving, that James, from 
7 5 great deſire to promote controverſial divinity, 
erected a college at Chelſea for the entertainment of 
twenty perſons, ho ſhould be entirely employed in 
_refuting the papiſts and puritans b. All the efforts 
of the great Bacon could not procure an eſtabliſuj- 
ment for the cultivation of natural philoſopfny +, 
Even to this day, no ſociety has been inſtituted 5 | 
the poliſhing-and fixing of Our language. The only 
- encouragement which the ſovereign in England has 
* ver given to any thing that has the appearance. of 
ſcience; was this ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment of James; 
an inſtitution quite ſuperfludus, conſidering the n-. 
happy propenſion which at that time ſo vniverlally ph, el 
Poſſeſſed the nation for polemical theology. ; 
Tux manners of the nation were agreeable to the Manners. 
” - monarchical government which prevailed; and con- 
tained not that ſtrange mixture which at preſent 
diſtinguiſhes England from all other countries. Such 
violent extremes were then unknown of induſtry and 
«debauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and 
ruſticity, fanaticiſm and ſcepticiſm. Candour, ſince- 
rity, modeſty, are the only qualities which the Engliſh | 
of that age poſſeſſed in common with the preſent. 
Ho pride of family then prevailed ;- and it was | 
l by a dignity and ſtatelineſs of beliaviour,: that-the- 1. 
gentry and nobility. diſtinguiſhed themſelves frem 
the common people. Gxeat riches, acquired by 
commerce, were more rare, and had not as yet 
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Adrendir. been able to confound: all ranks of men; and render 
* money the chief foundation of diſtinction- Much 

ceremony took place in the common intercourſe of 

life, and little familiarity: was indulged. worn great. 


The advantages which refult from opulence; are-ſo../ 
| fohch and real, cha thoſe who-are: pofiaſſed: of them 
need not dread the near approaches of their inferiors... 
The diſtinctions of birtt-and title, being more empty 
and imaginary, 1 vanifl: nr pong acceſs and 
acquaintance, - | ohhh ome fir 
{Pr Sxpences of the great conlifiacs in bomb and 7 
ſhows, and a numerous retinue, rather than in con- 
venience and true pleaſure. The earbof Notting-> 
ham, in his embaſſy to Spain, was attended by 5 
perſons: The earl of Hertford, in that to Bruſſels, 
carried 300 gentlemen along with him. Lord 
Bacon has remarked, that the Engliſh. nobility i in 
his time maintained a larger retinue of ſervants than 
the nobility ef 5 other e r . 8 ee 
the Polan ders a ß 2A 
vil honours, which] now: | hold: the! firſt Moor: ; 
were at that time ſubordinate to the military. The 
_ young gentry and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves by arms. The fury of duels too 
prevailed more than at any time before or ſince“. 
This was the turn that the romantic chivalry for 
which - the propa: was waned. fo renowned,” - 5 
Jately taken. i 1 . £2 >; 48 Fry EY} 111 
Din de ecommerce between kh f ens in- 
| aulged; but without any licentioufnefs of manners. 
The court was very little an exceptiôn to this ob- 
ſervation. James Had rather entertained an averſion: 
and eontempr for the females; nor were thoſe young 
 courtters, of whom he was fo fond, able to breaks, 
phrough-the- eſtabliſhed manners of the nation 
Tre faſt ſedan chair ſeen in England was in chi 9 
reigny- and was uſed by the duke of 8 |» 
_ © Efſiys De profer, fin, imp. FE 
983 , Frapklyn, p. 5. See ai Lerd Herbert's derten 9 185 ; 
6 "FE H. 
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to the great indignation of the people, who exclaim“ Appendix; 
ed thät he was e woe his fellow ee ent to do 
the ferriee of beaſts. 5 55 
Fu country life prevails at preſent in England | 
beyond any cultivated nation in Europe; but it was 
then much more generally embraced by all the. 
gentry. The increaſe Ne of: arts, pleaſures, and ſocial 
commerce, was juſt beginning to produce an inclitins ! 
tion for the foſtet and the more civilized life of: the 
city. James diſcouraged as much as poſſible this 
alteration-of manners. He was wont to be very 
« earneſt, as lord Bacon tells us, „ with the 
a4 eoun⁰t⁰y g entlemen to go from London to ther 
* country feats. And ſometimes he would ſay thus 5 
to them: Gentlemen, at London, you are tho ſhips: 
< ima ſea," whith- ſhow: dike nothing ; but in your: 
& [rountry! villages, oi an are like Jorge: 111 river, which 
e Igo lie grrat . 
Hx was eee en not anden. ration: 
As queen Elizabeth had perceived with regret” 6 
increaſe of Eondon, and had reſtrained all ne, 
buildings by Proclamarion; James, who found that 
thefe edicts were not exactly obeyed, frequently re. 
newed them; though à ſtrict execution ſeems ſtill 
to have been Wanting. He alſo iſſued reiterated 
proclamations in imitation of his predeceſſor; con- 
taining, tevere meiaces againlt the gentry-who! Hired 
in town, This policy is contrary to that which has 
5 ever been practifed by all princes who ſtudied the | * 
inereaſe of their authority. To allure the nobiHt ;; 
to court; to engage” them in expenſive pleaſures of | 
employments which diſſipate iy fortune; to in- 
creaſe their ſubjection to miniſters by attendance; t 
weaken their anthority in the provinces by abſence. on | | 
Theſe have been the common arts of arbitrary go⸗- + | 1 
vernment. But faires, beſides that he had certainly 15 
laid no plan for ctendin aan nee no ee . ; _ 
P e e + dA BG c Ryme £o4om, lk v. 633. . 
$4 38 to 5 
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Re to ſupport a ſplendid court, or beſtow on a numerous 
| ? retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too, 
that by their living together, they became more ſen- 
ſible of their own ſtrength, and were apt to indulge 
too curious reſearches into matters of government. 
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To remedy the preſent evil; he was deſirous of.dif- 


perſing them into their Country- feats; - where, he 
_ hoped, they would bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence 
to his authority, and receive leſs ſupport from each 


other. But the contrary effect ſoon followed. The 
riches amaſſed during their reſidence at home ren- 
dered them independent. The influence acquired 


And thus the ſyſtem of the Engliſh government re- 
ceived a total and a ſudden Ae in the Sole 


of leſs than forty years. 


dy hoſpitality made them formidable. They would 
not be led by the court: They could not be driven: 


IEE firſt riſe of commerce and bY —_ KY con- 


| Nora in preceding reigns, to ſcatter thoſe im- 
menſe fortunes of the barons which rendered them 

fo formidable both to king and people. The far- 

ther progreſs of theſe advantages began during this 


reign to ruin the ſmall proprietors, of land; and, 


culation, were ſoon diſſipated in expenſive pleaſures. 


Theſe improvements reached at laſt all men of pro- 


perty; and thoſe of flender fortunes, who at that 


time were often men of family, imitating thoſe of a 
rank immediately above them, reduced themſelves 
to poverty. Their lands, coming to ſale, ſwelled 
the eſtates of thoſe who poſſeſſed riches ſufficient for 

the faſhionable expences ; but who were not ex- | 
empted from fome care and attention to bei do, 


meltie OT 


Sn 0 Cabtala, 5 p. 224. ern edt. „ 


— 
bet 


by both events, the gentry, or that rank Which | 
-compoſed the houſe of commons, enlarged their 
power and authority. The early improvements in 
luxury were ſeized by the greater nobles, whoſe 
fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even cal- 


e A $9 „,, e 


Tas N alſo ob. that age were engaged in no Kadi, 
expence, except that of country hoſpitality. No 6: 
taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at 5 „ 
court expected, no bribery or profuſion required at | 
elections b. Could human nature ever reach hap- 
pineſs, the condition of the Engliſh gentry under ſo 
mol and beſigen a Price,” merit e appet: 

ation. 1 | | 

© Tat amount of: the king? 8 ene as it ftood'i in Finances. 
| 25177 4 is thus ſtated *: Of crown lands 80.000 

inds a-year; by cuſtoms and new impoſitions, 

near [190,000 by wards and other various branches 
of revenue, beſide: Purveyance, 180,000. The 
whole amounting to 450,000. ' The king's ordinary 
diſburſements, by the ſame account, are ſaid to ex- 
ceed this ſum thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. All the 
extraordinary fums which James had raiſed by ſub- 
ſidies, loans, ſale of lands, fale of the title of baronet, 
money paid by the States, and by the king of . 
France, beneyolences, &c. were in the whole about 
two millions two hundred thoufand pounds: OF | 
Which the ſale of lands afforded ſeven hundred and | 
Jeventy-five: thouſand pounds. The Ap | | 
diſburſements of the king amounted to two m 

- Hons ; beſides above four hundred thouſand pounds 
given in preſents.” Upon the whole, a' ſufficient 
yeaſon- appears, partly from 3 expences, 
partly for want of a rigid economy, why the king, 
even early in his reign, was deeply involved in debt, 
and e 7 8 . 05 e wt RIES | 

ment. e 


7 * n \ Rein ted 5 bare 12 ambitious of 8 the . 
ties, ut careleſs of the boroughs, A ſeat in the houſe was in itſelf 
"of tmall importance: But the former became a point of honour 
among the gentlemen; ' Journ. 10 Feb. 1620. Towns, which had 5 

formerly neglected their right of ſending members, now ate! 7 „ 

claim it. Journ., 26 Feb. 1623. „„ 

I An abſtract or brief declaration of his majeſty's 8 revenue, with ; 

the aſſignations and defalcations upon the ſame. _ 

e The exceſs was formerly as as e by Saliſpury's Ac- 
count. See F 


FARMERS, 
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Abende, e not commiſſioners, levied the- ef. 
fins. It ſeerns, indeed, requiſite, that the former 
method ſhould” always be tried before the latter, 
though a preferable one. When men's own intereſt 
is concerned, they fall upon à hundred expedients 
to prevent. frauds in the merchants; and theſe the 
public, may afterwards imitate in eſtablithing proper 
JJ. 8 
ax cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five per. 
cent. of the value, and were levied upon exports; as. 
well as imports. Nay, the porto u upon exports, 
| by James's additions, is ſaid to amount in fome feu 
 tiſtances to twenty five per cent. This practice, fo 
Hilftful to induſtry, prevails {till in France, Spain, 
and moſt countries of Eufope. The cuſtoms in 
1604 yielded 127,000 pounds a- year“: They roſe 
to 199,000 towards the end of the reign. 
INTEREST, during this reigh, was at ten per r. 
6h F 654, when it was reduced to eight. This high 
intereſt is an indication of the great, \þrofits, and. 
| | fall progreſs of commetce. * 
: | Tk extraordinary ſupplise granted by bartl, 
Te went during this whole reign atnounted not t more 
| tas 645;560 pounds; which, divided amöng ten- 
a | ty-orie yefrs, takes 40,000 pounds 4-year. 1, 0 ; 
= Hot include thoſe ſupphes, amounting to bs 56 py 
E pounds, which were given to the king by! his laſt 


patliantent.” Thefe were paid in to their On com. 

niiffioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh wat 

were muen more than ſufficient to exhililt them. 

| The diſtreſſed family. of the palatine Was 4 Beat 
| | oe burthen on James, during part of his reign. "The" 
| „ = Rio ls pretended, whe fed not 'frup FTI 55 


portioned to the extreme harrowneſs of by revenue. 

plendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor 
coftly futniture, nor a luxurious table, nor Prodigal | 
 miltreſles, His Rr too were Ht * 5 


. * 7 


F 1 Journ, 21 May 1 | 1 1 
N 21 15 though 


- 


. #168 he os F: M E $4 t*6 ran 173 
though, the, Banqueting · houſe mult nat bad 2 . 
ten, as a monument which does honour to his re 
Hunting Was his chief amuſement, the ches | ory 
pleaſure in which a king can indulge himſelf. His 
expenges Fore the fc of iber u, n e 
of luxury... 1 | 
| ONE day, i it 18 aid, 6,4, 9 he Was s ſtan 5 g 0 Y 
ſome of his courtiers, a porter paſſed by loads unn 
18 moneys which he was carrying to the treaſury, The 
obſerved, that Rich, afterwards earl of Hel- 
839 one of his bandſome a recable fayourites, 
whiſpered ſomething to one zanding near him. 
| Upon... inquiry, he found that Rich py ſaid, How - 
happ . ee that. e make Gal 9 5 Bae F 7 
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| 5 5 . with I great Dare, ar ke c 
lents or popular a, Wick copld he Jen... 
tereſt with the public. 2 
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Tus fame a vantage, we may irons fuck "oY 
people, which the crown formerly r rea | Os 
interval between the fall of the 1 00 n e Tile © 2 2 


of the commons, was 7 18 wy d. by te po 
againſt the crown, during yance 
inen ok «loner, hd already ; loſt 1 0% 
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e n effects of this e Which ee — 
menced with the gesellen of the houſe of Hane 1 3 
ſoon roſe to a great 8 ad were mord er leſs 
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| Aden, propagated throughout all the dee of that un- 
— happy family.” A DEN 1's 


' SUBSIDIES and Atte are chars n 8 
by hiſtorians; but neither the amount of theſe taxes 
nor the method of levying them have been well 
explained. It appears, that the fifteenths formerly 
correſponded to the name, and were that propor- 
tionable part of the moveables . But a valuation 
having been made in the reign of Edward III., that 
valuation was always adhered to, and each town paid 
unalterably a particular ſum, which the inhabitants 
themſelves aſſeſſed upon their fellow. eitizens. The 
ſame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth; be- 
cauſe, there it was at firſt a tenth of the moveabies. 
The whole amount of à tenth ' anda fifteenth 

throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth as it is often 
more conciſely called, was about 29,000 pounds a. 
The amount of a ſubſidy was not inrariable, like 
that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth a 
ſubſidy amounted to 12050 pounds: In the for- 
tieth it was not above 78, 00. It afterwards fell 
to 70, oo; and was continually deereaſing o. The 
reaſon is eaſily collected from the method of levy- 
Ing it. We may learn from the ſubſidy bills a, that 
dne fubfidy was given for four ſhillings i in the pound 
on land, and two > ſhillings and eight: pence on move- 
ables throughout the counties; a'confſiderable'tax, 
had it been ſtrictly levied: ' But this was only the 
ancient ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the reign f 
James, there was not paid the twentieth part of that 
ſum. The tax was ſo far perſonab that a man paid 
only in the county where he lived, though he 
ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other counties; and the al. 
ſeſſors formed a looſe” eſtimation of his property, 
and rated him accordingly. 10 Preſerve, however, 
- * Coke's Inſt. book iv. chap. i 85 of fifteenths, quinzins. 7 
n Id. ſubſidies temporary. o Journ. 11 July . : 


y Coke's Inſt: bock iv. chap: i. ſubligies mie 51 b 
- +4 See Statutes at Large. 
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| fone: mile in the 8 it TOP to 8 been — 
the practice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſments, 0 
and to rate every man according as his anceſtors, or 
men of ſuch an eſtimated property were aceuſtomed 
to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies 
could not increaſe, notwithſtanding the great in- d 
creaſe: of money and riſe of rents. But there was 
an evident reafon why they continually decreaſed. 
Ihe favour, as is natural to ſuppoſe, ran always 
againſt the crown; eſpecially during the latter eng 
of Elizabeth, when ſubſidies became numerous and 
frequent, and the ſums levied were conſiderable, 
compared to former ſupplies. The afſeflors, thong 
accuſtomed to have an eye to ancient eſtimations, 
were not bound to obſerve any ſuch rule; but might 
rate anew any perſon according to his preſent in- 
come. When rents fell, or part of an eſtate was 
fold off, the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe 
loſſes, and obtain a diminution of his ſubſidy; but 
Where rents roſe, or new lands were purchaſed, he 
kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than for-: 
merly. The advantage, therefore, of every change 
was taken againſt the crown; and the crown could 
obtain the advantage of none. And to make the 
matter worſe, the alterations which happened in 
Property during this age were in general unfavour- 
able to the crown. The ſmall proprietors, or twenty 
pound men, went continualty to decay; and when 
their eſtates were ſwallowed up by a greater, the new 
purchaſer increaſed not his ſubſidy. 80 looſe in- 
deed is the whole method of rating ſubſidies, that 
the wonder was not how the tax ſhould continually 
diminiſſi; but how it yielded any revenue at all. 
1 became at laſt ſo unequal and uncertain, that the 
_ parliament was obliged to change it into a land tax. 
THE price of corn during this reign, and that of 
the other e of TOs. Was no . or was 
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| 5 Theſe prices then are to be ret 
28 low; theugh they would rather paſs for high by 
our preſent eſtimation. The yſual bread of the 


poor was at this time made of harley. The beſt 


wool, during the greater part of James's reign, was 
at thirty-three ſhillings a tod. At preſent it is not 


above twWa-thirds of that value; (tough it is to be 


preſumed, that our exports in wootlen.goods are 
ſomewhat. increaſed. The finer manufactures too, 


by the progreſs of arts and induſtry, have rather 


_ diminiſhed in price, notwithſtanding the great in- 
_ _- ereale of money. In Shakeſpeare, ch 


| els tells - 
Falſtaff, that the ſhirts ſhe bought bim were holland 
at eight ſhillings a yard; a high price at this, day, 


even ſuppoſing, what is not probable, that the beſt 


holland at that time was equal in goodneſs to the 


beft that tan now be purchaſed. In like manner, 
2 yard of velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign, was valued at two-and-twenty. ſhillings, It 


appears from Dr. Birch's life of prince Henry » that 


that prince, by contract with his butcher, paid near 


a groat a pound throughout the year for at the beef 
and mutton uſed in his family. : Beſides, - we mult . 
conſider, that the general turn of that age, which 
no laws could prevent, was the converting of arable 


land into paſture: A certain proof that the latter 


was found more profitable, and conſequently that all 
butchers meat, as well as bread, \was rather higher 
than at preſent, We haye a regulation of the mar- 


| Ket with regard to poultry aun ſome other articles 


very early in Charles I. s reign ; and the prices are 


High A turkey eck four ſbillings and ſpenee, 


r e them 0; p. 526. To the ſame purpoſe, ſee alſo 21 


Jac. vi. cap. 28. 5 Rymer, tom. xx. p. 15 
t See a compendium or LO ang in the Memoirs of W ool, 


"chap. ö VF. 449. N tom. xix. p- 311. 
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turkey TE three spilling 852 We cork fla, A ere, = 
pheaſant hen five, a partridge one ſhilling, a gooſe we 1 i 
iwo,'a capon two and fixpence, à pullet one and | l 
fixpence,”-a rabbit eight pence, a dogen of pigeons | 
fix ullings *. We muſt confider, that London at 
preſent. is more than three times more populous 
than it was at that time: A circumſtance which | 
much inereaſes the price of poultry, VVV 
thing that cannot conveniently be brought from a | 
diſtance :' Not to mention that theſe regulations 
by authority are always calculated to diminiſh, never 
to inereaſe the market: prices. The contractors for 
victualling the navy were allowed by government 
eight penre a day for the diet of each man when in | 
harbour, ſeven pence halfpenny when at ſea”; which / 
would ſuffice at preſent. - The chief difference * 
expence between that age and the preſent conſiſts in 
the imaginary wants of men, which have fince ex; 
_ tremely multiplied. Theſe ate the principal rea- 
ſons: WH Jae s revenue would go färther than 5 
the ſame money in our time; though the difference 1 
is not near ſo great as is uſually imagined. 
Tr public Was entirely free from the danger Arms. 
and expence of a ſtanding army. While James was 
vaunting his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of his 
high' prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a ſin · 
gle regiment of guards to maintain his extenſive 
| 1 2 A ſufficient proof that he ſincerely believed | 
his pretenſions to be well grounded, and a ſtrong ls 
| preſumption' that they were at leaſt built on What | 
werethen deemed 1 . Tue e 
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£0 = We may zudze of the Tat en of purveyance 8 this eir- 
eumſtance, that the purveyors often gave but ſixpence for a dozen of 
pigeons, and two-pence for a fowl, Journ. as May, 1625. | | 
Y Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 441, et ſeq. _ Pe 1 
2 This volume was written above twenty-eight 1 | 
preſent edition of 1 786. In that ſhort period, prices have perhaps | 
VER more than dung the ren, a we fifty. | ; 
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Appendix. of England, amounting to. 160,900 men“, was the 
ole defence of the kingdom. It is pretended: that 

they were kept in good order during this reign *. 
The city. of London procured officers. who had 
ferved abroad, and who taught the trained bands 
their exerciſes in Artillery garden; a practice which 
had been diſcontinued fince 1588. All the coun- 
ties of England; in emulation of the capital, were 
fond of ſhowing a well- ordered and, well- appointed 
militia. It appeared that the natural propenſity 
of men towards military ſhows and exerciſes will 
far, with a little attention in the ſovereign, towards 
exciting and ſupporting this ſpirit in any nation. 
The very boys at this time, in mimickry of their 
elders, inliſted themſelves voluntarily into compa- 
nies, elected officers, and practiſed the diſcipline, - 
of which the, models were every day expoſed to 
their view *. Sir Edward Harwood, in a memorial 
compoſed at the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, 
ſays, that England was ſo unprovided with horſes 
fit for war, that 2000 men could not poſſibly be 
mounted throughout the Whole kingdom. At 
preſent the breed of horſes is ſo much improved, 

that almoſt all thoſe which are employed either in 
the plough, waggon, or coach, would bes kik for 

eue purpoſe. 

_ Tax diſorders of Ireland obliged james: to keep 
up ſome forces there, and put him to great ex- 
pence. The common pay of a private man in the 
infantry was eighe pence a- day, a lieutenant, two 
ſhillings, an enſign eighteen pence. The armies 

in Europe were not near ſo numerous during that 
age; and the Pe 1 we Fey obſerve, were 
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3 A RO I March 1623. LE ; b Stowe.” Be alſo 
"fir Walter Raleigh. of the Were g of Parliament, > and T1 ohnſtoni 
Hiſt. lib. xviii. "7-20? SOWe.: - 8 "ww | 
"0 T6 the Harleyan . vol. iv. p. 5 5 ; 85 

ce: Ry mer, tom. xvi. Þ e . A 
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drawn from a better rank than at preſent, and ap: Among 
"parting. nearer to that of the officer s. | 
IN the year 1583 there was a general review made 
of all the men in England capable of bearing 
arms; and theſe were found to amount to 1,1 72,000 
men, according to Raleigh. It is impoſſible to war- 
rant the exactneſs of this computation; or, ra- 
ther, we may fairly preſume it to be ſomewhat in- 
accurate: But it it approacheds near the truth; 
England 925 probably, ſince that time, increaſed in 
populouſneſs. The growth of London, in riches 
and beauty, as well as in numbers of inhabitants, 
has been prodigious. - From 1600 it doubled every 
_ forty years :; and conſequently, in 1680, it con- 
tained four times as many inhabitants as at the be- 
ginning of the century. It has ever been the centre 
of all the trade in the kingdom; and almoſt the 
only town that affords ſociety and dmuſement.: The 
affection which the Engliſſi bear to a country life 
makes the provincial towns be little frequented; by 
the gentry: Nothing but the allurements 'of the 
capital, which is favoured by the reſidence of the 
king, and by being the feat of government, and of 
all the courts of juſtice, can eval over their paſ- 
ſion for their rural villas. „ 
LonDoN at this time was almoſt entirely built of 
wood, and in every reſpect was certainly a very ugly 
city. The earl of Arundel firſt introduced the ge- 
neral practice of brick buildings v. | 
| Taz navy of England was eſteemed. formidable Navy. 
in Elizabeth's time, yet _it-conſiſted only of thi 
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f Of thei invention of 8 This „ is much ſuperior to 
that contained in Murden, and that delivered by fir Edward Coke to | 
the houſe of commons 3 and i is more likely. | FIC 

8 Sir William Petty. _ Þ vir Edward Walker's Political 
Diſcourſes, p. 270. . Coke's Inſt. book iv. 5 * 
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| theſe would not equal our fourth-rates at preſent. 


Merce. 


Raleigh adviſes never to build a ſhip of war above 


600 tons. James was not negligent of the navy. 


In five years preceding 1623, he built ten new 


ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pounds a-year 
on the fleet, ' beſide the value of thirty-fix thouſand 
pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the 
royal foreſts'. . The largeſt ſhip that had ever come 
from the Engliſh docks was built during this reign. 
She was only 1400 tons, and carried fixty-four. 
guns ». The merchant ſhips, in caſes of neceſſity,” 
were inſtantly converted into ſhips of war. The 
king affirmed to the parliament, that the navy chr 
never before been in ſo good 3 condition 

' Evexy ſeſſion of parliament during this reign, w 
meet with grievous lamentations concerning the 
decay of trade, and the growth of popery: Such 


violent propenſity have men to complain of the pre- | 


ſent times, and to entertain diſcontent againſt their. 


fortune and condition. The king himſelf was de- 
ceived by theſe popular complaints, and was at a 
toſs to account for the total want of money, which 
he heard ſo much exaggerated. It may, however, 
be affirmed, that during no preceding period of 


Engliſh billory; was there a more ſenfible increaſe - 


than during the reign of this monarch, of all the 


advantages which diſtinguiſh a flouriſhing people. 
Not only the peace which He maintained was fa- 
vourable to induftry and commerce: His turn of 
mind inclined him to promote the peaceful arts: 


and trade being as yet in its infancy, all additions 


* By Raleigh's account, in his diſcourſe of the firſt invention of 
ſhipping, the fleet, in the twenty-fourth of the queen, conſiſted only 
of thirteen ſhips, and was augmented afterwards eleven. He proba-: 


: biy reckoned ſome to be pinnaces, which Coke called ſhips, 


1 Journ. 11 March 1623. Sir William Monſon makes the number 


amount only to nine new ſhips, p. 253- m Stowe. 


n Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 94. ae tom. xvii. 0. 


5 


VP „ 5 _ to 


* 


to it 3 RO 1 ie more thr to every eye, . 

which was not blinded by melancholy prejudices ?. * 

By an account 4 which ſeems judicious and accu- 

rate, it appears that all the ſeamen employed in 
the merchant ſervice amounted to 10,000. men, 

which probably exceeds not the fifth part of their 
preſent number. Sir Thomas Overbury ſays, that 

the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhipping than 
the Engliſh, but that their ſhips were of inferior 

burden to thoſe of the latter 7. Sir William Mon- 
ſon computed the Engliſh naval power to be little 

or nothing inferior to the Dutch *, which is ſurely 

an exaggeration. The Dutch at this time traded to 

England 5 600. ſhips ; England to Holland with 

ſinty Dun | 

A CATALOGUE. oe manufaQures, for 1 Manufae- 
the Engliſh were then eminent, would appear 4 NY; 
contemptible, in compariſon. of thoſe which flouri 

among; them at preſent. Almoſt all the more ela- 

borate. and curious arts were only cultivated abroad, | 

e in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. EL) 
| hip-building, and the founding of iron cannon, 

were the ſole in which the Engliſh excelled, They 
. ſeem, indeed, to have poſſeſſed alone the ſecret of 

the latter; and great complaints were made every 

parliament d che es of Engin ord- 

ante. 

NINE tenths 90 the commerce. of via e 
conſiſted in woollen g goods. Wool, however, was 
allowed to be „ till the 19th of the king. 

Its exportation was then forbidden by proclamation, 
though that edict was never ſtrictly executed. Moſt Es 
af the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed ane 
| Mr by the Dutch; who gained, It it is s pretended, 


e Ses note [(S]at eee VV "0 
0 The trade's increaſe, in the Harleyan Miſe. vol. iii. 
_** Remarks on his Travels, Harl. Miſe, vol. ii. p. 349 


Naval Tracts, p. 329. 350. . ee Obſervations. | 
v Journ, 26th ps £6217 
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8 1 
A. 700,900 pounds A year by this manufacture - 73 


proclamation iſſued by the king againſt exporting 
cloth in that condition, had ſuccęeded ſo ill during 
one year, by the refuſal of the Dutch to buy the 


dreſſed cloth, that great murmurs aroſe againff it; 


and this meaſure was retracted by the king and 
complained of by the nation, as if it had been the 
moſt impolitic in the world. It feems indeed. to 


have been premature. 


In fo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth even 
at home, that the king Was obliged to ſeek” ex- 


pedients by which he might engage the people of 
faſhion to wear it *. The manufacture of ine linen 


was totally unknown in the kingdom v. 7 
TEE company of merchant-adyenturers, by their 
patent, poſſeſſed the ſole commerce of Woollen 

goods, thopgh the ſtaple commodity of the king- 
dom. An attempt made during the reign of Eli. 
zabeth to lay open this important trade had been 
attended with bad conſequences for a time, by a 
conſpiracy of the merchant-adyenturers, not to 
make any purchaſes of cloth: and the queen. imme. 


diately reſtored them their patent, 


Ir was the groundleſs fear of a like accident that 
enſlaved the nation 'to thoſe excluſive companies, 
which confined ſo much every branch of commerce 
and induſtry. The parliament, however, annulled, 
in the third of the king, the patent of the Spaniſh 
company; and the trade to Spain, Which was at 
firſt very inſignificant; ſoon became the "moſt con- 
ſiderable in the kingdom. It is ſtrange that they 


were not thence encouraged to aboliſh all the other 
e and that LEY Wenk no far ther than  oblig. 


ww en 20 May 18 Raleigh, in his een computes 


the loſs at 400,000 pounds to the nation. There are about $0,000 


undreſſed cloths, ſays he, exported yearly. He computes, beſides, 
that about 100,005 pounds a · year had been loſt by kerſi ies; 3 not to 
mention other articles. The account of 200,000 doths a- ty ex 
ported in Elizabeth's reign ſeems to be exaggerated. 

„ Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 415. „ ibid, 


ing 
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ing them to exile: their bottom, and to Hala e, 


the admiſſion of new adventurers. _ 

A BOARD of trade was erected by the king i in 
4622 One of the reaſons aſſigned in the com- 
miſſion, is to remedy the low price of wool, which 
begat Complaints of the decay of the woollen ma- 
nufactory. It is more probable, however, that 


this fall of prices proceeded from the increaſe of 


wool. The king likewiſe recommends it, to the 

commiſtoners to enquire and examine whether a 
greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from 
the reſtraint of excluſive, companies, would not be 


beneficial. Men were then fettered by their own 


prejudices; and the king was juſtly afraid of em- 
bracing a bold meaſure, whoſe. conſequences might 
be uncertain. The digeſting of a navigation act, 
of alike nature with the famous one executed after- 
wards by the republican parliament, i is likewiſe re- 
commended. to the commiſſioners, The arbitrary 
powers then commonly aſſumed by the privy council, 
appear evidently FRO the whole tenor of the 
commiſſion. 

Tx ſilk . 45 no ne in England: 
But, by James's direction, ; mulberry-trees were 
planted, and filk-worms introduced. The cli- 
mate ſeems unfavourable to the ſucceſs of this Pro- 
ject. The planting of hops increaſed much in 
5 8 land during this reignnn. 

e RS, is thought to ——5 Sant ed 
-abbut this period; and the whale . fiſhery was car- 
-ried on-with ſucceſs: : But the induſtry. of the Dutch, 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, ſoon depriyed the Engliſh 


of this ſource of riches, A company was erected 
for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage ; and 


many fruitleſs attempts were made for that purpoſe. 
"i I noble e dal ought never to be 


F Rymer, tom. xvii p- 410. 5 ; Fx Sa Stowe. 
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APE admitted, till the abſalute ene, of. Anceeſs . 


i fully aſcertained.” N 5 
IxIx paſſage to the ee had 3 ee 
to the Engliſh during the reign of Elizabeth; but 
the trade to thoſe parts was not entirely eſtabliſhed 
till this reign, when the Eaſt- India company received 


4 new patent, enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,000 
8 pounds „and fitted out ſeveral ſhips on theſe ad- 


Ventures. In 1609 they built a veſſel of 1200 ton, 
the largeſt merchant ſhip that England had ever 


known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed by 


ſhipwreck. In 1611, a large ſhip of the company, 
aſſiſted by a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral en- 
gagements with a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gain- 
ed a complete victory over forces much ſuperior. 
During the following years the Dutch company was 
guilty of great injuries towards the Engliſh, in ex- 
pelling many of their factors, and deſtroying their 
ſettlenients : But theſe violences were reſented with 
a proper ſpirit by the court of England. A naval 
force was equipped under the earl of Oxford, and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt- India 
fleet. By reaſon of croſs winds, Oxford failed of 
his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some time 
after, one rich ſhip was taken by vice-admiral 
Merwin; and it was ſtipulated by the Dutch to pay 
70,000: pounds to the Engliſh company, in con- 
ſideration of the loſſes which that company had 
ſuſtained . But neither this ſtipulation, nor the 
fear of roprifals;, nor the ſenſe of that friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between England and the States, 
could reſtrain the avidity of the Dutch company, or 


render them equitable in their proceedings towards 


their allies, Impatient to have the ſole poſſeſſion 
of the ſpice trade, which the Englith then ſhared 
Vith them, they aſſumed a Juriſdictiem oyer a fac . 


= . Journ. 26th Wow xa : e In 1623. 
eee e 5 


| Leory | 


1 


tory of the latter in-the 3 1 and on Appendix, ff 


very improbable, and even abſurd. pretences, ſeized * 
all the factors, with their families, and put them to 
death with the moſt inhuman tortures. This: dif 
mal news arrived in England at the time when 
James, by the prejudices of his ſubjects, and the 
intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make 
a breach with Spain; and he was obliged, after 
ſome remonſtrances, to acquieſce in this indignity 
from a ſtate, whoſe alliance was now become neceſſar 
to him. It is remarkable that the nation, almoſt 
without a murmur, ſubmitted to this injury from 
their proteſtant confederates; an injury which, be- 


ſides: the horrid enormity of the action, was of 


much deeper importance to national intereſt, than 
all thoſe which they were ſo impatient to reſent 
m, the houſe of Auſtria. 

Tux exports of England from Chriſtmas 1658 
10 Chriſtmas 1613 are computed at 2,487, 435 
pounds: The imports at 2, 141, 151: So that the 
balance i in favour of England Was 346,284 But 
in 1622 the exports were 2, 320, 436 pounds; the 


imports: 2,619,315; which makes a balance of | 
298,879 pounds againſt England. The coinage of 


England from 1599 to 1619 amounted to 4,779,314 
pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence 5; A proof that 
the balance in the main was conſiderably in favour 
of the kingdom. As the annual imports and ex- 
ports tegether roſe to near five millions, and the 


cuſtoms never yielded ſo much as 200,000 pounds 


a- year, of which tonnage made a part, it appears 
that the new rates affixed by James did not, on the 
whole, amount to one ſhilling 

conſequently were {till 3 to the intention of 


the original grant of parliament. The Eaſt-India 
company uſually carried out a third of their cargo 


in commodities b, The trade to Turkey was one 


e Miſſelden's Circle of Commerce, p. 121. 7 f Id. ibid. 
48 Happy future State of England, p. 78. . 
h Munn's e on the N Trade. 


in the pound, and 
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Appendix. of me moſt gainful to the nation“. It appears that 
—— copper halfpence and farthings- 5 to be coined 


in this reign i. Tradeſmen had commonly carried 
on their retail buſineſs chiefly by means of leaden 


tokens. The ſmall ſilver penny was ſoon. RON, = 


at this time was no where to be found. 


Colonies. 


WAT chiefly renders the reign of James: me- 
moraple, is the commencement of the Engliſn 
colonies in America; colonies eſtabliſhed on the 
nobleſt looting: that has been known in any age or 


nation. The Spaniards, being the firſt diſcoverers 
of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of 


the precious mines which they found there; and, 


by the allurement of great riches, they were tempt- 
ed to depopulate their on country, as well as that 
which they conquered; and added the vice of-floth 


to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, which had attend- 
ed their adventures in thoſe renowned enterpriſes. 


That fine coaſt was entirely neglected, which reaches 


from St. Auguſtine to Cape Breton, and Which lies 


in all the temperate climates, is watered by noble 
rivers, and offers a fertile foil, but nothing more, 


to the induſtrious planter. Peopled gradually from 


England by the neceſſitous and indigent, who at 
home increaſed neither wealth nor populouſneſs; the 
colonies which were planted along that tract, have 


| promoted the navigation, encouraged the induſtry, 


and even perhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their 
mother-country. The ſpirit of independency, which 
was revived in England, here ſhone forth in its full 
luſtre, and received new acceſſion from the aſpiring 
character of thoſe who, being diſcontented with the 
eſtabliſhed. church and monarchy, had fought. for 
freedom amidſt thoſe ſavage deſerts. * | 


OTzzn Elizabeth had done little more than given ; 


2 name to the e of 8 5 _ en oy, 


u Munn's bree on 1 8 Eaft-India Trade, P: Unis 
1 e 8 i, 50 417. 1 


- planting 


5 ntin one ff bli 801 ny, hich m d a, | Appendix 
E eeble ony, which quickly decaye yg 


unt was atirely abandoned. But When 
Yeace put mM end to the military enterpriſes againſt 
pain, and left ambitious ſpirits no hopes of mak. 
ing any longer ſuch rapid advances towards honour 
and fortune, the nation began to ſecond the pacific 
intentions of its monarch, and to ſeek a ſurer, 


though ſlower expedient, for acquiring riches and 


glory. In 1606, Newport carried over a colony, 


and began a ſettlement ; which the company erected | 


by patent for that purpoſe in London'an Briſtol, 


took care to ſupply with yearly: Tecruits of provi- 


ſions, utenſils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, 
Argal diſcovered a more direct and ſhorter paſſage 
to Virginia, and left the tract of the ancient navi- 
. who had firſt directed their courſe fouth- 

rds to the tropic, failed weſtward by means of 
the trade winds, and then turned northward, till 


they reached the e rn ſettlements. The Lame 


year five hundred perſons under fir Thomas Gates 


and fir George Somers were embarked for by os | 


Somers's ſhip, meeting. with a tempeſt, was driven 
into the Bermudas, and laid the foundation' of a ſet- 
tlement i in thofe iſlands, Lord Delawar afterwards 
undertock the government of the Engliſh colonies: 
But notwithſtanding all his care, ſeconded by ſup- 
Plies from James, and by money raiſed from the 
firſt lottery ever known in the kingdom, ſuch diffi- 
culties attended the ſettlement of theſe countries, 
that in 1614 there were not alive more than 400 
men; of all that had been ſent thither. After fup- 

_ plying themſelves with proviſions more immediately 
_ neceſlary for the ſupport of life, the new planters be- 
gan the cultivating of tobacco ; and James, notwith- 
. "ſtanding his antipathy to that drug, which he affirm- 


ed to be pernicious to men's morals as well as their 


health *, : gs them Permiſſion, to enter it in Eng- 
| * 


* Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 621. 


land; 
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Appendix. land; and he inhibited by proclamation all importa- 
tion of it from Spain. By degrees, new colonies 


were eſtabliſhed in that continent, and gave new 


names to the places where they ſettled, leaving that 
of Virginia to the province firſt planted. The 
illand of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign. 


- SPECULATIVE reaſoners, during that age, raiſed 3 
many objections to the planting of thoſe remote co- 
lonies; and foretold that, after draining their mo- 
ther-country of inhabitants, they would ſoon ſhake 
off her yoke, and erect an independent government in 


America: But time has ſhewn, that the views en- 
' terfained by thoſe who encouraged ſuch, generous 
undertakings, were more quit and ſolid. A mild 


government and great naval force have preſerved, 
and may {till preſerve during ſome time, the domi- 


nion of England over her colonies. And ſuch ad- 


vantages have commerce and navigation reaped. 
from theſe eſtabliſhments, that more than a fourth 


* * 


of the Engliſh ſhipping is at preſent computed to be 


employed in carrying on the traffic with the Ame- 
AGRICULTURE was anciently very imperfect in 
England. The ſudden tranſitions ſo often mentioned 


by hiſtorians, from the lowelt to the higheſt price 


of grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value 


in different years, are ſufficient proofs. that the pro- 


duce depended entirely on the ſeaſons,. and that art 


had as yet done nothing to fence againſt the injuries 
of the heavens. During this reign conſiderable 
improvements were made, as in moſt arts, ſo in this, 
the moſt beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue 
might be formed of books and pamphlets treating 


of huſbandry, which were written about this time. 


The nation, however, was ſtill dependent on fo- 


reigners for daily bread ; and though its exportation 


3 
C 


N Rymer, tom. xvill. p. 621, 633. 


of 


CCC 
01 grain i conſiderable branch of its Ne 


commerce, notwithſtanding its probable increaſe of 

people, there was in that period a regular import. 

ation from the Baltic, as well as from France; and 

if it ever ſtopped, the bad conſequences were ſen- 

ſibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
obfervations: computes, that two millions went out 

at one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of 


Elizabeth, that the exportation of corn had been 1 


allowed in England; and Camden obſerves, that 
agriculture from that moment receivedmnew. life and 
vig em,; e 
Tag e of James, or, more. „ 
ſpeaking, thoſe of the nation, for promoting trade, 
were attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the 
encouragement of learning. Though the age was 
by no means deſtitute of eminent writers, a very 
bad taſte in general prevailed during that period; 
and the monarch. himſelf was nat a le, infected. 
with it. 


ON the 0 origin of e among 1 6 3 1 


genius of poets and orators, as might naturally be and arts. 
expected, was diſtinguiſhed by an amiable ſimplicity, 
which, whatever rudeneſs may ſometimes attend it, 
is ſo. fitted to expreſs the genuine movements of na- 
ture and paſſion, that the compoſitions poſſeſſed of 
it muſt ever appear valuable to the diſcerning part 
of mankind. The glaring figures of diſcourte, the 
pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words; ſuch falſe ornaments-were not employed by. 
early writers; not. becauſe they were rejected, but 
becauſe they ſcarcely ever occurred to them. An 
eaſy, unforced ſtrain of ſentiment runs through their, 
compoſitions ;. though at the ſame time we may . 
ſerve, that amidſt the moſt elegant ſimplicity. of 
thought and expreſſion, one is ſometimes ſurpriſed 
to meet with a poor conceit, which had preſented 
1 ee for, and which the author had not 
3 e acquired 


N 
” 
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| Appendlit: acquired efitical obſervation enough to condemii v 
A bad taſte ſeizes with avidity theſe frĩvolous beau- 


ties, and even perhaps a good taſte, ere ſurfeited by 
them: They multiply every day more and more 
in the faſhionable compoſitions: Nature and good 
| ſenſe are neglected: Laboured ornaments ſtudied 
and admired: And a total degeneraey ef ſtyle and 
language prepares the way for barbariſm and igno- 
rance. Hence the Aſiatic manner was found to de- 
part ſo much from the ſimple purity of Athens: 
Hence that tinſel eloquence which is obſervable in 
many of the Roman writers, from which Cicero 
himſelf is not wholly.exempted; and which ſo much 
prevails 1 in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan: Martial, and the 
Plinys. „„ f . B . 
Ox the revival of letters, 1 che 8 of : 
the public is yet raw and unformed, this falſe gliſter 
catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in elo- 
quence or poetry, for the durable beauties of ſolid 
ſenſe and lively paſſion. The reigning genius is 
then diametrically oppoſite to that which prevails 
on the firſt origin of arts. The Italian writers, it 
is evident, even the moſt celebrated, have not 
reached the proper ſimplicity ot thought and com- 

_ Poſition; and in Petrarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frivolous 
witticiſms and forced conceits are but too predomi- 
nant. The period during which letters were culti- 
vated in Italy, was ſo jos as ſcarcely to "allow. 
leiſure for correcting this adulterated reliſh. . 
Tx more early French writers are liable to the | 

fame reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, 
m The name of Polynices, one of Oedipus's ſons, means in the | 
original much quarrelling. In the altercations between the two bro» 
thers, in Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this conceit is em- 
ployed ; and it is remarkable, that ſo poor a conundrum could not 
be Id by any of theſe three poets, ſo juſtly celebrated for their 
taſte and ſimplicity. What could Shakeſpeare have done worſe? 
Terence has his inceptio ef amentium, non amantium. Many ſimilar 
inſtances will occur to the learned. It is well known, that Ariſtotle 


treats very ſeriouſly of puns, divides them into ſeveral claſſes, and 
recommends the uſe of them to orators. St 


5 8 have 


3 too 1 affected thoſe 1 ornaments, ere 
of which the Italians in general, and the leaſt pure 
of the ancients, ſupplied them with ſo many models. 


Andi it was not till late, that obſervation and reflec- 
tion gave riſe to a more natural turn of thought 
and compoſition among that elegant people. 


A LAKE character may be extended. to the firſt | 


En Slih writers; ſuch as flouriſhed during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, and even till long 
afterwards. Learning, on its revival in this iſland, 
was attired in the ſame unnatural garb which it 
wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks. 
and Romans. And, what may be regarded as a 
misfortune, the Engliſh writers were poſſeſſed of 
great genius before they were endowed with any de- 
gree of taſte, and by that means gave a kind of 
ſanction to thoſe forced turns and ſentiments which 


they ſo much affected. Their diſtorted conceptions 


and expreſſions are attended with ſuch vigour of 
mind, that we admire the imagination which pro- 
ern them, as much as we blame the want of 
judgment which gave them admittance. To enter 


into an exact criticiſm of the writers of that age 


would exceed our preſent purpoſe. A ſhort cha- 


racter ef the moſt eminent, delivered with the ſame | 
freedom which hiſtory exerciſes oyer kings and mi- 


niſters, may not be improper. The national pre- 


poſſeſſions, which prevail, will perhaps render the 


| kae liberty not the leaſt perilous: for an author. 
Ir Shakeſpeare be conſidered as a Max, born in 


a rude: age, and educated in the loweſt manner, 
without any inſtruction, either from the world or 
from books, he may be regarded as a prodigy: If 


repreſented as a Pokr, capable of furniſhing a pro- 
per entertainment to a refined or intelligent audi- 
ence, we muſt abate much of this eulogy. In his 


compoſitions, we regret, that many irregularitics, 


; ws even ſt ſhould ſo e 1 
the 
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Appendix. the animated and paſſionate ſcenes intermixed YL 
— them; and at the ſame time, we perhaps admire 
the more thoſe beauties, on account of their bein 181 
furrounded with ſuch deformities. © A ſtriking pe! 
culiarity of ſentiment, adapted to a ſingle charäcter, 
he frequently hits,” as it were by inſpifation; but 4 
reaſonable propriety of thought he cannot for any” 
time uphold. * Nervous and pictureſque expreſſt ons 
as well as deſcriptions abound 1 in him; but it is in 
vain we look either for purity or ſimplicity of dic 
tion. His total ignorance of all theatrical art and 
conduct, however material a defect; yet, as it af. 
fects the ſpectator, rather than the reader, we can 
more eaſily excuſe, than that want of taſte which 

| often prevails in his produktions, and which gives : 
way only by intervals to the irradiations of genius. 

A great and fertile genius he certainly poſſeſſed, and 
one enriched equally with a tragic and comic Vein; 
but he ought to be cited as à probf, how dangerous 

it is to rely on theſe advantages? alone for attaining 

an excellence in the finer arts“. And there ma 
even remain a ſufpicion, that we over-rate, af. nay. 
ſible, the greatnels of his genius; in the Tame | 
manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on... 
ee ON their being diſproportioned and . 
| ſhapen. He died in 1616, aged 537 years. 
JohN poſſeſſed all the: learning n was. 
wanting to Shakeſpeare, and. wanted all the genius 
of which the other was poſſeſſed. Both of them were 

_ equally deficient in taſte and elegance, in harmony 

and correctneſs. A ſervile copyiſt of the ancients, 
Johnſon tranſlated into bad Engliſh the beautiful 
paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without 
accommodating them to the manners of his age and 
country. His merit has been totally eclipſed by that 

of ' Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude, Sens eee over me . 
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cal art of his cotemporary. The Engliſh, theatre K 


has ever ſince taken a ſtrong tincture of Shakeſpeare's. © | — 


ſpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that: 
the nation. has undergone from all its neighbours, 
the reproach: of barhariſm, from which its valuable 
productions in ſome other parts of learning would 
otherwiſe have exempted it. Johnſon had a penſion 
of a hundred marks from the king; which Charles 
afterwards augmented. to a, hundred en Hg £ 
died in 1637, aged 63. 5 
FalRTAX has 1 e Taſſo with. an; W 5 
and eaſe, and at the ſame. time with an exactneſs, 
which for that age are ſurpriſing. Each line in the | 
original is faithfully rendered by a TE 
line in the tranſlation. Harrington's tranſlation; o 

| Arloſto.1 is not likewiſe without its merit. It is 8 | 


| em be 1 to the . 
boliſhing and refining 0 ngliſh verſification. 
In Donne' 8 fatires, wen carefully inſpected, 8 


there appear ſome flaſhes. of wit and ingenuity; but 


theſe totally ſuffocated and buried by the hardeſt. 
and moſt uncouth expreſſion that 1 is anh. where to * 
met with. | | 

Ir the poetry of the Engliſh w was ſo rude and i He 
perfect during that age, we may reaſonably expect 
that their proſe ! be liable to {till greater ob- 
jections. Though the latter appears the more eaſy, | 
as it is the more natural method of compoſition z it 


has ever in practice been found the more rare and | 


difficult; and there ſcarcely is an inſtance in any 
language, that it has reached a degree of perfection, 
| before the refinement of poetical numbers and ex- 
preſſion. Engliſh proſe, during the reign of James; 
was written with little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar, and with; a total and to the elegance and 
Vol,. VI. | harmony - 


ares Barney of the patio 


4 tot the unformed taſte of the author; 2 and Hits 


; Rot authors by pr rofeſſion, retain'ay: 
Her, and may give us ſome. idea of the i 
ans Thall 


Aid Anne Boleyn's letter to e 
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tences 250 quotations, dewile batitated thoſe 
inverſions which, Yowoter forcible and gracefül in 
the ancient lan anguaged,” are intirely contrary to tile 
idiom of the E Engliſh OP ſhall indeed vent rede 

affirm, that whatever uhcouth phraſes and expreſs 
fions occur in old books, they were chieffy 


guage ſpoken in the courts ef Efzabeth and 
James was very little different from that which: we. 


meet with at preſent © in good © compa! W. "Of. this 


opinion the little Traps of Tpeech 8 Which Lare found 
in the parliamentary Idee And Which 6: city an 
air ſo oppoſite to the aboured orations, feem to be 


2 ſufficient proof; and there want not Produktions 


; atitfal 5 — 


Which prevailed atnong men of the 1 5 
ee mention fir "ph Ey, 
Throgmorton's, Effex s, APO er . 
more early peri: riod,” Ov dite e 'of el Anal 
Wolfey, the pieces that remain p Gardn 


nothing from the langt r me. 1 bid 
Tut great glory of literatute in this ihn wink during 
the reign of James, was lord Bacon; Moſt of ke 
performances were compoſed” in Pac though he 
pollefſe@ neither the elegance of that, nor of his 
1 ative tongue. . we confider dle Variety of wilents 


ob diff played y this 1 man; as a public ſpeaker, 1m 


6 bulineſs, a wit, 4 eöürtier a companion, an Ad- 
thor, A philoſopher; - he is juſtly the objea of g 


: admiration. , If we confider him” Era a8 an au- 


thor and philolo her, the wht in Which we view 


im at Sek gh very 8 be Was y 


inferior 0 his 1 25 | 
"Kepfer n we Hts "At 24 An 8 8 70 7980 


hoy true = "Sali leo both pointed 3 it out to 
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eben bee nge confiderablle advanges in in Apna 
it Englifhman was ignorant of g TD e 
2 ite rn Trevived that icience,. e in | 
aud was che frlt trat applied it,” oge „ 
0 to. natural philoſoph Dy "The. 8 1 
ejected, with tl e moſt e dan. tlie dyſtem | | 
4 opernicus: $: The Cp Fa it with new 
8 bs, derived both from reaſon; and the ſenſes, 
con's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, though | 
often a ow: is alſo often unnatural and far-fetched; 
220 he ſeems to be the original of thoſe painte 
Wes and dong: un allegories which ſo much dil- 
ringuiſh.: the Engh ſh authors: Galilzo is a live ly 
_ and. agreeable, i ſomewhat .a prolix writer. 
But 1 8 not united in any ſingle government, | 
Wega with that literary glory which e 
fle & both 1 in ancient and modern times, | 
2927 much 1 negle Re 1 which it has 
aqui giving bi to eat A man. 
wo ij 9 fie eh prevails: Rl the 1 
e ormacheir great happineſs, is Y 
5 W Arr Jab on. all their eminent waiters, and 
on Bacon 9 AY reft;- fuch praiſes and acclama 
tions, as may often appear partial and exceflive, He 
died in 1626, in he Goth year of his age. 
oo Wy! the reader 0 Raleights hiſtory | can haye the 
patience to-wade through the Jewiſh and Rabbinical 
Jearning which compoſe the half of the volume, he 
Will find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman 
fory, chat his pains are not unrewarded. Raleigh 
5 the beſt model of that ancient ſtyle which ſome 
writers would affect to revive at preſent. He Was 
| beheaded in x618, aged e 65 years. . | 
. CampaN's. hiſtory of queen Elizabeth: may be 
Steed good compoſition, both for style, and n mat- | 
It ig written with ſunplicity of expreflion, ve! £8 
rave. In. that 2 205 and with a regard 19 truth. 1 
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depends, is among 
— yet been 55 by any Engliſhman. It is well 
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the beſt hiſtorical productions Which have 


nown. that the Engliſh; have not much excelled in 


that kind of Eten He died i n bag, aged 73 


years. 
Wu ſhall mention the 3 himſelf at the. end 'of 4 


theſe Engliſh writers ;:. becauſe that is hig bet 
when. conſidered-as an 5 It may ſafely. be 


firmed, that the mediocrity of James? 8. talents in 
literature, joined to the great change in national 


taſte, is one cauſe of that contempt. under Which his 


memory labours, and which is often carried by 
party- writers to a great extreme. It is. remarkable 


| how different from ours were the ſentiments. of {.the 


ancients, with regard to learning. Of the firſt, twenty 
Roman emperors, counting from Cœſar to Severus, 
above the half were authors; = and though few. of 
them ſeem, to have been eminent in that profeſſion, 


8 always remarked to their praiſe, . that hy their ; 


example they. encouraged literature, Not. to men- 
tion Germanicus, and his daughter Agrippina, perſons 


ſo nearly allied to the throne, the greater Part of 
the claſſic writers, whoſe works remain, were men ot 
.the higheſt quality. As every human advantage 3 


attended with inconveniencies, the change of 
ideas in this particular may probably be ee 5 


tbe invention of printing; which has rendered 


ſo common, that even men of lender fortunes, can 
have acceſs to them. 1 e irie! 
Tua James was but a 5 writer. may 
allowed: That he was a contemptible one, gan by 
no means be admitted. Whoevyer will read his. B. 
filicon Doron, particularly the two laſt books, 
true law:of free monarchies, his anſwer to gp inal 
Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and meſſages; to 
liament, wall. confeſs. him to- have polled no 
mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches and 
apparitions Who in that. age did not admit 
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Nity of dle gentle bringe s. Ehe hes composed Append 
* x Commentary on the Revelations, and proved the 
pope to be antichriſt; lay not a fimiler represcek 
be extended to the famous Napier; and even to 
Newton, at a time when learning was much mere 
advanced than during thé reign of James? From 
the groſſneſs of its ſuperſtitions, we may infer the 
ignorance of an age; but ever ſhouid pronounce 
concerning the folly of an individual, from his ad- 
mitting popular errors, conſecrated by the appear- 


* 


e to 
© Sycx a ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature 
poſſels above every other occupation, that even he ' 
who attains but a'mediocrity in them, merits the 7 

pre-eminence above thoſe that excel the molt in the 
common and vulgar profeſſions. The ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons is ufuallyan eminent lawyer; 
yet the harangue of his majeſty will always be found 


1 


auch ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, in every par- 
Eke ſcience, as well as polite literature; muſt 
1 conſidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaſtic 
ſearning and polemical divinity retarded the growth 
of all true Knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the 
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| bench BF that deed by which he annexed a ſalary 

16 the mathematical and aſtronomical profefſors-in 

Oxford, ſays, that geometry was almoſt Mie 

abandoned and unknown in England. The bell 

learning of that age was the ſtudy of the ancients. 

Caſaubon, eminent for this ſpecies of knowledge, 

was invited over from France by James, and en- 

couraged” by a penſion of 300 l. a-year, as well as 

| 24 church preferments ”. The famous Antonio di 
Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalatro, no 3 


% — 


| 55 9 came likewiſe into England, and af 
torded' great triumph to the nation, by their gaining 
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9 loc Ee” cet aken into his 2 | 
LN. reins of 5 than he ſhewed an im- 
Patience to aſſemble the great gouncil of the na- 
tion; and he would gladly, for the ſake of diſpatch, 
have called together the Tame, parliament which had 


ſitten under his father, and which lay at that 9 


under proxogation. But being told that this mea- 
ſure would appear unuſual, Pa: writs for fum- - 


e gh Of DOS SME on ny 175 METS 1 5 
pe A paſs IS : 
FETT 


N 5 ggainſt Spain Second ee 
1 A npeachment of Buckingham ialent mea- 
uren of the court. Hur with FrancewrExpec = 
Aition e! "le of RBG. 1 Ns „„ 


e en Ar. 


moning a new parliament on the 7th of May; and Aparlis- 
it was not without regret that the arrival of the prin- ar Ba = 


_ ceſs Henrietta, whom he had eſpouſed. by proxy, fter. 


_ obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, 
their meeting till the eighteenth June, when 
they aſſempled at Weſtminſter for the diſpatch- of 


buſmefs. The young. prince, unexperienced and. 


impolitic, regarded as ſincere all the praiſes and ; 


careſſes with Which he had. been ade while 7 ac- 
tive in procuring the rupture with the houſe of Au- 
. And beſides that he laboured under great 
neceſſities, he haſtened with alacrity to a perio 
when he might receive the moſt undonbted teſti- 
; has. of the Tutifat attachment of his ſubjedts, His 
£2 % diſcourſe 


— — — — 
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Ca AP: diſcourſe to the parliament was full of ſimplicity 
and, cordiality. He lightly mentioned the occaſion * 
which he had for ſupply. He employed no intrigue 
to influence the ſuffrages of the members. He 

zuld not even allow the officers: of che crown ho 

had ſeats: in the houſe to mention any Particular 
ſum which might be expected by him. Secure of 
the affections of the commons, he was reſolved that 
their bounty ſhould be entirely their on deed; 
ed, unſolicited; the ban ene of ſincere 


bonfidence and tYepardans one” 1 ie un 


S 


Tn houſe of commons accordingly: tagkrdonts | 
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gonſideration the buſineſs of ſupply. They knew 

that all- the money granted by the laſt parliament | 

had been expended. on naval and military arma- 2 
ments; and that great anticipations were likewiſe „ 
made on the revenues of the crown. They were 5 
not ignorant that Charles was loaded i a large 9 
. contracted by his father, who had borrowed 13 
money! both from his on ſubjects and from foreign by: 
- princes. They had learned by experience, that Fg 

the public revenue could with difficulty maintain 15 
the ates, of, the crown, even under the ordinary „ 


charges of government. They were ſenſible that 
the preſent war Was very lately the reſult of their 


oon importunate applications and entreaties, and : 
that they, had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport. their 
7 1 in the management of it. They were ac- 


quainted with the difficulty of military enterpriſes, 

directed againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria; againſt | 

the HR of. Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt fiches 

{1H and molt extenſive dominions of any prince in Eu- 
Lope; againſt the emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the 
NV malt fortunate monarch of his age, who had fubdued 
. And aſtoniſhed. Germany by: the rapidity: of his vic- 
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would refign a principality, which they had now 
fully ſubdued, and which they held in ſecure poſ⸗- 


ſeſſion by its being furrounder with all their ere 
territories. 2 © 648 xs recs i « ty Os 8 $6 (47 44 HE a 


To anſwer, therefore, all ee great 0 im 


portant ends; to ſatisfy their young king in the firſt 
requeſt which he made them; to prove their ſenſe 
of the many royal virtues, particularly CeCONOF 
with which Charles was endowed; the houſe of 


< tors that ad ever flouriſhed in England, 


proper to confer on the king a ſupply: of two ſub. 


dies, amounting to 112,000 pounds 


+ Twmis meaſure, which difcovers kather a cruel 


mockery of Charles, than any ſerious deſign of ſup- 
Porting him, appears ſo extraordinary, when con- 
ſiddered in all its circumſtances, that it naturally 
fammons-up our attention, and raiſes an enquiry 
concerning the cauſes of a conduct, unprecedentell 
in an Engliſn parliament. So numerous an aſſem- 


bly; compoſed” of perſons of various diſpoſitions,” 


was not, it is probable, wholly influenced” by the 


ſame motives; and few declared openly their true 


reaſon. We ſhall; therefore, approach nearer to the 


truth, if we ant the views which the PORE 1 


conjun&ture could ſuggeſt to them. - 

Tx is not to be doubted, but ſpleen a Ali 
againſt, the duke of Buckingham had an inffuence 
With many. So vaſt and rapid a fortune ſo little 


merited could not fail to excite public envy; and, 
However men's hatred might have been ſulpended : 


for a moment, while the duke's' conduct ſeemed to 
{ne their paſſions and their prejudices; it Was 

oihble for him long to preſerve the affections of 
the people. His influence over the modeſt 13 re 


A ſublidy was now fallen to abs ut 6 Cabbala, 
P: 224. firſt edit. j n. wy 8 600 polnds, 1 der Beef 
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_ pleaſure, he threw them down: With equal. 
. aligy.and. viglence.. i Implacable i AN; his hatre 1 
in his friendſhips: All men were either reg 


 fatiable hogs; hi, he: both, engroſſed 


_ time to the burthen 


exer extort from them the cin ite £ 


Et 


deniy to the higheſt. eee 


1 agle agg. the. 


over "the prong eggs James z nor x any. 1 ls; 
weaſure.condudted hut by his 5 and direction, 
His vehement temper prompted hin 175 ;Faile ſu Me 


ais flatterer 
dependents: 2 And upon the e cee. 
L 


mies, or dreaded ſoon to become fuch, ... The 
—— of the kingdom was graſped by his in 
ence. of his maſter, and held, inyelted in his 
gol] conſiderable; ollices W. the 
erow]n . e e eee ee 
„ Howeves the.ill-humour of thes ommans might 
have been increaſcd, by thele conſiderationz, 
nat 15. 1 0 zm the ſole K 
PATHS PH f James, Amity ther jeu ang te 
to bed de d and: 8 occaſion. . 1 
hauſe of commons, which was glect. 
aer Aucceeded to all the paſſions ACIPIES ot 
predecellors.; We ought rathez,to;account for 
this obſtinacy from the general;. J ng he 
kingdom during that whole perio Wat eme | 
circumitances WR_CE | attended, An Arti. ular. 
juncture. neee een et HTS. 
IE nation was very little accuſt 6d. at that 
of taxes, and | 
their purſes in any, degree for ſupport 
reign... Even Elizabeth, notwäthſtanding h 
and irugality, and the neceſſar) Mars in which , 
mens in this Particular z nor c u 
that princeſs, which was otherwile. 


bits, more than reaſon, we find, in every th ung 85 


5 principle of mankind. Tn this view. 
lllikewiſe 


q 


8 — — —— — 
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meat jm by cuſtom, would act Magen her 
mumber in the fame propri.n 447 52% 
- 'Tzxz puritanical Purty, trought. Ai guiſed, had a 
ö great authority per the kingdom; nds many of 
the leaders among the commons had: ſerretly em- 
hraced the rigid tenets of that ſect. All. theſe were 
dig f erte t ei BE. both eee 


5 — a en: won he- had hog 3 
this party; and on that account was the more ex- 
poſed” Ib their" batred and reſentment. Though the 
religious ſchemes of many of the puritans, when er. 
uned, 18 pretty friwolous, we are not thente 
v imagine that they were purſued by none but 
erſons of weak underftandings. Some men of the + 
| 2255 k parts and moſtextenſive kn the 
tion at this time produced, could 'not-enjoy's yi 
of mind; becauſe obliged to hear prayer 
affere up to the Bine by © pie e ee 
| a white 'men"veitments 7 rnvles Wyt . 
Ia match with France and che articlas: 1 2 
: four of catholics, which were ſuſpected to be in 
_ the'treaty, were Ukewiſe cauſes of diſguſt to this 
atty: Though it muſt” be remarkedy- that 
> CONNEXIO & with that crown were much leſs ob. 
vxious to the proteſtants, and lefs agreeable to che 
eee than tlie alliance formerly projected wit 
Spain, and were therefore received rather with pleas 
fure than diffatiefaQion. . 4 ++ HIV I ©: RT of) tl 13} 
2 A alt theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another of 
© diderable: moment. The hoe of con anos, we 
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re; was almoſt entirely gover 
of men r moſt uncommon capacity and the 
largeſt views: Men who were now formed into a 


regular party, and united, as well by fixed aims 
and projects, as bythe. hardſhips Which ſome? of 


them had undergone in - proſecution» of them. 


Among theſe, we may-mentionthe names of ſir Ed- 


ward Coke, fir Edwin Sandys, ſir Robert Philips, 


* Francis Seymour, ſir Dudley Digges; fir John 


liberty, theſe: generous patriots ſaw with regret an 


Elliot, fip:Thomas:Wentworth,! Mr. Selden, and 


Mr. Pym.) Animated with a warm regard to 


unbounded power exerciſed b the crown, and were 


reſolved to ſelze the opportunity which the King's 


neceſſities offered them, of reducing the preroga- 


tive within more :reaſonable: compafs. Though 
their anceſtors had blindiy given way: to practices 


and precedents favourable to kingly power, and had 


been able, notwithſtanding,” to preſerve ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty; it would be impoſſible; they 


thought, when all theſe pretenſions were methodized 
and Nen by the increaſing knowledge of the 


age, to maintain any ſhadow of popular govern- 
ment, in oppoſition to ſuch unlimited authority in 
the ſovereign. It was nec 
Either to abandon entirely the privileges of the peo- 
ple, or to ſecure them by firmer and more preciſe 


barriers than the conſtitution had hitherto provided 


for them. In this dilemma, men of ſuch aſpiring 


cs uſes and ſuch independent fortunes could not 
deliberate: They boldly embraced the ſide of 


| Sa and rene to grant no ſupplies to their 


favour of civil liberty. The end, they eſteemed 

beneficent and noble: The means, regular and con- 
ſtitutional. To grant or refuſe ſupplies was the un⸗ 
doubted privilege of the commons. And as all 


neceſſitous prince without extorting conceſſions in 


2 human gowernthents, 9 thoſe of a mixed 


51 2 Tot fr ame, 


rne by a ſet 


eſſary to fix a choice: 
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in their opinion, and allowable, for popular aſſem- 1 


» 


order to ſecure the ſubjectʒ as for monarehs, in or- 3 
der to extend their own. authority. With pleaſure 
they beheld the king inyolved in a foreign war, 
Which rendered him every day more dependent on 
the parliament; while at the ſame time the fituas 
tion of the kingdom, even without any military pre- 
parations, gave it ſufficient ſecurity againſt all in 
vaſion from foreigners. Perhaps too, it had partly 
proceeded from expectations of this nature, that ts 
popular leaders had been ſo; urgent for a rupture 
with Spain; nor is it credible, that religious zeal! 
could ſo far have blinded all of them as to make 
them diſcoyer in ſuch a meaſure any appearance f 
neceſſity, Or any hopes ; of ſucceſs. S ein 


Bur, however natural all theſe ſentiments might Wo” 


"o 


* 


appear to the country- party, it is not to be imagin -- 
edithat Charles would entertain the ſame ideas. _ 
Strangly prejudiced in favour of the duke, whom 
he had heard ſo highly extolled in parliament, he 
cauld not conjectùre the cauſe of fo: ſudden an ale 
teration in their opinions. And when the war which 
they themſelves had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, was at laſt 
commenced, the immediate deſertion of their ſove: 
reign could not but ſeem very unaccountable. Even 
thdugh no farther motive had beœen ſuſpected, the 
refuſal; of ſupply in ſuch eireumſtances would natu- 
rally to him appear cruel and deceitful: But when 
1 | | be perceived that this meaſure proceeded from an : 
'# intention of ineroaching on his authority, he failed 5 
#$ not to regard theſe claims as highly criminal ante 
1 traitorous. Thoſe lofty ideas of manarchical power — 
X which were very commonly adopted during tha. 
age, and to which the ambiguous naturenoFithe: : | 
_ I Engliſh conſtitution gave ſo planſibleanappearanicep 
| were firmly riveted in Charles ;. anc e | 
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CHAP. Gerate his temper, the natural and unawbid | 
— poſſeflions of felf-leve, joined wo the letr uniform 

precedents in favour df prerogative, had made mim 

Kis political | tenets as certain and uncentro- = 

verted. Taught to conſider even che ancient laws — 

and conftitution more as lines 10 dirett his cenduct, 

than barriers to withſtand his power; a Cenſpiracy 

to erect new ramparts in order to ſtraiten is unte- 

rity appeared but one degree refoved frem pen 

fedition and rebellion. S0 atrocious! in his eyes 

was ſuch a deſign, that he ſeems even unwilling tos | 

21th July. tmpute it to the commons: And! though he was | 

conftrained to adjourn the parliament by reaſon-of ] 

che plague, which at that Agena Rn, London'z 
he immecately re-affembled- them at Oxford, and 
made a new deer ee, from them Gs 
_ xfAugult, plies in ſuch an Receſſity). Bee: 

it Parlia- * CHARLES new found himfelf obliged: ts depart 
ment at from that delicacy which he had formerly main- 
tained, By himſelfor his miniſters; he entered inte 

a particular detail both of the alliances! —— 

"Ive formed, and of the military e 

he had projected *- He told the- parks: 

by 2 promiſe of ſubſidies, he had en e king 

of Denmark to take part in che war "that this.mo- 
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8 narch intended to enter Germany d 7 the: _—_ {| 
=: to roufe to arms thoſe Princes WO puede | 7 
3} | longed for an opportunity of afferting the liberty of 4 
1 | the empire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken te pene- 4 


trate with an Engliſh army into the Palatinate, and 
by that quarter to excite the members of the van 
gelical union; that the States muſt be ſupported 
in the unequal warfare Which they maintained with 
Spain; that no leſs a ſum than 700,000'pounds'a- 
year had been found, by computatien, requiſite for 
=: All og Regs thatihe eee 99 8 | 
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nl the Wahr of dieland; demanded: an aa on 4D 
expence of 400;b007pounds ;; that he himſfelf - hag _ 
already echauſted and anticipated in the public: fers — : 
vice kis while revenue; and hat ſcarcely deff Tut. : 
cient for the daity ſubſiſtence of himfeif ande his 

family 93: that on his acceſſion to the crown, he 

found a debt of above 13003008; pounds; contracted 

by this father in ſupport of the palatine; and that; 

while aer Wales, he had himſelf contracted 

debts, notwithſtanding his great frugality, to tha 

_ amount 605 5 Oo pounds, which he had expende 

| entirely on naval and military armaments. - After s r 
mentioning all theſe facts, the king even cohdes 
ſcended to uſe entreaties. He ſaid; that this reiueſt 

T was the firſt that he had ever made them that be 

zung and in the commencement of his reignz 

and if he now met with kind and dutiful ulage, jt 
would endear to him the uſe of parliaments, ane 
would for ever preſerve an entire NE: ST 

; him addhis people“. Binn ES BT Rf 1113 

To theſe reafons the commons mem 

ble. Notwithſtanding: that $ on 

the} ſuppoſition; of ia foreign war, winch they Had 
 conftantly'demanded,'were ab er unexcæption: 

able, they: obſtinately refuſed any farther. aid. Some 
members favourable to the court having inſiſted on 
an addition of two fifteenths to the former 2 
plys even this pittance was refuſed ; though it ad 
known: that a fleet and anmy were lying at Portſ: 
mouth in great want of pay and prouifidns; and that 
Buckingham the admiral, and 9 treaſurer af th 
navy, had advanced on their on credit near a hun 
dred thouſand: pounds for che ſea . fervice :. Beſiles 

f _— their: OR: hg ee NE + of commons had 
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court and 


ſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters 


up a remonſtrance to Pennington, their comm 


them by the French, immediately 
. Jane alone preferred duty * his king to the 
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overy which; as they wanted but a | pre- : 
tence: for: holy refuſal, inflamed them the 
againſt the duke uf Buckingham. 
WIN James deſerted the Spaniſf alliance, BOP 


courted that of France, he had promiſed to furniſh 


Lewis, who was entirely deſtitute: of navat force, 


with one-ſhip of war, together with feven armed 
veſſels hired from the merchants. Theſe the French 
court had-pretended they would employ againit'the 
Genoeſe, who being firm and uſeful allies to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, were naturally regarded with an 
evil eye both by the king of France and of Eng+ 4 


land. When theſe veſſels by Charles's orders ar- 
rived at Diepe, there aroſe-a ſtrong ſuſpicion” that 


they were to ſerve againſt Rochelle. The ſailors 


were inflamed. That race of men, who are at pre- 


ligion, were at that time only ignorant. They di "VP? 
and ſigning all their names in a circle, leſt he hend 
diſcover the ring- leaders, they laid it under his 


: prayer-book. Pennington declared, that he would 


rather be hanged in England for diſobedience, than 


fight againſt his brother proteſtants in France The 


whole ſquadron ſailed immediately to the Doyns. 5 


There they received new orders from Buckingham, 


lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the duke 
knew that authority alone would not ſuſfice, he em- 


ployed much art and many ſubtilties to engage 
them to obedience; and a rumour which was ſpread, - 


that peace had been concluded between the French 
king and the hugonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe: 
When they arrived at Diepe they found that theß 
had been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, wha 
commanded one of the veſſels, broke through and 
returned to England. All the officers and ſallors f 
all the other ſhips, eee ee great offers made 
| deſerted. One 


18 cle 


3 4 


* 
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eau of 1 and fe was: afterwards: killed in c f. A v. 
char ging a cannon 'before Rochelle. The ge 
which hiſtorians: have taken to record: this frivolous: 
exent, proves. with, what Fier the! news, Was re- 

ceived by the. nation. 125 
THz houſe of COMMONS, ha ;nforined of theſe: 
e ſhowed the ſame attachment with the 
ſailors for the proteſtant religion; nor was their zeal , 
much better guided by reaſon. and ſound policy. 1t- 
was not conſidered, that it was highly probable the 
king and the duke themſelves: had here. been. de- 5 

_ reived by the artifices. of France, nor had they any 
hoſtile intention againſt the hugdnots; that were > 

erwile, yet might their meaſures. be. juſtified b 
the moſt obvious. and moſt received maxims 0 
civil. policy; ; that if the force of Spain were 5 
ſo exorbitant as the commons imagined, the 
French monarch was the only prince that could 
| oppoſe its progreſs, and preſerve the balance ok 

Europe; that His power was at pr reſent fettered by. 
the hugonots, who, being poſſeſſed. of many privi- 
leges and even of N towyns, formed an empire 
within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jea- 

ke 2 ;and inquietude; that an infurrection had been f 

time wantonly and voluntarily formed by . 
ge leaders, who, being diſguſted in ſome court 

„ took advanta e of the” never-failing " 
tenes of reli gion, in order to cover their febellion; 3. 

- thatthe Dutch, influenced by theſe views, had or- 

| dereda ſquadron of twenty ſhips to join the French 

fleet, employed againſt the inhabitants of Rochelle; 5 
chat the Spaniſh monarch, ſenſible of the ſame cons, J 
ſequences; ſeeretly | ſupported the 'ptoteſtants | in 
France; and that all princes. had ever ſacrificed. to 0 
reaſons of ſtate the intereſts of their religlon in 73050 nn 
reign countries. - Al theſe” DOVE: Taz „ 
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c H LA P. had no enge 5 murmurs and diſcontents 

ſtill prevailed in parliament. The hugonots, though 

= . they had no ground of complaint againſt the 8 
court, were thought to be as much intitled to a 

ance from England, as if they had taken arms i = 

_ defente of their liberties and religion againſt the 


perſecuting rage of the catholics. And it plainly 
appears from this incident, as well as from ny 
| others, that of all European nations, the Britiſh 
| vere at that time, and till long after, the moſt 
{ under the influence of that religious ſpirit which 
tends rather to inflame . than increaſe. Lud 
and mutual charity. _ Bo 
* Om this occaſion, the commons ede their 
eternal complaints againſt the growth of popery, 
| | which was ever the chief of their grievances, . and 
1 now their only one ©, They demanded a ſtrict exe- 
3s cCeution of the penal laws againſt the catholics, and | 
=. remonſtrated againſt ſome late pardons granted” to 
| | prieſts *. They attacked Montague, one of. the 
king? s chaplains, on account of 'a moderate bo K 
which he had lately publiſhed,” and which, to their 
great diſguſt, ſaved virtuous 'catholics,' as Well 48 
other Chriſtians, from eternal torments ©. 580 Sehe 
ave them a gracious and a compliant anſw TO 
— remonſtrances. He was however, in 

heart, extremely averſe to theſe furious meaſur Kh 
Though a determined proteſtant by principle” 8 
well as inclination, he had entertained no yiole mnt 
+*® Horror againſt! popery; and a little humanity ih, be 
thought, was due by the nation to the relig ion of 

their anceſtors. That degree of liberty. which is 

now. indulged. to catholics, though a party much 
more obnoxious than during the reign of the Stuarts, 

it ſuited neither with Charles's ſentiments; nor the 

{ Humour of the : 286, to allow them. An e 
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1 255 more rigorous! faws was all be FED re and 
his engagements with, France, notwithſtanding that- 
their regular execution had never been promiſed; or 
„ Tequired. of him ſome indulgence. But 
; unfortunate was this Fe that no meaſure 


tl, 
0 


51 more unhappy and more 1 cee e . 

4 Tits extreme rage againſt popery was à ſure cha- 
racteriſtic, of puritaniſm. The houſe of commons 
diſcovered other infallible ſymptoms of the preva- 
ty. They petitioned the king for 

replacing ſuch able N as had been Sienna for. 
want of. conformity to the ceremonies . They alſo 


enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday, 


which the Puritans. affected to call the Sabbath, and 


* 
1 7 y 62% 4 bo wa 5 OY 


CHAD, 
WR 


e — 
1625. 


— 


yeh they ſanQified by. the moſt melancholy indo- 


apa s It i =, to be. remarked, that the different 
2 7 of this feſtival were at that time e 
1 15 of the different PRE 

601 To King finding that the Tt Was re- 
red, to grant him no ſupply, and would furniſh 


he wich nothing but ut a eren; of duty b, 


or diſgreeable complaints of grievances ; . took 50 
1 8 age of the plague , 3 55 began to appear at 
xford, and on that pretence immediately diſſolyed 


: 0 By finiſhing, the ſeſſion with a diſſolution, 
of 2 prorogation, he ſufficiently expreſſed | 


i 


legfure, at their conduct. 
9 np oh the Fant of parliamentary aids, Charles 


Arne I privy-ſcals. for i borrowing. money, from, his 
Y e lady; Ji LETS TOTO I Car. T. cap. K. "Journ. 
41 Jane 1643. 15 ne pe, 15 113. Wanner vol. 1. 
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The plague was re: 


ly ſo 1 1545 it bad Jew AP; inthe 


Auguſt 146 


houſe at the beginning. of the ſeſſion, to petition the king to.adjourn 


them. Journ. 27 June 1625. $0 it was impoſſible to enter upon 


Lrievances, even if there had been any. The only bufineſs-of the 


parliament was to give ſupply, which was ſo much wanted by the 


king, in order to carry; on theme in, which they had engaged him. 


i = P 2 . 
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mens © waſted” e Pen ent a ale is ab 


wt bs 


9 0 00 for . and found the © Bal full of e 2 ips 
pain. 


Fe Pulle, 19 were eee - Tg e N 
cet put to ſea with an intention of i intercepting. the- 
Spaniſh galleons. But the plague having leized the 
Novemb. ien; and ſoldiers, they were obliged to Abandon a 
all hopes of this prize, and return to England. 
Louct com hints were made: e . c court — 
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he thought that he had by that means incapacitated 
them from being elected members. But his inten- 
tion being ſo evident, rather put the commons 
more upon their guard. 'Enow of patriots. ſtill re- 
mained to keep up the ill humour of thehouſe; and 
ren needed but little inſtruction or rhetoric to re- 
commend to them practices which increaſed their 
own importance and confideration. The weakneſs 
of the court alſo could not more evidently ap pear 
than by its being reduced to uſe fo ineſfe gal an 
ex bedient, in order to obtain an influence over the 
co . 


E =: 


ſtr Edwar "Gabe ſir Robert Philips, fi Thomas 0 nA P. 
Wentworth, and fir Francis Seymour ; and, thous h — 


tlie queſtion had been formerly much conteſted =p 1626. | 


w< 


"Tux views, therefore, of 28 laſt Pariet were Feb. E 


iiiniedfitely adopted ; as if the fame men had been 
| every where elected, and no time had intervened 

ſince their meeting. When the kin ng laid before the 
houfe his neceſfities, and aſked for ſupply, they” 
_ Immediately voted him three ubſidies and thee” 

fifteenths ; aid though they afterwards added one 
ſabfidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 


greatneſs of the occafion, and ill fitted to promote* = 


7065 views of ſucceſs and glory for which the 


5 prince in his firſt enterpriſe ſo ardently long- 
But this circumſtance was not the moſt dif- 
eeable one. The ſupply was only voted by the 
commons. The paſſing of that vote into a law was 
ere till the end of the ſeſſion v. A condition - 


0 f 


was thereby made, in à very undiſguiſed manner, 
with their ſovereign. Under colour of redreſſing 
grievances, which during this ſhort reign could not 
be ay numerous, Jeu were to 0 proceed 1 in regulat:, 


oy It is Hin an Sen clauſe i in "the Tort of Fink! That 18 
ſheriff ſhallbe choſen 3 but the contrary practice had often prevailed. 
DEwes, p. 38. Vet ſtill great doubts were entertained on this head. 
See Tony 9 April 1614. Jour. 27 March, TOS 
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CHA, Pa og, and controlling. every part of government which 
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former credit and authority. 


King's commands of remaining at his country- EO : 
and of, abſenting himſelf, from parbament. 1 any. 
: trials. he made to. Fin the oed opinion of his 
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leaſed them: And if the king either cut them | 


1646. hort in this undertaking, or refuſed compliance 


th their. demands, he muſt not expect any ſy 
N the 5 | Great TEIN An LOR: 
preſſed by. Charles at a treatment which he deemed ö 
e and undutiful.”. But his urgent neceſſities, 

liged him to ſubmit ; and he waited with pati-, 
ence, a to what 195 r ehen Fr 5 dem- 


e | 


£21305 


one from the carl of Briſto | 
of commons. N EE: 
As long as ee lived, Beile 25 ihe df. . 
concealed: favour of that monarch, had.expre 
duty and obedience; in expectation chat oppo 
tunity would offer of 0, f him 1 


ven after 98 70 
acceſſion, he deſpaired Noth. He. ſubwirte 4 


OP attacks WE was ge 85 0 


ing Fakes to 1 5 1 5 55 Bucking 


ham, his implacable enemy, he reſolve ;NO jlongez 


| to pan any meaſures with the court. A new. ſpirit,. 
MM law, and a nem power, Ae Fee nation; and 


"Ss ralph Uiſtory, vol, vi. p. 499. " Rultiyorth, va 


. 224. 


99 n His credit with the king his; ziven him much influence, that he 


ad no leſs than twenty proxies granted him this parliament by fo 
many peers; which occafioned a vote, that no peer ſhould: have 
above two proxies} The earl ccrn in 1 „ 
F ² 1 


Eh | to 


CHARLES TEL 


_ to theſe he was determined for the Future to truſt för cat * 


his ſecurity and proheRivh. „„ . 
Wir the parliament was ndnd Charte D 
by a ſtretch of prerogative, had given orders that” 
no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to Br, 
That nobleman applied to the houſe of lords by pe- 
tition ; and craved their good offices with the Kh ng 
for' obtaining what was his due as a peer of the 
realm. His writ was ſent him, but accompanied” 
with a letter from the lord keeper, Coventry, com- 
manding him in the king's name to abſent himſelf 
. from parliament. This letter Briſtol conveyed to 
the lords, and aſked advice how to proceed in ſo | 
delicate a ſituation *. The king's. prohibition was 
withdrawn, and Briſtol took. his ſeat.” Provoked : at 
theſe repeated inſtances of vigour, Which the court ; 
denominated contumacy, Charles ordered his attor- 
ney-general to enter an accuſation of high treaſon 
ainft Him. By way of recrimination, Bet AC, 
* efiſed' Buckingham of high treaſon. Both the eart's 
defence of himſelf and accuſation of the duke re. : 
main“; and, together with ſome original letters fill 
extant,” contain the fulleſt” and mo N AC 
count of all the negotiations With the houſe of 
Aüſtria. From the Whole, the great imprudence ; 
of” tlie duke evidently appears, and the way of His 
ngovernable' paſſions; but it would be difficult to 
he thence any ation which in the 125 of the 
115 * ad! be deemed a crime; much lefs s could 
je him to the penalty of treaſon. | 
ae impeachment of the commons 12 Tt els: 
; ige en to the duke, were it eſtimated by the 
ſtandard of law and equity, The houſe, altet hav- 
ing voted upon ſome e queries of Dr. Turner 85 that 
prin: Jane 6 as 4 2 0 e er 7 e by 
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e. Ihe commons r, T7: Troceeded 10 frame regular articles 5 


3 


againſt. Buckingham. They accuſed him of having 
united many offices in his perſon; of having bought 
two of them; of neglecting to guard the ſeas; in- 
ſomuch that many merchant-ſhips had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the 

5 king in order to ſerve againſt the hugonoats 

being employed in the ſale of: hopours and of- 

fices; of accepting extenſiye grants from the crow] n; 
of procuring many titles of honour for his kindredz 
and of adminiſtering phyſic to the late king without 


 acquainting his phyticians. All theſe articles ap- 8 
| pear,. from comparing the accuſationand reply, ta 


be either frivolous, or falſe, or both. The only. 
charge which could be regarded as important was, 
that he had extorted a ſum of ten Si oe | 
from the Eaſt-India company, and that he had con 
fiſcated ſome 11 belonging to French eee 


on pretence of their being the property of Spaniſhs.. 
The impeachment never came to à full determina- 


tion; ſo that it is difficult for us to give a deciſire 


inon with regard to theſe articles: But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the duke s anſwer in theſe partic. 


Culars, 2s; in all the reſt, is ſo clear and ſatisfactory, 


that it is impoſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it . His 


faults and blemifnes were in many many reſpects very 


Teat'; but rapacity and avarice weren Tos with 


which: he was entirely unacquainted;/ 34; ho! 


- TT is remarkable. that the commons, though. Jai 
rc! At A loſs. to find articles of charge aga inſt 
Buckingham, never adopted Briſtob's . ee Or 
impeached: the duke for his conduct in the Spaniſſi 
treaty, the moſt blameable circumſtance in his? 
whole life. He had xęaſon to believe the Spaniards 
ſincere in their profeſſions ; yet, in DESIRE rar 


I Ruſworth, vol. 45 p. 217. Whitlocke, p. „ 5 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 1 ues 375 e 25 March 3626. 
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1 paſſions; he had hurried: his 8 

his country into a War pernĩcious to the intereſts of a 835 4 
5 

both. But ſo: riveted throughout the nation were 1646. 

the prejudices with regard to Spaniſh deceit-and 

falſehood, that very few of the commons ſeem as, 

yet to have been convinced that they had been ſe- 

Adneed by Buckingham's narrative: A certain proof 8 

that a diſcovery of this nature was not, as is ima 

gined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the cauſe of ſo ſudden 


and xHuoprifihg: A variation in the nee of the 


_parkamentt{} 59: 36 01 3107 Yr bas. 
VILE: the commons were dg e ee en ; 
{;Buckingham; the king ſeemed” defirous: #*: 
embracing every opportunity by which he could ex- 
preſs a contempt and diſregard for them. No one 


Was at that time ſufficiently ſenſible of the great 


weight which the commons bore in the balance of 
the conſtitution. The hiſtory of England had 
never hitherto afforded one inſtance where any great 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the 
lower Houſe. And as their rank, both eonſidered „ 
33 and as individuals, was but the ſecond in 
the kingdom; nothing leſs than fatal experience” - 
could engage the Englith princes to pay a due re- 
garqd to the inclinations of that formidable aſſembly- 
Tk earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerfity 
of Cambridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, 
though lying under impeachment, Was yet, by 
means of court - intereſt, choſen in his place. The 
commons reſented and [loudly complained: of this 
affront; and the more to enrage them, the king 
himſelf wrote a letter to the univerſity, extolling tha: 
duke, and giving them thanks for his eee TY 
IIx lord keeper, in the king's name, {expreſely- 
commanded the houſe not to meddle with his mi-, 
e and e Machine I went - 
GOLD „ ne for dean! 
5 LO nels CT) it as a” of the * l 251 = i 
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c o te finiſm, in à fem days; the bill which they hac be. 
Sen for the ſubſidies,” and to make ſome addition 
1656. tö them; otherwiſe' chey muſt not expect to ſit any 
lnger. And though theſe harſh commands wers 
endenvoured to be explained and mollified, à fe 
days after, by a ſpeech of Buckingham's v, Y, they” 
failed not to leave à diſagreeable impreſſion” betind” 
them. 8 
 ®Bexsrprs' a more ſtately ſtyle, which Shades in 
ee eral affected to this parliament than to the lk, 
went ſo far in a meſſage, as to threaten the 
cbmmons, that if they did not furniſh him with 
ſüpplies, he ſhould be obliged to try n#w counſels.” 
This language was ſufficiently clear: Jet, left any 
ambiguity ſhould remain, ſir Dudley Carleton; vice 
chamberlain, took care to explain it. I pray you 
& conſider,” faid* he, what theſe new ene 
<* are or may be I fear to declare thoſe that 
e conceive. In all Chriſtian kingdoms, youknow' 
e that parliaments” were in uſe antiently, dy which" 
<© thoſe kingdoms: were governed in a *moft* flo: 
4 riſting manner; until the monarchs began” To 
knew their own ſtrength; and ſeeing chte ruf 
<: Jent/ ſpifit of their parliaments; at length they by 
e Httle' and little began to ſtand ae prer 
ce. tives, and at laſt overthrew” tlie parliaments, 
«<'xhfoughont Chriſtendom, except here only with 
«© u8.—-Liet us be careful then to preſerve the 
<« Eing's good opinion of parliaments, which bring. 
<« eth ſueh Raspe tö tis nation, and makes us 
e envied of all others, while there is'this' ſweetneſs 
e between his: majeſty: and the commons; left "we 
<«/]6fe'the'repute of a'free' nt bes by bur türpulenc cy” 
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ein parliament?" e imprudent Wh tons 
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So en Ge : „ rious 


ke, Fe commons thought, Which Wa 
be preſerved by unlimited complaiſance, was! no 


Überty at all. And it was neceſſary, while NESS 


their. power, to ſecure the: conſtitution by ſuch in- 
vincible barriers, that no king or miniſter. Hould 
ever, for the future, dare to ſpeak ſuch a language 
to ANY. parliament, or even entertain ſuch a Ire 
againft them. 
Two members of the houſe,. fir Dudley Ke ng 
and ſir John Elliott, who had been 1 as 
n magers of the impeachment againſt the duke, were 
ran into priſon. The commons immediately 


leclared, that they would proceed no farther upon 
als. till they had ſatisfaction in their privileges. 
0 harles. all eged, as the reaſon. of this meaſure, ys 
"on ſeditious expreſſions, which, he ſaid, | ha 
ei accuſation; of the duke, dropped from theſe 
members. Upon inquiry it appeared that no ſueh 
expreſſions had been uſed . The members were 
lea ed, and the king reaped no other benefit from 
fate 
her, ang to thow. eee of Wogan a9: 


Mo WED by. this examp 1 85 . peers — 5 
1 from their inactivity; and Wees liberty 
for the rig of Arundel, Who had been lately con- 
0 in th e Tower. After many fruitleſs evaſtons, 
| „though ſomewhat. ungracefully, was; at 
1. obliged. to complyc, And in this incident. 
ſutheiently appeared, that: the lords, how litth 
- e to popular courſes, w. | 'E not wantl 
il juſt ſenſe of. their own dignit . 
AE Rl humour of the commons, e wantoply. af 
8 Ay the court, and finding no. gratification - 
in..the legal impeachment, of; Buckingham, fought 
other objects on which it 582 exert itſelf.” The 
- © Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 366. . Ir 
b Id. ibid. p. 358. 367. Franklyn, p. 1 ov ev iN 2 
25 . vol. i. p. 363, 364, Kc. ECT Log p. 181. 


#37 #414; never- 5 


t than to exaſperate the houſe Mill far- 


* 
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CHA P. -never-failing cry of popery here ſerved them in- 
ſtead. They again claimed the execution of the 
_ penal laws againſt catholies; and they preſented*to_ 
the king a liſt of perſons entruſted with offices, molt ' 
of them inſignificant; who were either convicted or 
ſuſpected recufants . In this particular, they had, 
perhaps, ſome reaſon to blame the King's conduct. 
He had promiſed to the laſt houſe of commons a 
redreſs of this religious grievance: But he was apt, 
in imitation of his father, to imagine that the par. | 
lament, when they failed of ſupplying his eee. 
ſtties, had, on their part, freed him from the b. 
ligation 6f a f performance. A new. ochun „ 
Uükewiſe, by theſe repreſentations, Was attempted to 
be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, who 
had great influence over him, was a profeſſed Ca 
tholic; his wife was not free from fuſpiciom: And 
the indulgence given to eatholics was of courſe füp : 
poſed to proceed entirely from his credit and KOs FA 
rity. So violent was the bigotry of the times, that 
it was thought a ſufficient reaſon for difqualifying 
any one from holding an office, that his Wife, er 0 
relations, or companions, were papiſts, though! he 
himfelf was a conformiſt. b 
Ir is remarkable, that eee here el, 
puſhed: on by laymen; and that the chürch was 
willing to have granted more liberty than would be 
allowed by the commons. Thie reconciling doc” 
trines likewiſe of Montague failed not anew to meet 
with ſeverè cenſures from that zealous Afſembly*'% 
+ Taz next attack made by the commons, Had it 
prevaile % would have proved decifive: They were 
preparing a remonſtrance againſt the 1075 ing 'of 
tonnage and poundage without \ conſent of bet a- 


* 


— 


ia 
ment. This article, together with the new prion 
ixrions lid on EE no” 1 Jar ames, *contituted 


9 267 
1 85 5. 594. | Rſtyworth. 5 

e See the lift in Franklyn and Ruſtoporth, V 
Soma. Rufhworth, vol, i. b. 209. : 


ITED 


near 


n 1 HWABL ES 1. 'E1H 


near, 48 of he cromn-revenues; and by depriving E 1 TR. 


the king of theſe; reſources,: they would have re- 


| While they. retained ſuch a pledge, beſides the ſup- 
ply: * promiſed, they were ſure that nothing 
could be refuſed them. Though after canvaſſing 


the matter near three months, they found: them- 


oh ſelves. utterly. incapable of fixing any legal crime 


upon the duke, they regarded him as an unable and 
perhaps a dangerous miniſter; and they intended to 
preſent a petition, which would. then have been 
equivalent to a command, for removing. him from 
his majeſty & perſon and eduncils . 
„Tul king was alarmed at the yoke which ke ſaw 
| prepared for him. Buckin 5 

thought, was the being his friend and ee 
3 the other complaints a 
| pretences. A little before, he: was: 585 4801 — the 
eople. No new crime had fince been diſcovered; 
e moſt diligent inquiry, prompted by tbe 


d . be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, 
mul all mankind entertain of his honqur,: ſhould 


he acrifice his innoeent friend to pecuniary conſi- 
derations.? What farther authority ſhould he retain | 
: 195 ie SAPD er Were: he 1 in N e of 


F 


9 e ee and ut and. mM 


1 0 they had engaged the crown in a war. Ae 


Toan, as they ſaw a retreat impoſſible, without wait-⸗ 


for new incidents, without covering themſelves 


. _ new. pretences, 7 874 immediately deſerted him, 


and refufed him allFeaſonable ſupply. It Was evi- 


* Ruſhworth, Wa; 1. Pr s. Big Uk y = 5 * 995 | 121 A 
5 Franklyn, pe e a e 


at ſt. ; "malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guilt | 


ced him. py total ſubjection and, dependence. a 
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> de Subs that they deſired nothing ſo much as to Tee. 
* 2 = bn ee in inextricable difffeulties, of which, 
7026. ntended to take advantag 5 10 ſuch deep 
faden to ſuch unbounded rat it was nie-, 
ceffary to oppoſe a proper firmneſs and reſolution. 
All encroachments on ſupreme power could*only be 
reſiſted ſucceſsfully on the firſt attempt. The — 
vereign authority was, with ſome difficulty „teduced 
from its ancient and legal height; but a once 
puſhed downwards, it 500 by became contemy ptible, 85 
and would eaſily, by the continuance of the 1 
effort, now encouraged by ſucceſs, be carried tot tothe 
loweſt extremity. 5 we | 
"PromerTtDd by theſe plauſi ble TEE Charles 
was determined immediately to diffolve the parlia- | 
ment. When this reſolution was known, the PETTY 
of peers, whoſe compliant behaviour intitled them. 
to ſome authority with him, endeayoured 100 inter- 
poſe ; and they petitioned him, that he wo 
low the parliament to fit ſome tinte logge 8 \ 
" monent longer, cried the Kin haſtily „e, and 1515 


Se 


after ended the ſeſſion by a diffolu an. ain 15 
As this meaſure was foreſeen, the dente 135 

care to finiſh and diſperſe their remonſt rance, 

they intended as a juſtification of their condut 

15h June. people. The king, likewiſe, on his part, p 90 a, | 

_ declaration, m which he gave the reaſons 7 his difa a=; | 

greement with the parliament, and of their fidden'. 


' diffolation, before 1 tes had time to conclude any To! 
U 


aa Theſe papers rnifhed the partifans' on 'bo 
ſides with ample matter of apology or of recrimina- 
tion. But all impartial men Judged '6 Y; hat the” 
4% commons, though they had not as. yet, violate © | 
<ahy law, yet, b by their unpliableneſs' and indep wg 
et ende, were in enfibly changin perhaps 1 Improv-._ 
9 85 'the ſpirit and Nene le FP e 


uſhworth, vol: i i. . 
11 Sanderſon? Life 25 e . V HR Ot, 
1 Franklyn, P. 2035 & c. Parl. 12 vol. vii. p LG, 8 9124 04 
e © the 
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nacy of the commons, or for ſubduing it. -. 


7 
oy © 85 


rather who ſeem to have formed a determined xeſo- 
lution. to abridge his authority. Nothing could be 


} 


more eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor 


more agreeable to his own and to national inter 


The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed with 


a deſire of revenge for injuries which he himſelf had 


| committed, and animated with a love of glory. 
| which. he had not talents to merit, had at this time, 


notwithſtanding his profuſe licentiqus life, acquired. 


| an invincible aſcendant over the virtuous and gentle 
JJ. 5 i os 7 


THe new counſels, which Charles had mentiofied 
to the parliament, were now to be tried, in order to 
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cCautiouſly, and to cover his enterpriſes under the 
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©: oy 1 * ſupply his neceſſities. Had he poſſeſſed any mili- 


tary force, on which ha could rely, it is not impr 
bable, that he had at once taken off the maſk, and 
; governed: without any regard to parliamentary pri- 
vileges: So high an idea had he received of ki kingly 
prerogative, and ſo contemptible a notion of the rights 
of thoſe popular aſſemblies, from which, he Very 
naturally thought, he had met with: ſuch ill⸗uſage. ; 
But his army was new levied; ill paid, and worſe 
diſciplined; no- wiſe ſuperior to the militia, wh : 
were. Adel more numerous, and Wwho were in a 
| meaſure under the influence of the country- 
Sentlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to proceed: 


* 
Fe 1 


pretence of ancient'precedents, which, conſider 

the great authority commonly enjoyed 5 by. his- pre- 
deceſſors, could not be wanting to him 

: *A..COMMISSION' was openly 3 to compound ; 
with the catholics, and agree or diſpenſing with the. 
| al laws enacted againſt them w. By this e "i 
ent, the king both filled his coffers, and — 
his inelination of giving indulgence to theſe 3 
oniſts: But he could not haue employed any — a 
of: prerogative, which would have been more tif - 
ree: able, Or would have appeared- more exception. 20) 
eto his proteſtant ſubjects? d ‚ ppg 0 

: Prom the nobility he deſired; aſſiſtance: From 5 
che city he required a loan of 100% pounds. 

The former contributed ſlowly: But the latter, co- 

v themſelves under man neces: and ex.” - 
| dens gave him at laſt a flat e eue er HY 
Is order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by « der 
of cduneil; was made to all the maritime towns 5% „ 
and each of them was required, with the aſſiſtante 

of che adjacent counties, to arm ſo many veſſels as 

were appointed them. The city of London was 
rated at twenty ſhips. | "This i is the firſt eee 
w Roſhworth, vol. i. p. 1 85 'Whitlocke, p e , Ruſh, 

| dhe, 8. 429. Franklyh, p. wales 1 ae, 9 5 
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in Charles's reign, of ſtüp- money; à taxation CHAT? 
which had once ent impoſed by Elizabeth, but 
which afterwards, when carried ſome ſteps farther. 16469 | 
* Charles, created ſuch violent drſcontents. emmy 
Or ſome loans were required: To others 0 <> in 
way of benevolence: was propoſed: Methods ups: 
ported by precedent, but always invidious, even in 
times more ſubmiſſive and compliant. In the moſt 
abſolute governments ſuch ee would be re- 
garded as irrægular and une qual. 
e counſels for ſupply were conducted wick, = 
ſome: moderation; til news arrived that a great 
battle was fought between the king of Denmark and. - 
count Tilly, the Imperial general; in which the 25th Aug 
| mer was totally defeated. Money now, more | 
than ever, became neceſſary, in order to repair ſo 
great a breach in the alliance, and to ſupport a 
nnee who was fo nearby allied to Charles, and who 
had been engaged in the war chiefly by the intriguesy + 
| ſolicitations, and promiſes of the Engliſh monarch... 
fret ſome (deliberation, an act of council was 
paſſed; importing, that as the urgency of affairs * 5 
mitted not the way of parliament, the moſt peedy, 
equal, and convenient method of fupply was by 4 
GNERAL Lo from the ſubject, according as every 
man was affeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. 
That preciſe um was required which each ee 
have paid, had the vote of four fubſidies paſſed into 
a law: But care was taken to inform the ele 
that the ſums: exacted were not to be called fab<:- 
ſidies, but loans . Had any doubt remained, whes; - 
ther forced lonns, ver authoriſed by oobendemly ED 
and even by ſtatute, were a violation of hberty, and 
muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, render all Pali, 
ments ſuperfluous; this was the proper pete 
for 1 the ne bros Tonk i FORM anten The ex 
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delays or excuſes, and perſiſt; in 4 
es that they amine him upen o: £ 


ear religious prejudices. might ſuppart civil 
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trary reign, practiſed a like method of levying: a 
regular ſupply, was: generally deemed. a very inſuf- 
een ee EDD VTEC OTIS $61, 56, Galle 
Tk commillioners appointed to levy theſe loans, 

among other articles of ſecret inſtruction, were en- 
his Obſtinaey, 
h, Whether be 


<4; has been dealt with to deny or refuſe ta lend, or 
. make an excule for not lending? Who has dealt 
« with him, and what ſpeeches ar perſuaſions were 
e uſed to that purpoſe? And that they alſo ſhall 
eee ſuch, perſon, in his majeſtys name, 
de upon his allegiance, .not to diſclaſe to any ane 
e what his anſwer was 80 violent an inquiſi- 
torial power, ſo impracticable an attempt at ſecrecy, 
Regreey> of widigule ri 


9 


authority, ſermons were preached by Sibthorpe and 
Manwaring, in favour of the general loan; and the 
court induſtriouſly ſpread them over, the kingdom. 
Paſſive obedience Was there n f ull 
extent, the whole. ae the ſtate ab kepre- 
ſented as belonging to the king alone, and all limit- 


ations of law; and. a; conſtitution were rejected as 


Jeditious-and impious *..../So:;openly- was this dgc- 
xtrine eſpouſed: by the court, that: arehbhiſhop Abbot WE 
a popular and virtuous prelate, was, bęcauſe the ge- 
fuled' to licence; Sibthorpe' s ſermon, ſuſpended from 
and confined to one of his country: ſeats . Abbots 
principles of liberty, and his oppoſition to Bucking- 
Ham, had always rendered him very ungracious dt 


at. 4 


r Ruſhworth, vol. il p. 419. Franklyn, p. 207; ? 


3 Naſhworth, volt i. p. 44a. (Franklyn, p. 208. 
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& Ruſhworth, vol. i. P. 434; 


| neighbours to fiſt POL 
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court, e him the [chavafter of a pu- 
ritan. For it is remarkable, that this party made 
the privileges of the nation as much à part of cheir 


religion, as the church party did dhe prerogatives of 
the crown; and nothing tended fäxther to recom- 


mend among the people, who always take opinions 
in the lump; the whole ſyſtem and all the principles 


CHAP. 


. 


of the former ſect. The king ſoon found, by fatal 


99 


"Exe „that this engine of religion, which with 
fo little neceſſity was introduced into politics, Turk 


under more fortunate management, was played with 


the moſt 'terrible'ſuceeſs againſt him. 


ces the king, inftigated by anger ane Fn 


ity; thus employed the whole extent of his preroga- 
tive; the ſpirit of the people was far from bein ing 
ied; Throughout England, many refuſed th 


OD na 3.2K) 


ans; ſome were even active in encouraging their 


thrown inte priſon. Moſt of chem witk patience 
ſubmitted to confine 


fir Walter Earl, fir John Heveninghamz; and fir Ed- 


mand Hambden, Kad ſpirit enough, at their on 
hazard and expenee; to defend the public liberties, 


and to demand releaſement, not as a favour from 


the court, but as their due, by che laws of their 
country. No partieular cauſe was aſſigned of their 


eommitment. The ſpeeial command alone of the 
king and council was pleaded; and it was aſſerted, 
chat, by law, this was not ſufficient reaſon for re- 
Fuſing bail or releaſement to the priſoner. 


: "gl queſtion was brought to a folemn trial be- 
Tore the King's bench; and the whole 1 


© Ruſn worth, vol. i. p. 429. Franklyn, p. 210 1 
. Ruſh worth. vol. . p. 458. Franklyny P. 224. Whitlocke, p· 8. 


| FFF 
rn yp attentive 


their common rights and 
Privileges. By warrant of the council theſe were 


ment, or applied by petition to 
the king, who commonly releaſed them. Five: gen- 
tlemen alone, fif Thomas Darnel, fir: Johw Corbet, 
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c 1 AP. attentive to. the iſſue of a cauſe; which was of much 


greater conſequence than the event of many battles-. 
Buy the debates, on this ſubject it appeared, be- 
vond controverſy, to the nation, that their anceſtors 
had been ſo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure 
it againſt arbitrary power in the crown, by ſix w ſe- 
veral ſtatutes, and by an article*, of the GREAT 
" CHARTER itſelf, the moſt ſacred. Foundation of the 
We and: en But the Kings of England, 


who had not been able to prevent the enacting of 


theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when the tide f 


43 liberty was ſpent, to obſtruct their regular execu- 


tion; and they deemed it ſuperfluous to attempt the 


formal repeal of ſtatutes which they found ſo many 


.expedients. and pretences to elude. Turbulent and 
ſeditious times frequently occurred, when the ſafety 


of the people abſolutely required the confinement 


ol factious leaders; ; and by the genius of the old 


conſtitution, the prince, of himſelf, Was accuſtomed 


to aſſume every branch of prerogative, which Was 


found neceſſary for the preſervation of public peace 


and of his own authority. Expediency at other 
times would eover itſelf under the appearance of 


neceſſity; and, in proportion as precedents multi- 


plied, the will alone of the ſovereign was ſu 
to ſupply the place of expediency; of which he eon 


4 Kituted himſelf the ſole judge. In an age and na- 
tion where the power of a turbulent nobility pre- 


vailed, and where the king had no ſettled military 


| ye” the only means that could maintain public 


peace, Was, the exertion of ſuch prompt and diſere- 


tionary powers in the crown; and the public itſelf 


had become ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity, that thoſe 


ancient laws in favour of perſonal liberty, while often 
| Yiolated, , had.,z never. been ke ee Leine 


nf Te wax 1s cadets ann BAN. III. 


cap. 18. 3 e. cabs 9. 42 Edw. 4 s 3. 1 e 5 


cap. 12. . 29. . 
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during the coves of near three- centuries. | Though CH A P. 
rebellious ſubjects had frequently, in the open field; . 
reſiſted the king's authority; no perſon had been 
found ſo bold, while confined and at mercy,” as to 
ſet himſelf in oppoſition to regal power, and to 
claim the Protection of the conſtitution againſt the | 
will of the ſovereign.” It was not till this age, wien . 
the ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, when the 
principles of government were nearly reduced wa 
tyſtem, when the tempers of men, more civilized, 

ſeemed leſs to require thoſe violent exertions of pre- 
 rogative, that thele five gentlemen above mentioned, 

by a noble effort, ventured, in this national cable. 

to. bring the queſtion to a final determination. And 

the King was aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, 
exerciſed by his predeceſſors, almoſt without inter- 


5 ruption, was: found, upon trial, to be directly op- 1 


Poſite to the cleareſt laws, and ſupported by few 
undoubted precedents in courts of judicature. Theſe 

had fearcely, im any inſtance, refuſed bail upon com: 
mitments by ſpecial command of the king; becauſe be 
the perſons'« committed had ſeldom or never dared t6 DR 
demandd it, at leaſt to inſiſt on their demand. . 

Sin Randolf Crew, chief juſtice, had pech ai 1627. 
placed, as unfit for the purpoſes of the court: Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, eſteemed more obſequious, had ob- 
tained that high office: Vet the judges, by his di- 
| rection, went no farther than to remand the gentle. 
men to priſon, and refuſe the bail which was offer- 
ed. Heathe," the attorney-general, inſiſted, that 
the court, in imitation of the judges in the 34th of 
Elizabeth *, ſhould enter a general judgment, that 
no bail could be granted, upon a commitment by { 
the king or council . But the judges wiſely. as * 
clined complying. The nation, they ſaw, was al. 
| TY, to the laſt degree. exaſperated. In the preſent 


78 Ruſhworth, Al: 1 5. 465. ET - By ane is, vol. i. p- tr: 
2 State Os ibid? p. 16x. 5 © vg 
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« Preyalled, as if the kingdom were reduced to 
. ſlavery. And the moſt invidious prerogative of the 
erown, it was ſaid, that of impriſoning the ſubject, 
is here openly and folemnly, and in numerous in- 
ſtances, exerciſed for the moſt invidious purpoſe; 
in order to extort loans, or rather fubfidies, without 
conſent of parliament.” | DTS 
Bor this was not the Sits kntaltiip-of: which the 
5 nation then thought they had reaſon to complain. 
The army, which had made the fruitleſs exp 20 mir | 
46 Cadiz, was . throughout che EM 
| and money was ied Wen TRE. counties Fr 9 
aytnent of their quarters. Fenn SIO ano 
Hs ſoldiers were billeted pn pri ae Beutel, 
racy: to cuſtom, Which required that, in all or- | 
dinary caſes, they ſhould. be  quarered'3 in inns and 
Public houſes - 5981950 
Tos who had refuſed or delayed the loan, were 
fure to be loaded with à great nuinber of theſe dan- 
| gerous and diforderly gueſts. WIR THOR boten 
© Many too, of low condition; Ind had ſhown a 
3 refractory diſpoſition, were preſſed into the 1 0 
1 192 NG and inliſted in the fleet or army. Sit Peter 5 
man, for the ſame reaſon, was diſpatched on an = 
rand to the Falatinate _ Glanville, an eminerit 
3 had been obliged, during the former interval 
2 rliament, to Sept 8 5 an office in the navy. 
5 0 1E ſoldiers, ill paid and undiſciplined, com- 
ed many crimes and outrages, and much in- 
Creaſed the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe 
AGiforders, martial law, fo requiffte to the ſupport of 
 Gifcipline; was exerciſed upon the ſoldiers. By a 
eontradifion;” which is natural when the people are 
exaſperated, the outrages of the army were com- 
Phained'of; the remedy” eat Ai more in- 


- d Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. arg. bid. 


15 A AIbid. p. 422. NY 3 e Ibid. 5 Boo 
= e Parl. Hiſt vol. vii p. 310. | 
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tolerable . Though, the:expediency, if we are not C HA Þ. 
rather to ſay the neceſſity, of martial law, had for- . 
merly been deemed, of itſelf, a ſufficient ground Jo 18255. 

eſtabliſhing it; men, now become more jealous f 
liberty, and more refined reaſoners in queſtions of 
government, regarded as illegal and arbitrary, every 
exerciſe of authority, which was not ſupported. by 
expreſs ſtatute or uninterrupted precedent. . | 
Ir. may ſafely: be: affirmed, that, except à few 
courtiers or eccleſiaſtics, 'all men were diſpleaſed 
with this high exertion of prerogative, and this ner 
Jpirit-of adminiſtration. Though ancient precedents 
Were pleaded in favour of the king's meaſures; 2 
- conſiderable difference, upon compariſon, was ob- 
ſeryed between the caſes. Acts of power, however 
_ trregular, might caſually, and at intervals, be exer- : 
viſed by a prince, for the fake of diſpatch or ex- 
pediency; and yet liberty {till ſubſiſt in ſome. 
tolerable. degree, under his adminiſtration. « But 
where all theſe. were reduced into a ſyſtem, were 
exerted without interruption, were {tudiouſly fought | 
the refractory ſpirit. of the nation, it was neceſſary to 
. find ſome ſpeedy. remedy, or finally to abandon All 
hopes of preſerving the freedom of the conſtitution. 
Nor did moderate men - eſteem: the provocation 
Which the king had received, though great, ſufficient 
to Warrant all; theſe. violent meaſures. The com- 
mons, as yet, had no wiſe invaded. his authority: 
own privileges. Was he juſtifiable, becauſe; from 
ant hep. parliament he had met with harſh and 
on the rights and. liberties, of the-whole;nation? . 
Bur great Was at this time the ſurpriſe of all — 
men, when Charles, baffled in every attempt again 8 
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P, the Auſtrian dominions, "embroiled with Big Oy 
N unſupplied with any treaſure but what he 


Eextorted by the moſt invidious and moſt dangerous 


meaſures; as if the half of Europe, now his enemy; 
were not ſufficient for the exerciſe of military 
rowels; wantonl, y attacked France, the. other great 
Faden in his neighbourhood, and engaged at 
once in war againſt theſe two powers, whoſe in: 
tereſts were hitherto deemed ſo incompatible, that 
they could never, it was thought, agree either in 
the ſame. friendſhips. or enmities.. All authentic me- 
moirs, both foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Buck 
ingham's counſels this war with, France, and repre- 


= ſent him as actuated by motives, Which would ap- 


pear. incredible, were we not acquainted- with, the 
violence and temerity of his character.. 


ThE three great monarchies: of Europe were at 


this time ruled by young princes, Phikp, Lewis, 
and Charles, who were nearly of the ſame age and 


who had reſigned the government of themſelves; and 


of their kingdoms, to their creatures and miniſters, 


A 


Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. The Peo- 


| ple, whom the moderate temper Or narrow genius 


of their princes would have allowed to remain for 
ever in tranquillity, were ſtrongly agitated by the 
emulation and jealouſy of the miniſters. Above 
1 all, the towering ſpirit of Richelieu, incapable 8 
Teſt, promiſed an active age, and gave ee 
! of great revolutions throughout all Europe. 5 
$ „IIS man had no ſooner, by ſuppleneſs —— — 
5 trigue, gotten poſſeſſion of thogeins of government, 
than he formed at once three. mighty projects; to 


b e the turbulent ſpirits of the great, to reduce 


rebellious hugonots, and to curb the encroach-_ 
ng Þ power. of the houſe of. Auſtria.. ..Undaunted 
implacable, prudent and active, he braved all 
1 oppoſition of the French princes. and nobles in 
the nen of his. FAIRY: he, 1 
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and diffipated all their ſecret cabals wid nn CHAP, 7 
| Eis ſovereign himſelf he held in fubjection, While r. 
he exalted the throne. The people, While they loſt 7017. 


their liberties, acquired, by means of his admini- 
ſtration, learning, order, diſcipline, and renown, —_ 
That confuſed and inaccurate genius of government, 1 
of which France partook in common with other 
European kingdoms, he changed into a ſimple mo- 
narchy; at the very time when the incapacity of = 
Buckingham encouraged the free ſpirit of the com. ; 
mons to eſtabliſh i in England 2 Lhe od Tyner of 
liberty. e | 
Howrvzx unequal the compariſon Betweets theſe 
miniſters, Buckingham had entertained a might 
Jealouſy: againſt Richelieu; a jealouſy not found SA 
on rivalſhip of power and politics, but of love and 
gallantry; where the duke was as much fuperior to. 
the cardinal, as he was inferior 1 in every other. par- 
| ticular, 5 3114 © 
D- the time when Charles helen by proxy the 
rinceſs Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had 
en ſent to France, in order to grace the nuptials, 
Bs has the new! queen into England. The 
eyes of the French court were directed by curiofity 
towards that man, Who had enjoyed the unlimited 
-fayour of two ſueceſſive monarchs, and who, from 
: In private ſtation, had mounted in the earlieſt youth 
to the abſolute government of three kingdoms. | 
The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of his 
air, the ſplendour of his equipage, his fine taſte in 
dreſs, feſtivals, and caroufals, correſponded to tlie 
prepoſſeſſions entertained in his favour: The affa- 
»bility of his behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, 
the magnificence of his expence, increaſed till far- 
ther the general admiration which was paid kim. 
All buſineſs being already concerted, the time Was 
entirely ſpent in mirth and entertainments; and, 
during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes among that gay people, 
the e found . in a ſituation where he was 
| perfeRtly | 
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feQly qualified: to excel b. But his gteat ſycceſs 
155 Paris proved as fatal as His! former failure at 
adrid. "Encouraged by the fmiles of the” court; 
de dared: to carry his ambitious addreſſes to the 
„V = herſelf; and he failed not to make impreffion 
” | 2' heart not undifpoſed to the tender paſſions. 
Th That attachment, at leaſt of the mind, which ap: 
ats ſo delicious, and is ſo dangerous, ſeems to 
ave been encouraged” by the princeſs; and the 
duke preſumed fo far on her good graces,” that; after 
his departure, he ſecretly returned upon fone pre- 
tenge, and, paying a viſit to the queen, was 'dif- 
miſſed with a reproof which favoured more of kind: 
; neſs than of anger 0 
INFORMATION of this correſpondence was foori 
carried to Richelieu. The vigilance of that mi- 
niſter was here farther rouſed by jealoufy. He too, 
Either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pa 
his addreſſes to the queen. But a prieſt, paſt” mid. : 
dle age, of a ſevere character, and occupfed in he 
ft extenſtve plans of ambition or Vengeanes, 'wis 
but an unequal match in that conteſt,” for à yen 
courtier, entirely diſpoſed to gaiety u ga 
The cardinals Arp eibnmnsur ſtrongly inclined 
him to counterwork the amorous projets of his 
rival. When the duke was making preparations 
for a new embaſfy to Paris, a meſſage was ene hirn 
from Lewis, that he muſt not think of fuch a jour“ 
+: In 3 paſſion, wy 4 That he 
zoould ſee" the queen, in ſpite of all the r 
Bea and, from chat 1 he ese gend 8 
engage England in a war with that kingdom 
: firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels excited 
bye queen of England's attendants z : and he per- 
ſuaded Charles to diſmiſs' at once al her French 
Want, ae to ole re artieles of the Ny OE 
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chendes, 50l, i P. 386. 8 | Memos de Mad. de Motterlle. 
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treaty . He encouraged- the Engliſh ſhips of War 
and privateers to ſeize veſſels belonging to French 


merchants; and 40 % be forthwith condemned 28 


* 


* 


monſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt reprifals, on 
the part of France, he reſolved to fecond the in- 
trigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake 
at once a military expedition againſt that kingdom. 


prizes, by a: ſentence. of the court of admiralty; 
But finding that all theſe injuries produced only res | 


e 


Rohan, was the leader of the hugonot faction, was 
at that time in London, and ſtrongly ſolicited 
Charles to embrace the Fiese theſe diſtreſſed 
religioniſts. He repreſe 
bitants of Rochelle had been repreſſed by the com- 
bined ſquadrons of England and Holland, after 
peace was concluded with the French king under 
Charles's mediation, the amhitious cardinal was ſtill 
meditating the deſtruction of the hugonots; that 


nted, that after the inha- 


preparations were ſilently fas e provinde 
the 


of France for the ſuppreſſion of thei 
forts were erected in order to bridle Rochelle, 


ir religion; that 


moſt conſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants; that 


the; xeformed in France caſt their eyes on Charles 


a8 the head of their faith, and conſidered him ag 3 


prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclination, to 
ſuppert them; that, ſo long as their party ſubſiſted, 


on chin tis rely on their attachment as much as 
on that of his own ſubje 


s; but if their liberties 
were once raviſned from ther 


freed from this impediment, would ſoon become 
formidable to England, and to all the neighbouring 


Taoven Charles probably bore but ſmall favour 


to the hugonots, who ſo much refembied the purt- 


tians in dilciphne and worſhip, in religion and pe- 


ltics, he yet allowed himſelf to be gained by theſe 
HR 955 heb of 5 Z FF 
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on (A P, arguments,” enforced by the ſolicitations: of Buck: | 


7577. 


ingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an army of 


7000 men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, 
and both of them entruſted to the command of the 
duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with 
land and ſea ſervice. The fleet appeared before 


| Rochelle; but ſo ill-concerted were Buckingham's 


gh Jul 
Peel. 
Sion to the 
re of 


Rhé. 


meaſures, that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their 
gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of whoſe coming 
they were not previouſly informed v. All his mi- 


litary operations ſhowed equal incapacity and in- 


experience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, a fertile 
Hand and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the iſle 
of Rhe, which was well garriſoned and fortified: 
Having landed his men, though with ſome loſs, he 
followed not. the blow, -but allowed 'Foiras, the 


-» French governor, five. days reſpite; during which 


St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege ". 


He left behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, which 


could at firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance: 


Though reſolved to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded 


the ſea negligently, and allowed proviſions and am- 


munition to be thrown into it: Deſpairing to reduce 


. ut by famine, he attacked it without having made 


OKob. 28. 


any. breach, and raſhly threw away the lives of the 
Toldiers: Having found that a French army had 
ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had landed at 
Prie, the fort which he had at firſt overlooked, he 
began to think of a retreat; but made it ſo un- 
ſkilfully, that it was equivalent to a total rout: He 


was the laſt of the army that embarked; and he 


returned to England, having loſt two thirds of. his 
land- forces; totally diſcredited both as an admiral 


and a general; and bringing no praiſe with him, 


but the vulgar one of courage and perſonal bravery.. 


THz duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as 


ſoon as Buckingham appeared upon the coaſt, dif- 


en Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 426. 
a . p. 8. + Sir Philip Warwick, p. 25. 1 
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i CHAP. | JERE- was + ee to apprehend fome diforder 
ll 1 or inſurrection from the diſcontents which 
F 1628. 5 among the people in England. Their 
3 üüberties they believed were raviſhed from them; 
| illegal taxes extorted ; their commerce, which had 
bh met with a ſevere chert from the Spaniſh, was to- 
f - ally annihilated by the French war; thoſe military _ 
1 honours tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, 
; had received a grievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful 
bi and ill conducted expeditions; ſcarce an illuſtrious 
; family but mourned, from the laſt of them, the loſs 
li "= aſonor brother; greater calamities were dreaded 
It from the war with theſe powerful monarchies, con- 
| curring with the internal diſorders under which the 
| nation laboured. And theſe ills were aſcribed, not 
0 to the refractory diſpoſition of the two former fg 
laments, to which they were partly owing; but 
ſolely to Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering to the 
counſels of Buckingham; a man nowiſe intitled; by 
his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited 
confidence repoſed in him. To be ſacrificed to the 
intereſt, policy, and ambition of the great, is ſo 
much the common lot of the people, that they m. 
appear unreaſonable who would pretend to complain 
of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gal- 
lantry of a favourite, and of his boyiſh caprices, 
: 1 the 5 ag of 'peculiar indignation. | 
n I 
5 I 
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In, this ſituation, it may be imagined, the 1 0 IA. P, 
and the duke dreaded above all things the aſſem- 


9 led in their enterpriſing ſchemes, that 
they 1 pau und themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity 
of embracing that expedient. The money levied 
or rather extorted, under colour of pretog 5 5 had 
come! in very. flowly, and had left ſuch it wmour 
In the nation, that it appeared dangerous t 8 renew 
| the ex E: Pp. The ablolute hecellity « of apply, 
it a, oped, would engage the commons to fc 
all injuries; and, having experienced the it 
ESE of. former obſlinacy, they would probably .z - © 
Ale with à reſolution f making ſome re an- 
Able compliances. The more to ſoften them, it w＋waa 
oncerted, by fir; Robert Cotton's adyice e, that 
Buckingham -thauld be the firſt perſon that pro- 
ed in council the calling of a new parliament- 
pal auing laid in this ſteck of merit, he expected that Third 
alla his former miſdemeanors: wauld be averlooked partia- 
aid forgiven; and that; inſt 
' preſſor, he ſhould be e the firſt patrigtim | 
the nion?! Pho oo, VV ö 
| aa views ele po * 1 much 


e. judicious: and e When the commons March 7. 


alf el, they ee to be men of the ſame in- 
dependent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed 
of duch riches, that their property was computed s 
ſurpaſs: three times that 7 the houſe of peers ? 
they were deputed by boroughs and counties, en- 
flamed all of ey by the late violations of liberty; 
many of the members themſelves had been caſt into 
priſon- and had ſuffered by the meaſures of, the 
court; yet, notwithſtanding theſe; circumſta 3 
\kich might prompt them to embrace violeative. 
dlolutio e e on bi _ reien 
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4 12 P. temper and decorum. They confidered, chat the 


1628. 


king, diſguſted at theſe. popular, aſſemblies, and little 
. in favour of their privileges, wanted 
ut a fair pretence for breaking with them, and 
would ſeize the firit opportunity offered by any in- 
ident, or any undutiful behaviour of the-members. 
He fairly told. them in his firſt: ſpeech that, 46 5f 
« they Would not do their duties, in contributing 
cc to the neceſſities of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge 


& of his conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which 


« God had put into his hands, in order to faye that 
& which the follies of ſome particular: men may 
4 otherwiſe. put in danger. Takt not this for A 
« threatening,” added the king, , for 1 feorn to - 
e threaten any but my equals; but as an admoni- 
& tion from him who, by nature and duty, has 
«moſt care of your preſervation and proſperity 9.” 
The lord keeper, by the king's direction, Kabeln, : 
& This way of parliamentary ſupplies, as his majeſty - 
4 told you, he hath choſen; not às the only cd 44 but 
5 as the fitteſt; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others; 
c but becauſe it is moſt e to the goodneſs 15 - 
< his own moſt, gracious dif oſi ition, a to the de- 
« fire and weal of his people.” If this be deferred; 


2 neceſſity and the ſword of he enemy make way 


* for the others. Remember his maſeſty's admo- 
66 nition ; I fay, remember it. From theſe ab. 
ed maxims, the commons auer that, if the leaſt 
handle were afforded, the king would immediately 


diſſolve them, and woals thenceforward deem himfelf 


juſtified for violating, in a manner {till more open, 
all the ancient forms of the conſtitution. No remedy 
could then be looked for, but from inſurrections 
and civil war, of which the ifſue would be extremely 
uncertain, and which muſt, in all events, prove ca- © 
ow to the nation. To correct the e 

B Ruſhwarth, vel. i i. p. 477. Franklyn, pan ing 
3 Ruſtworth, vol. i; 5 479. "Franklyn, b. 234. 
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avs adminiſtration required 


Would, no doubt, appear harſh to a prince ſo ena- 


moured of his prerogative; and it was requiſite to 
temper; by the decency and moderation of their de- 
bates, the rigour which muſt neceſfarily attend their 


determinations. Nothing can give us a higher idea 


of the capacity of thoſe men Who now guided the 
commons, and of the great authority which they had 
acc ured, than the formin and executing of ſo Ju- 
ius and fo difficult a 2 — of operations. 


had Preſeribed to themſelves, and recommended to 
others,” hindered them not from making the loudeſt 
and moſt vigorous complaints againſt the grievances 
under which the nation had lately laboured. Sir 
Francis Seymour ſaid, This is the great council 
< of the kingdom, and here with certainty, it not 
<- here only, his majeſty. may ſee, as in a true glaſs, 
7 6: the-ſtate- of the kingdom. We are called der 
by his writs,” in order to give him faithful coun- 
< fet;- ſuch as may ſtand with his honour: And 
«this we muſt do without flattery. We are alſo 
ent hither by the people, in order to deliver their 
6e zuſt grievances: And this we muſt do without 
fear. Let us not ack like Cambyſes's judges, 
* Who, when their approbation was demanded by 

<..the prince to ſome illegal meaſure, ſaid, that, 

2 there coat d written law, the Perfian Kings 


6 might. follew their own will and pleaſure, This: : 
| & A. baſe flattery, fitter for our reproof than our 


ämitation; andras fear; ſo flattery, taketh away 


&: the Jude ment For my part, I ſhall ſhun, both 5 | 
c and ſpeak my mind with as much duty as any” | 


"+ man "to his majeſty, without Heglelibg * tlie 
<.pablicy. 575: = 


68 


Bur how can we n our rr aleQions, Ante 5 
< we retain our fears; or ſpeak of giving, till we 


ce know 1 ve e bare any thing * 185 
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c 1 1 b. << f his majeſty may de percuaded to take whit he 


& All we have is the king's: 
« When Preachers forſake their o. calling, and 


6.4 221 What need xe' give? re 1% 170 . blayy 77 


HAT this hath been done, appeareth by! the 
ce billeting of ſoldiers; a thing nowiſe advantageous 
66 tei the king” 8 ſervice, and a burden to the com- 
60 monwealth: By the impriſonment of gentle. : : 


men for refuſing the loan; who, if they had dorte © 


<«/the contrary for fear, had been as 'blameable äs 


the projectors of that oppreſſive meaſure To 


< countenance theſe proceedings, hath it not been 
< preached in the pulpit,” or rather ae a that 
by divine right 2 But 


„turn ignorant ſtateſmen; we ſee how Willi 
they are to eee a | good conſcience” for 8 ; 
15 biſhopric. e Sitzes ene tons 
eee mut confeſs; is no gbd Cubjeets W 
« Would not, willingly and cheer. ully;: lay downi his 
ce life, when that ſacrifice: may promote the inte.» 
8 reſts of his ſovereign, and the good of the com 
te monwealth. But he is not a good ſubject, He 18 
66% flave, who will allow his goods to — taken 
<« from him againſt his will, and his liberty aga ainſt 
„the laws of che kingdom By oppoſing theſe 
60 practices, we ſhall but tread in the ſteps of our | 
«forefathers, whoiſtill-preferred the public before 


their private intereſt; nay, before their very lives. 


<< Tt will in us be a wrong done to ourſelves, to dur 
661 poſterities, to our eonſciences, if We forego this** 
claim and pretenſion*.” 27 BUS ae THe wo. * 7 
e I READ of a cuſtom,” faid fir" Robert Philip 
< umong the old Romans, that, once every year, 
« they held a' ſolemn feſtival in which their dates 
< had liberty, without exception, to ſpeak what | 
er pleaſed, in örder to eaſe their afflicted minds; 
* and, on the eoheluſion of the feſtival, the flaves” 
1 \feveratly returned to their former fervirudes: „ 


| r 8 25 
„ , * Franklyn, p. 243. N vol. i i. p. "bs. g eich 
% 2: > +4 cc Tuars 


* 


| 2415 : bin A RLE 1 „„ 
80 T Bis - inſtitution may, with, ſome diſtinction, 


c well ſet forth our preſent. ſtate; and condition. 


After the revolution of ſome time, and the 
Ce grievous ſufferance of; many violent oppreſſions, 


< We have now, at laſt, as thoſe. flaves, obtained, -- 


for a day, ſome liberty of ſpeech: But ſhall not, 
e. Ptruſt, be hereafter ſlaves: For we are born free. 
„Vet, What new illegal burdens. our eſtates and 
* perſons have groaned under, my heart Vearns to 85 


chink of, my tongue faulters to utter: 


Tur grievances; by which we are oppreſſed, 1. 
« .dfaw under two heads; acts of power againſt la, 


<:and the judgments of lawyers againſt our liberty. 


Havi mentioned three illegal judgments paſſed 


Within his memory; that by which the Scots, born 


after James's acceſſion, were admitted to all the 
privileges. of Engliſh fubjects; that by which the 
new! impoſitiong had been warranted; and the late 
one by which arbitrary impriſo Aman were autho- 
riſed;;; he thus proceeded?⁊ 
25 zol N liye;; ALOUL gh another 5 "who Foes ality. 
be put to live along with me; nay, I can live, 
< [though burdened with impoſitions, beyond what 
<<-atipreſent,L; labour under: 9 But to have my. Lim + 
<.;herfy, which-is the ſoul of my life, raviſhed from 
ο e to have my perſon pent up in a jail, without 
relief by law, and to be ſo adjudged,——O, im- 
< ;provident: anceſtors ! O, unwiſe forefathers to 
4E ſo curious in providing for the quiet pollcfion . 
of our lands, and the liberties of parliament; 
and, at the fame time, to neglect Our perſonal 
„liberty, and Jet. us lie in priſon, and that during 
«pleaſure; : without redreſs or remedy! If this be 
law, Why do we talk of liberties? Why trouble 
_ <- ourſelves with diſputes about a conſtitution, fran--- 
_ ©. cchiſes, property of goods, and the like? What 
6 may any man call _ I the 12 85 * 
5 ws Log 7 109 < rot 727 
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[37 „ HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN: 
15 SHA g. IAM weary of treading theſe Ways; and there- 
3 9 202 fore conclude to liave a e eee ee order 
3 1638. to frame a petition to his majeſty for redreſs of 
1 e theſe grievances. And this petition being read, 
1 , examined, and approved, may be delivered tothe 
1 king; of whoſe gracious anſwer we have no cauſe 
1 „ to doubt, our deſires: being ſo reaſonable, our 
| <-intentions ſo loyal, andthe! manner ſo dutiful. 
1 Neither need we fear, that this is the critical par- 
nr «:Jiament, as has been inſinuated; or that this is 
* ei the way to diſtracion: But alſure ourſelves of „ 
# $6; happy iſſue. Then ſhall the king, as he calls us 
| c his! great council, find us his true eounaiby and 
, | „dun. us his good ene on rg ener, 
5 nn ſame topics were ennescd by FR Thomas 
30 IF t After mentioning project ors and ill 
. miniſters of ſtate, Theſe, aid he, „ have in- 
. <; troduced a privy-council, raviſhing, at once, the 
. 5 «ſpheres of all ancient government; deſtroying alk 
fi e berty ; impriſoning us without bail or bond: 
bl: „ They have taken from us What ſhall I ſayt 
i Indeed, what have they left us? By tearing up 
1 &. the roots of all property, they have taken from us 
14 every means of ſupplying" the king, and df in- 
0 <«/oratiating” ourſelves by voluntary proofs df our 
i : < duty and attachment towards him 2am n 
bt: Lo the making whole all theſe breaches, Irſhall 
I « apply myſelf; and, to all theſe :difeafſes;-tthall 
1 & propound a remedy. By one and the ſame thing, 
1 have the king and the people been eee 
Fi „ the ſame muſt they be cured.) We muſt ovindis 
ji „ cate: What? Newethings ? No: Our ancient; 
It legal, and vital liberties; by reinforcing the laws 
11 <. enacted by our anceſtors; by ſetting/ſuch a ſtamp 
1; upon them, that no licentious ſpirit: ſhall» dare 
} c henceforth to invade them. And ſhalt we think 
1 „ 90 Franklyn, p. 246. Pur Hiſt: oh, Me b. 565 „Uher. 
bi . 0 vol. 1, P. 35 „ „ 
i 
1 
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this a way to break a parliament ? No: Our Ae. 0 a A P. 
4 ſires are modeſt and juſt. I ſpeak both for the 
ee intereſt of king and people. If we enjoy not —_— 
 <theſe richts, it will be impoſſible for us to xeliete 
„him Let us never, therefore, doubt of a fa- 
e vourable reception from his goodneſs .“ 
ITksx ſentiments were unanimouſly embraced: by 
the whole! houſe. Even the court party pretended 
not to plead, in defence of the late meaſures, any 
khing but the neceſſity to which the king had been 
reduced; by the obſtinacy of the two former parlia- 
ments. A vote, therefore, was paſſed without op- 
tion againſt arbitrary impriſonments and forced 
loans ». And the ſpirit of liberty having obtained 
ſome contentment by this exertion, the reiterated 
meſſages of the king, who preſſed for ſupply, were 
attended t6 with more temper. Five fubſidics were 
voted him; with Which; though much inferior to 
His wants, dhe declared himſelf well ſatisfiec; and 
even tears of affection ſtarted in his eye, when „„ 
was! informed of this conceſſion. The duke's ap- „ 
probation too was mentioned by ſecretary Coke; 
but the conjunction of a ſubject with the ſovereign ö 
Was ill received by the houſe*... Though diſguſted - 
with the! king, the jealouſy which they felt for his 
honour was more ſenfible than that which his un- 
bounded confidence i in the ON en 5 even 
Rimſelf to entertain. | 
HR ſupply; foals voted, was not; avzjet; paſſed 
into a law); and the commons reſolved to employ | 
tlie interval, in providing ſome barriers to their 
Tights and liberties ſo lately violated. They knew a 
that their own vote, declaring the illegality of tjũe 
former meaſures, had not; of itſelf, ſufficient autho- 
kit y to ſecure 19 5 5 againſt IA invafion- | 
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1 Franklyn, Pp. 243. F mal. i. p. 500. | NE 
"Franklyn, p. 257. Ruſhworth, ole 1 p. 513. wege + 
oi; Rpſhworth, vol. i. p. 26. : eee 9 1 
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Petition 


of right. 


| "es petition, of right, the favouters f each Party: * 
both in Parliament and throw! hout the nation, were 


nisronv or car varrain, 


rgerous ad 
nen bad 


e the e Mileding 2 lets, ae = 
theſe were the grievances complained: | of, an 
ainſt theſe an eternal remedy was to be provid 2 
. he commons pretended not, As "they Afftrinleck, 40 
Any "unuſual powers or privileges; They aimed: only 
at ſecuring thoſe which had been tranſmitted them 
from their anceſtors : And their law they r5folved 
to call a PETITION of RIGH; 45 implying that 
it contained a corroboration or explanation of the 
ancient conſtitution, not any infringement of 10 
e or acquiſition of new liberties. 
Wir the committee was employed in fran 


engaged in diſputes about this bill, which in all 
likehhood, was to form a memerabke rd in the 
English gevernment. i 16 eee 


N THAT the ſtatutes, ſaid he area of the com- | 


mons, which ſecure Englith liberty, are not become 


a Odlolete, appears hence, that the Engliſh have ever 


been free, and have ever been governed by kw and 
a limited "conſtitution. Privileges” in Particular, 
"which are founded on the GREAT CRARTTERN. müſt 


4 alvays: remain in force, becauſe derived from bee 


_of never-failing authority; regarded in all ages, as 
the moſt ſacred contract between king and people, 


| Such attention was paid to this charter by our 1 
ne 6 


Net dus e that, they got! the conftrmarion' 


MINES ELL IEPES BESS 8 
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reiterated. alas ſeveral times; and even * it 0 1 A AP: 
"by A, rule, Which. though vulgarly received, ſeems 1 8 


in the execution impracticable. They have eſtabliſh- 
it as a maxim, That even a ſtatute, which ſhould © 


ter, cannot have force or validity. But with regard 
t0. that important, article which ſecures. perſonal li- 
berty; ſo far from attempting, at any time, any 
infringement of it, they have corroborated lit 


b fix ſtatutes, and put it out of all doubt and con- 
troverſy. If in practice it has often been violated, 
abuſes can never come in the place of rules; nor can 


any rights or legal powers be derived from inj jury 


and injuſtice. But the title of the ſubje& to per- 


ſonal liberty not only is founded on ancient, and 
therefore the more ſacred laws: It is confirmed by 
the whole AxALodx of the government and me tf 
; tation.” A free monarchy in which every individual 
15 2 a ſlave, is a glaring contradiction; and it is re- 
quiſite, where 45 laws aſſign privileges to the differ- 
ent orders of the 
e ence of, the members. . 5 ei difference 


theprines: 5 nor r would ſuch ihne e caſe, 
"Hom + 


9855 a 2 WF) 4 8 is 10 12 
ock 


m 
e it will fi be penn in any Gvilzed Hg 
vernment. But confinement, thougn a leſs ſtrik- 


pet, is no lels ſevere: a ee ee nor i is there any | 
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be enacted in contradiction to any article of that char- | 


ſtate, that it likewiſe ſecure the 


ind inglorious 
K x” | ſufferings 
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nr. ſufferings of a jail. The powerrof impriſonment, 
therefore, being the moſt natural and potent engine 
1628. of arbitrary government, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
remove it from a government which is free and legal. 
„THE. partiſans of the court reaſoned after a dif- 
ferent manner. The true rule of government, ſaid 
they, during any period, is that to-which the peaple, 
from time immemorial, have been aceuſtomed, and 
to Which they naturally pay a prompt obediencel 5 
A practice which has ever ſtruck their ſenſes, and of 
which they have ſeen and heard innumerable prece- 
dents, has an authority with them much ſuperior ta 
that which attends maxims derived from antiq 
ſtatutes and mouldy records. In vain do the lawyers; 5 
eſtabliſſi it as a principle, that a ſtatute can neveribe 
abregated by oppoſite cuſtom; but requires toi be 
expreſsly repealed by a contrarygſtatute: While 
they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to ing; - 
liſh juriſprudence, they violate the moſt eſtab 
principles of human nature; and even, by eee 2 
conſequence, reaſon in contradiction to lav — 5 
which they would repreſent as ſo ſacred; and-invio- 
lable. A law, to have any authority, muſt be de- 
rived from a legiſlature, which has right. And 
whence do all legiſlatures derive their right but from: | 
long cuſtom and eſtabliſhed practice? If a ſtatute 
contrary to public good has, at any time; been 
raſnly voted and aſſented to, either from the vios 
lence of faction, or the inexperience of ſenates and 
princes, it cannot be more effectually abrogated; 
than by a train of contrary precedents, which prove, 
that, by common conſent, it has \tacitly been ſet 
' aide, as inconvenient and impracticable. Such hag 
deen the caſe with all thoſe ſtatutes enacted. during 
turbulent times, in order to limit royal prerogative; 
and cramp the ſovereign in his protection of tùhe 
public, and his execution of the laws. But above 
all branches of prerogative, that which is moſt ne- 
ceſſary to be prelerved, is the power of impriſan- 
FL) Fett 3 OS. | ment. 
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ment. T aQion and diſcontent, - moat og 


Se ariſe in every political body; and during 
thefe diforders, it is by the ſalutary exerciſe alone 
of this dilcretionary power, that rebellions and eivil 
wars can be prevented. To cireumſcribe this 


power, is to deſtroy its nature: Entirely to abrogate 
it, is imprackicable; and the attempt itſelf muſt 
prove. dangerous, if not pernicious to the public. 
The Fupreme! magiſtrate, in critical and turbulent 
times, will never, agreeably either to prudence or 
duty; allow the ſtate to periſn, while there remains 
a remedy, which, how irregular ſoever, it is ſtill in 
Bis power to apply. And if, moved by a regard to 
publie good, he employs any exerciſe of power con- 


deinned by recent and expreſs ſtatute, how: greedily, 


in ſuch dangerous times, will factious leaders ſeine: 


_ this pretence of throwing on his government the im- 


putation of tyrannꝝ and deſpotiſm? Were the alter⸗ 
native quitè neceſſary, it were ſurely much better 


for humans fociety- to be deprived of: bene n a 
. bexdvſticute-of government; HAD 
IMPARTIAHreaſoners will alas that this fudjeck 


5 is hot on both fides, without its difficulties. Where 


4 general and rigid law is enacted againſt arbitrary: 
impriſonment, it would appear, that government 
cannot, in times of ſedition and faction, be condu@- 
ec but by temporary ſuſpenſions of the law; and 


fach an expedient was never thought of during the 


of Charles. The meetings of parliament were 


too precarious, and their determinations might be 


too dilatory, to ſerve in caſes of urgent neceſſity. 
Nor was it then conceived, that the king did not 
poſſeſs of himſelf ſufficient power for the ſecurity and 
protection of his people, or that the authority of 
theſe popular aſſemblies was ever to become ſo abs 
ſolute, that the prince muſt always conform himſelf 


to it, and could never have any occaſion to guard 


againſt their eee as mo asagain{tt thoſeof} His 
HRS 1 5 JJ. 8 


4115 „ True. 


1628. | 


3 5 
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'© HAP. Fnover thehouſe of lords was not inſenſible to 
5 IAI. the reaſons urged in favour of the pretenſions of the 
1628. ; commons, f they deemed the Fi arguments pleaded 
An favour of the croun ſtill more cogent and con- 

vineing. That aſſembly ſeems, during this whole 
period, to have acted, in the main, a. reaſonable 
and a moderate part; and if their bias inclined a 
little too much, as is natural, to the ſide af mo- 
narchy, they were far from entertaining any defign 
of facrificing to arbitrary will the liberties. and ꝓrivi- 
leges of the nation. Aſhley, the king's ſerjeant, 
having aſſerted, in a pleading before the peers, that 
the king muſt ſometimes govern by acts of ſtate 
as well as by law; this poſition gave ſuch offence, 
that he was immediately committed to priſon, and 
was not releaſed but upon his recantation and ſub- 
miſſion v. Being, however, afraid leſt the com- 
mons ſhould go too far in their projected petition the 
peers propoſed a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the conſideration of the other 
houſe. It conſiſted merely in a general declaration, 
that the great charter, and the ſix ſtatutes conceiyed 
io be explanations of it, ſtand ſtill in force, to all 
intents and purpoſes; that in conſequence of the 
eharter and the ſtatutes, and by the tenor of; the 
8 ancient cuſtoms and laws of the realm, every ſub- 
3 j5e& has a fundamental property in his goods, 
| and a fundamental iberty of his perſon; 4 that 
this property and libęrty are as entire at preſent as 
during any former period of the Engliſh. goyern- _ 
ment; that in all common caſes, the common la? 
- ought to be the ſtandard of proceedings: * And 
| in caſe, that, for the ſecurity; of his majeſty's ' 
s perſon, the general ſafety of his people, or the 
4 peaceable government of the kingdom, the king 
4+ hall find juſt cauſe, for reaſons of Tate, to im- 
« priſon or reſtrain any man's perſon; he was peti- 
e tjoned gracioufty:toi declare, that, within a con- 
_— 7 Whitlock; P U... 
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o 


* dard time; he ſhall and will: . the cauſe c H Try 


6! 6f the commitment or reſtraint, either general 


ee ſpecial; and upon a cauſe ſo expreſſed, will 20286. 


* leave. the priſoner immediately to be tried ac- 


5 cording to the common law of the land “ 

„ Areyziemo?' Abbot was employed by the Sands 
to recommend, in a conference, this plan of a 
petition to the houſe of commons. The prelate, as 


Was, no doubt, foreſeen from his known principles, 


-was not extreniely/n gent in his applications; and 
the lower houſe was fully convinced that the ge- 
neral declarations ſignißed nothing, and that tlie 
„Harter clauſe Jeft their liberties rather in a worſe con- 
dition” than before. They proceeded, therefore, 


Which ſhould contain expreſſions more preciſe, and 
-tttore favourable te public freedom 


Scr king could enſily fee the bs of : 


_ theſe proceedings. Though he had offered, at the 
inc of the ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any 
Jas for the ſecurity of che rights and liberties uf 


the people; he had not expected that ſuch inroads 


would be made on his Prerogative. In order, 
therefore, to divert the commons From their in- 
tention, he ſent a meſſage, wherein he acknow- 


in framing the model of a petition, - 


— 


ledged paſt errors, and promiſed that, hereafter, 0 


there ſnould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. And 


Des added, That the affairs of the kingdom preſs 
SY that he could not continue the feflion 
er week or two longer: And if the liouſe 

ee be not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for 
t themſelves, 3t-ſhalt be their own-fault*.? On a 
ſubſequent” vecafion; he aſked them, Why: de- 


0. mand explanations, if you doubt not the per- 
. formance of the ſtatutes, according to their true 


15 484 7&8 X 


TT meaning! N de eee will hazard an enercach- 


ö 3-4 N 85 "FTC p " IS 


2 Stats Trials, vol. ail. p. 167. [Rater or l . 16 
* State Trials, vol. 1 Vit. oh 193. : 5 5 


ed. 5 . 85 ce ment 
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BiH AP, % ment upon the prerogative. And it may well 


Eh his majeſty made to both houfes s? The truth 


ehe ſaid, What need a new law to confirm àn old, 
Fif you repoſe confidence in the declarations which 


is, the great charter and the old ſtatutes were ſuffi⸗ 
5 clear in favour of perſonal liberty: But as 
all kings of England had ever, in caſes of neceſfity 
or expediency, deen accuſtomed, at intervals, to 
elude them; and as Charles, in a complication of 
inſtances, had lately violated them; the commons 
judged it requiſite to enact a new law; which might 
not be eluded or violated; by any interpretation; ö 
conſtruction, or contrary precedent. Nor was it 
ſufficient; they thought, that the king promiſed to 
return into the way of his predeceſſors. His pre- 
deceſſors, in all times, had enjoyed too much diſ- 
cretionary power; and by his recent abuſe of it, 
the whole world had reaſon to ſee che necelliry” of 
entirely retrknching i.. 414 
IEEE king ſtill Perſevered ian is ne ers be b 
elude; the petition. He ſent a letter to the Houſe 
of lords, in which he went ſo far as to make a par- 
ticular declaration, That neither he nor his privy- 
<;-councibthall or will, at any time hereafter, com- 
4 mit or command to priſon, or otherwiſe" res 
e ſtrain, any man for not lending money, or for 
any other cauſe, which in his conſcience he 
<thought not to concern the public good, and 
<;;the ſafety of king and people.“ And he far- 
_ ther declared, „“ That he never would be' guilty 
Kaof fo baſe an action as to pretend any: Ale 


ef wWhoſe truth he was not fully ſatisfied e.“ 


But this promiſe, though "enforced to the come 
mans by the recommendation of the upper houſe, | 
made no more eee than 5 the former _—_ 


; 1 14 


5 3 
3 


Ahe Trials, vol. vi. p. 796. Ro +} j. Ny 
State Trials, vol. Wi. P. 198. Rullweorthy, vol. I. b. N Pall. 
Hiſt, vol. N I . . 
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15 1 he other evaſions-of the king, ——_ 0 n 


Teckan the propoſal: of the houſe of peers, to ſub- 
join; to the intended petition of right, the following 1 


Haie : + We humbly preſent this petition to your 
ee not only with a care of preſerving our 


5. own liberties, but with due regard to leave en- 
tire that ſouereign power, with which your ma- 
&; 4 Je is entruſted for the protection, ſafety, and 


65 happineſs of your people Lets penetration 
than Was poſſeſſed by the! leaders of the houſe of 
commons, could eaſily diſcover how captious this 


clauſe was, and how much i it Was calctidted to elude. : 
the whole force of the petition. ll” 


\ 1 THESE: obſtacles, therefore, deine ae 


the petition of right paſſed the commons, and Was : 
ſent to the upper houſe. The peers, who were 


probably well pleaſed in ſecret that all their ſolicit- 
ations had been eluded by the commons, quickly 


paſſed the petition without any material alteration; 
and nothing but the royal aſſent Was wanting to 
give it the force of a law. The king accordingly 
Came to the houſe of peers; ſent for the commons ;/ 


and, being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the petition 


Was, read to him. Great was now the aſtoniſnment 


of all men, when, inſtead of the uſual conciſe and 


clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed or 


rejected, Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, 


L king willeth, that right be done according 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and that 

: <.the ſtatutes. be put into execution; that his ſub- 
4 «jects, may have no cauſe to complain of any 


wrong or oppreſon, contrary to their juſt rights. 
<« and liberties, tothe preſervation whereof he holds: 


< une in dees as meh, g as of his 


1A PISA. ne „F 3 I 15 l DE A 

| b 

4 State Trials, vol. vii. p. 199.  Ruſtrrorth, vol. Js Sor. | 

Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 176. e byes +. See” note 

[V7 at the end of the volume. t State e vol. vil, p. LIEN 
Rush worth, vol. i, p. A 
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5 and avowal of ſuch 
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n 3 Tris ſurpriſing that Charles; ho had — 
many inſtances of the jealouſy of the commons, 


7625. who had himſelf ſo much rouſed that alot by. 5 


his frequent evaſive meſlages during this ſeſſion, 
could imagine that they would reſt ſatisfied: with un 
anſwer ſo vague and undeterminate. It was evident, 
that the unuſual form alone of the anſwer muſt ex 
cite their attention; 3 chat the diſappointment muſt- | 
inflame their anger; and that therefore it was ne. 
ceflary, as the petition ſeemed to bear hard on r 
prerogative, to come eurly to ſome fixed reſolutinn, 
either en + to ws 6 with 1t,'or\courageonſhy; | 
e i BONE {3 #4 "6, EG INF DIREC Wei 
IT happened as e might have been foreſeen- The 
commons returned in very ill humour. Ufually,;' 
- when in that diſpoſition, their zeal for religion; and 
their enmity againſt. the unfortunate catholics, ran 
extremely high. But they had already, in the be. 
ginning of the ſeſſion, preſented their petition of 
religion, and had received a ſatisfactory anſwers: 
though they expected that the execution-:of the 
laws againſt papiſts would, for the füturs, be nd“ 
more exact and rigid, than! they had hitherto found 
it. Io give vent to their preſent indignation, 
they fell with cheir utmoſt force on Dr. Man- 
waring. © To i e FF in 
THERE is mothing: which. tends. more to. .excule,. 
it not to juſtify, the extreme rigour of 'the-commons- : 
towards Charles, than his open encouragement” 
general principles as were alto- 
gether” incompatible with a limited government- 
Manwaring had preached a ſermon; which the com- 
mons found, upon enquiry, to be printed by ip. 
- cial xommand of the kings; and, when this 
mon was looked into, it contained doctrines ſubver- 
ive, of all. civil liberty. It taught, that, though 


* was as commonly lodged i in 5 e e 


1 =} 
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whenever | any exigency required cupply, all pro- HAF. 
was transferred to the ſovereign; that the LI. 

3 of parliament was not neceflary for the im- 1624. 

poſition of taxes; and that the divine laws requir- 

ed compliance with every demand, how irregular \ 

ſoever, which. the prince ſhould: make upon his „ 

ſubjects b. For theſe doctrines the commons im- 

peached Manwaring-. The. ſentence, pronounced 

upon him by the peers, was, that he ſhould be im- 

priſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be fined 

a thouſand pounds to the king, make ſubmiſſion 

and acknowledgment of his offence, be ſuſpended | 

durin three years, be incapable of holding any ec- 

cleſſaſtical dignity sor ſecular "office, and that his 

book be called in and burn t. Ne 
Ir may be worthy of notice, that no 1 was 

the ſeſſion ended, than this man, ſo juſtly obnoxious 

to bothehouſes, received a pardon, and was promot- 

ed to n living of conſiderable yalue*. Some years 

after, he was raiſed to the fee of St. Aſaph. If the f 

republican ſpirit af the commons increaſed, beyond 

alb reaſonable bounds, the monarchical ſpirit of te 

court g this latter, carried to fo high a pitch, tended 5 

ſtill farther'to augment the former. And thus eä, ES 

tremes were every where affected, and the TT me „„ 

dium was gradually deferted by all men. e : 

: From, Manwaring, the houſe of commons 

ceeded to cenſure the conduct of 8 5 = 

whoſe; name hitherto they had cautiouſly. forborn to b 

mention . In vain did the king fend them a meſ- 

ſage, in which he told them, that the ſeſſion FS 

was drawing near to a: concluſion ;- and defired; | 

that they would not enter upon new: buſineſs, nor. | 
caſt any aſperſions on his: government and mi- 
niſtry v. : Though the court endeavoured to explain 5 


* KRuſhworth, vol. i. p, 58 5. 594. Parl. Hiſt: vol. viii. p. 168 
169, 270, &c. 'Weliwood, p. 4% 1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. S. 


Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. b. 212, * Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 635. 
Whitlocke, p. IT. 51 Rolieporths 1 Rt Nase. m I pid. 
vol. 1. Þo bog. | 6 N 
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=”. ee and ſoften this meſſage by 2 ſubſequent n wegs 
„as Charles was apt baltiy to N any — 8 Rep: 
7642, which he had taken; it ſerved rather to inflame 
than appeaſe the commons: As if -the- method of 
their proceedings had here been preſcribed to them. 
It was foreſeen, that a great tempeſt was ready to 
burſt on the duke; and in order to divert it, the 
king thought. Proper, upon a joint application pf 
the lords and .commons?, to endeavour giving 
_ atisfaQiion with regard to the petition of right. He | 
Came therefore to the houſe of peers, and pronoun- 
ding the uſual form of words, Let it be lam d 
1 of red, gave full ſanction and authority to the 
petition. The acclamations with which the hou, 
reſounded, and the univerſal joy diffuſed over the 
nation, Ace wer how much this petition had been 
the object of all men's vows and expectations . 
Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, 
that the king's. aſſent to the petition of right pro- 
duced ſuch a change in the government, as was 
ö almoſt equivalent to a revolution; and by eircum- 
ſeribing, in ſo many articles, the royal prerogative, 
gare additional ſecurity to the liberties of the ſub- 
et were the commons far from being. Sati(- 
Red Sal this important conceſſion, - Their ill hy- 
mour had been ſo much irritated. -by-the king's fre- 
quent evaſions and delays, that it could not be 
preſently appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed 
to be ſo reluctantly extorted from him. Perhaps 
too, the popular leaders, implacable and artful, 
ſaw the opportunity favourable; and turning a ainſt 
the king thoſe very weapons with which he Ks ont 
niſhed them, reſolved to purſue the victory. The 
bill, however, for fiye ſubſidies, whieh had been 
nern voted, eee | the E hause be- 


4x ITE SOM oat hey 
85 "a enth. 8 : p. 6 Ot; Hite. . viii. p. 197. 
„ Ruſhworth , vol. „i. p.613. Journ. Ith June 0 pag Ui. 
. vol. ville p. 201. p ' Ruſhworth,, vol. i i. 12 613. 
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Kaufe the gra nnn. 1 a manner, C HA P. 
we een ernc bed for, upon the royal aſſent bo: the — 
petition; and had faith been here violated, no-far- 
q er-eonfidence could have fubſiſted between kirig 
and parliament. Having made this conceſſion, the 
commons continued to carry their ſerutiny into 
every part of government. In ſome -particulars 
their” Aenne Was np. 3 in ſome it . be * 
able to cenſure. © 
A LIFTLE after v wtith were Hhued fer erde 
this parliament, a commiſſion had been granted to 
fir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper, the earl of 
Marlborough, treaſurer, the earl of Mancheſter, - 
'prefident ef the council, the earl of Worceſter; | 
privy-feal; the duke of Buckingham, high admiral, 
Ant all the conſiderable officers of the crown; in 
the whole; thirty- three. By this commiſſion, which, 
from the number of perſons named in it, could be 
nd feeret, the cbmmiſſioners were empowered: to 
meet and to concert among themſelves the methods 
cf lewying money by impoſitions, or 'otherwiſe; 
- Where ' form und circumſtance, as expreſſed in the | 
commiſſion, muſs be diſpenſed with, rather than the — 
 fubſtanee be leſt or hanurded d. In other words, this f 
Was a ſcheme for finding expedients, which might 1 
raiſe the prerogative to the greateſt height, arid 
render partiaments entirely uſciefs. The commons 
applied for cancelling the commiſſion a 3 and were, 


"no doubt, deſirous that all the world ſhould: con- 
elude che king's principles to be extremely arbi- 
| tray, and ſhould 'obferve what little regard he was 
Apoteck to raf to dhe liberties and 127 eges of His | 
M ITED FF SSR. „ T 
Lie 2545 : COMMISSION: Mack ewt been gra! ed, nid ” 
ſome money remitted,” in order to- raiſe a hen 
German 1 and en thaw: into 1 12 | 
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port the projected impoſitions or exciſes; n N 
the number ſeems inſufficient for ſuch a p 
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5 


0 135 . Theſe were ſuppoſed to be levied, in order to Tup- 


The houſe took notice of this delign in Tevere” 
terms: And no meaſure, furely,. could be projected 


Zut at tl 


moxe generally odious to the whole nation. It Haan a 
however, be confeſſed, that the king was fo far right, 2 
that he had now at laſt fallen on the only effe&na 
method for ſupporting his prerogative. * | 


it 


2 


fame time he ſhould have been fenſible that, till 
provided with a ſufficient military force, all bis . 
tempts, in oppoſition to the riſing ſpirit of the na- 


tion, m 


muſt, in the end, prove wholly fruitleſs; a 

that the higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of governe” f 
ment, while he had fo little real power to retain t | 

in that forced ſituation, with more fatal Violence” | 


2815 


mult they fly out, when any accident occurred to re. g 


2 
. An 


ſtore them to their natural action. 


55 


TRE commons next reſumed War cenſure f 


; Buckingham' s conduct and behaviour: 
they were implacable. They agree! 


A 


againſt 1 
to preſent 15 


remonſtrance to the King, in Which they recapit 


lated all national grievances and misforturies, ann 


omitted no circumſtance which could render the 
whole adminiſtration deſpicable and odious. The 


compoſitions with catholics, they faid, amounted: to” 
no leſs than a toleration, hateful to God, full of 
_ honour and diſprofit to his majeſty, and of extreme! 


ſcandal and grief to his good people: They took. 


notice of the violations of liberty” 


dove mentioned, 


againſt which the petition of right ſeems to Have 
proyided a ſufficient remedy: 


They mentioned che 
decay of trade, the unſucceſsful expeditions to Ca- 


diz and the ile of Rhe, the encouragement given 
to Arminians, the commiſſion för tranſporting Ger⸗ 


man horſe, that for le 
0 all theſe grievances 


hey 


r Ruſh, vol, i i. b. 618. 


ill 


ng illegal impoſitions; ; 
Kerl 5 1 #9 fa; the 
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Il-condu&. of the duke of SINgNA nis C! | 
remonſtrance was, perhaps, not the leſs provoking ., 
to Charles, becauſe, joined to tf act. N 
mony of the ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as 
in moſt of the remonſtrances of that age, an affect. 
ed ciyility and ſubmiſſion in the language. And as 
it was the firſt return which he met with for his late 
beneficial, conceſſions, and for his ſacrifices of pre- 
rogative, the greateſt by far ever made by an Eng. 
ſoyereign, nothing could be more the object 


Ii 


- 


* 


0 is 


Ir was not without good grounds that the com“ 


25 


mans Were fo fierce and aſſuming.” Though they 
had already granted the king the ſupply of five ſub- 


 ſidies, they 


© HR 


app 


2 o 


been 


PD; 


7-4 


open 


2 - 


pable violation of the ancient liberties of the peo- 
ple, and an, open infring 


right, ſo lately granted *. 


3 
— 


1 5 


3 


ment of this aſſembly, Charles began to look to- 


wards 


jult and natural indignation, 


is leſion by a prorogation *. 


Bride freed, for ſome time from the embaraſ” 


I 


7 
* 


Bucking 


to the extreme acri- 


dies, they ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, 
which they thought enſured them ſuccels in all their 
P leations. Tonnage and poundage had not yet 
granted by parliament; and the commons had 
artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed their intention of in- 
vading that branch of revenue, till the royal alfent 
had, been obtained to the petition of right, which 
they juſtly deemed of ſuch importance. They then 
openly, allrted, that the levying of tonnage and 
5 pounda e without conſent of parhament, was a pal- 


ement of the petition of 
The king, in order to 
prevent the finiſhing and preſenting of this remon- 
ſtrance, came ſuddenly to, the parliament, and ended 


wards foreign wars, where all his efforts were equally 
unſucceſsful, as in is domeſt 


„A I...... TIT Fn 5 government. 
earl; of Denbigh, brother. i 


ic 
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CHA P. was diſpatched to the relief of Rochelle, now cloſely 


7 LI. 


168 


and having declined to attack the enemy's 


| beſieged by land, and threatened with a blockade: 
buy ſea: But he returned without effefing : any thing; 
140 he 
brought on the Engliſh arms the imputation either 
of cowardice or ill Conduct. In order to repair this 


" difhonour, the duke went to Portſmouth, where he 


had prepared a'confiderable fleet and army, on which | 
all the ſubſidies given by parlizment had been ex- 


pended. This ſupply had very much diſappointed | 


the king's expectations. The fame mutinons ſpirit. 
which f prevailed in the houſe of commons, hac dif- 
fuſed itſelf over the nation; and the commiffioners 
appointed for making the afſeſſinents; had connived 
at all frauds, hich} might diminiſh the ſupply, aud 
reduce the crown to feilt greater neceſſities. This 

national diſcontent, communicated to a deſperate 
enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an n which. and 
be 5 as e . | 


os at. a. 2. 


tain 1 il TY in the retreat at 5 ile 5 Rhe. 
Felton had applied for the company; and hen 
diſappointed, lie threw up his commiſſion, and re. 
tired in diſcontent from the army. While Trivate 
reſentment was boiling in his füllen, unſociable 
mind, he heard the nation reſound with complaints 


; 0 the duke; and he met With the remon' rance 


of the commons, in which his enemy! Was repreſented 
as the cauſe of every national grievance, and as. 


the great enemy of the public. Religious fanaticifſm 
fartker inflamed theſe vindictive Teflections; And he 


fancied that he ſhould do heaven acceptable ſervice, 


It, at one blow, he dilpatc hed this dangerous foe to 


religion and to his country v. Full of theſe dark 


views he ſecretly arrived at Vorthnouth, at the fame 


18 
oO an As Hitt. of 85 Par amen, p. % 
. | time 


* 


CHARLES. pA 


55 a the duke, and watched for an opportunity c 1 A b. 


of. effecting his bloody purpoſe. 


- ; BUCKINGHAM had been engaged. i in converſation 
With Soubize and other French gentlemen; ; and a 
MED of ſentiment having ariſen, the diſpute, 
though. conducted with temper and decency, had 
PI roduced ſome of thoſe vehement geſticulations and 


than the Engliſh, are apt to indulge themſelves. 

The ee being finiſhed, the duke drew te- 

wards the door ; = 2g in that 1 5 turning him- 

| felk to ſpeak to fir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the 
8 5900 he We, on the. n, over fr ROPES 


Toms, F and under theſe. lines FAS A a .dhort : Jaco 
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| lively. 5 of voice, in which that nation, more 


Death of 
Pucking- 
ham. 
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0 A P. . had already fled far enough. not 10 be found vichout 
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a Hat. 

IN this burry, . à man Ho ung a 5 8 Was = 
"walking very compoſedly before the door. One 
crying out, Here is the fellow who. killed. the duke 
every body ran to aſk, Which is he 2 The man very 
"oy anſwered, I am he. The more furious im- 
-mediately rufhe up on him with drawn ſwords : 
Others, more delibérate, defended, and protected 7 
him: He himſelf, with open arms, calmly. | 
"cheerfully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords A by 

moſt enraged; being willing to fall a ſudden ſa 
fice to their anger, rather than be reſerved for ae 
-public . which, he en muſt de executed 
pen him 4 
5 e was now 7 known: to. be that Felton who, 9 


1 


full ell had Pour 2 1 9 Which ; = ter 9578 
all their hopes. When aſked, at whole 85 tion 
he had performed that horrid deed? he re 
that they needed not to trouble themſelves i that 
inquiry; that no man living had credit enough with 
him to have diſpoſed him to ſuch an action; that 
he had not even entruſted his purpoſe to any 
one; that the reſolution proceeded only from. him- 
alt and the impulſe of his own, conſcience; : and | 
that his motives would appear, if his hat were 
found: For that, believing he ſhould. periſh i in the 
 /ntremipt, he! bad there taken care to explain 
them 
Zul WEN n was inſerted of this affaſſination, 
he received the news in Oe with an n unmoved and i 


118 * ; ; 2 ee 190 i. p. 27 28. 


undiſturbed 


3 


1 e 5 1 85 e 1 C 13 P. 
Tadicd his looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not 


CHARLES End f 


diſpleaſed t to be rid of a miniſter ſo generally odious 
to the nation“. But Charles's command of him- 
Tf proceeded entirely from the gravity, and com- 
poſure of his temper. He was ſtill, as much as 
ever, attached to his favourite; : and, during his 
"whole life, heretained an affection for Buckingham's 
friends, and a prejudice” againſt his enemies. He 
7 urged. too, that Pelton ſhould be put to the queſtion, 
In order to extort from him a diſcovery of his ac- 
complices: But the judges declared, that though 
"that Practice had formerly been very uſual, it was 
Altogether illegal. 80 much more exact reaſonets, 
with regard to law, had they become, from nne 
jealous ſcruples of the houſe of commons. | 
"MtANwaire the diſtreſs of Rochelle had 1 to 
the utmoſt extremity. | That vaſt genius of Riche- 
lieu, wich made him form the greateſt enterpriſes, 
4 A him to attempt their execution by means equally 
great and extraordinary. In order to deprive Ro- 
elle of all ſuccour, he had dared to project the 
"throwing acroſs the harbour a mole of a mile's ex- 
tent in that boiſterous ocean; and having executed 
1 roject, he now held the town eloſely blockaded 
An Race, The inhabitants, though preſſed with 
0 ae rigdurs of - famine,” {till-refuſed to ſub- 
mit; ; being upported, partly by the lectures of 
"their zealous: preachers, partly by che daily hopes pf 
relief from England. After Buckingham's death, 
te command of the fleet and army was: conferred 
on the earl of Lindefey ; who, arriving before Ro- 
chelle, made ſome attempts to break through che 
"mole, and force his way into the harbour: But by 
| the delays of the Engliſh, that work was now fully 
mit hed and fortified; and the Rockellers;: finding 38th OR. 
| $10 DIA PX Fox 1 Di on a; 188 
: | 7 7 Warwick, P. 34+ f . : 
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ch Ar. their laft hopes to 
E | 


- 


5618; 


er at diſcretion; even in 1 ght of hes "Engliſh 
admiral: Of fifteen thouſand perſons ſhut he in 
the city, four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatigues 
and famine which they had undergone 
IT᷑Is was the firſt neceſſary ſtep towards ap 
+ ivy of France. Foreign enemies, as well as do- 


meſtie factions, being deprived of this reſcurce, that 


kingdom began now to thine forth in its full fplen- | 
dour. By a ſteady proſecution of wife plans Both 
of war and policy, it gradually gained an aſcendant 
over the rival power of Spain ; and every order of 


the ſtate, and every ſect, were reduced to pay lub. 


miſſion to the lawful authority: of: the ſovereig 


The victory, however, over the hugonots; was at 


firſt Puſhec by the French king with great modera- 
tion. A toleration was ſtill continued to them; 


the only avowed and open toleration which, at that 
| al; was granted in any European kingdom. 


. Txxx failure of an enterpriſe, in which the Engliſh 
nation, from religious ſympathy, ſo much intereſted 


| themſelves, could not but diminiſh the King's au- 


thority in the parliament during the approaching 


- ſeffion:: But the commons, when aſſembled, foun - 


many. other cauſes of complaint. Buckingham 's 
conduct and character with ſome had afforded a 
reaſon, with others a pretence, for diſeontent againſt 
publiemeaſures: But after his death, there wanted nd 


new reaſons and new pretences for general. diſſatiſ- 


faction Manwaring's pardon and promotion were 
taken notice of: Sibthorpeand Coſins, two elergymen, 


who, for like reaſons,” were no leſs. obnoxious to the 


Sommons, had met with like favour from the king; 
Montague, who had been cenfured for moderation 
towards the catholies, the greateſt of crimes, had been 
ereated biſhop'of Chicheſter, They found, likewiſe, 
upon inquiry, that all the copies of the e of 
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1 . were diſperſed; had, . the 1 
7 orders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which. had 
given ſo little ſatisfaction to the commons. An 
| zent by which Charles endeavoured to per- 


his former claims and pretenſions, particularly with 


5 people that he had nowiſe receded from 


O 7 AP 


OF. 
e. 


regard to the levying of tonnage and poundage. Sel. 


den alſo complained in the houſe, that one Savages 
__ gontxary to the petition. of right, had been puniſhed 
with the loſs af his ears, by a. diſcretionary or arbi. 


traty: ſentence of the ſtar· chamber. So apt were 


hey, on their part, to ſtretch the petition into ſuch 
. gonſequences as might deprive. the crown of powers 


which, from: ne e ae were en 


inhenent Tn ite . 5 os 

Bor the 8 e on 1 17 55 the Louiſe of, com. 
mons broke with the king, and which finally created 
in Charles a diſguſt to all parliaments, was their 


claim with regard to tonnage and poundage. On 


this oecaſion, therefore, it is neceſſary to ne; an 
account of the controverſy. 


IEE duty of tonnage and poundage, in e 
ancient: times, had been commonly a temporary 


5 guns of parliament; but it had been conferred on 


enry V. and all the ſucceeding princes, HE La 


life, in order to enable them to maintain a nav 


force for the defence of the kingdom. The: neceſ- 


ſity of levying this duty had been ſo apparent, that 
each king had ever claimed it from the moment of 


Tonnage 
and 
poundage. 


Bis acceſſion; and the firſt parliament of each reign. 


had: uſually, by vote, conferred on the prince what 


they found him already in poſſeſſion of. Agreeably 


to the inaccurate genius of the old eonſtitution, this 

| abuſe, however conſiderable, had never been 
ceived nor remedied; though nothing could have 

n eaſier: than, wa Flag” e e to have pre- 


4 


hy State Nile, ol. vi. 9 1 Ruſh, vol. i. p. PR . 
FF State Trials, vol. vii F. 216, Parl. k . Vili. p. 246. 
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ahr. verned it By granting this duty to each prince, 
during his own life, and, for a Year after his de- 
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miſe, to the ſucceſſor, all inconveniencies had been 
obviated; and yet the duty had. never for a mo- 
ment been levied without proper authority. But 
contrivances of that nature were not thought Of - 
during thoſe rude ages: And as 10 complicated ant 

jealous a government as the Engliſh. cannot ſabfſt f 
vithout many ſuch refinements; it is ealy, to ſee 
bew favourable every inaccuracy. muſt formerly 
have 3 to 1 OD which on all emer- 


3 


TEE . did not 9 7 duty of ton- 
Hage and poundage to Henry VIII. till the ſixth of 

reign: Yet this prince, who had not then raiſed 
His power to its greateſt height, continued, during 
that Whole time, to levy. the impoſition: The par- 
-Hamenr, in their very grant, blame the merchants 
ho had neglected to make payment to the crown; 
and though one expreſſion of that bill may ſeem 
5 guous, they employ the plaineſt terms in call- 
ing tonnage and poundage the king's due, e Ven 
before that duty was conferred on him by par a- 
mentary. authority 4. Four reigns, and above a 
whole century, had ſince elapſed ; ; and this revenue 
had fill been levied before it was voted by parlia- 
ment. So long had the inaccuracy continued, Mr 
out being remarked or corrected... 

Dun Nc that ſhort interval . 1 8 
Charles $ acceſſion and his firſt parliament, he had 
Followed the example of his predeceſſors; ; and no 
Fault was found with his conduct in this particular. 8 
But what was moſt remarkable in the proceedings | 
ef that houſe of commons, and what proved be- 
vond controverſy: that they had ſeriouſſy formed a 
un for reducing their prince to e Was, 


c Parl, Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 335, 34. 
: * 6 Henry VIII. e fy dw [Xo 


aigw 5 that 
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chat Inſtead of granting this ſupply during chokimye's 
Hfe-time, as it had been enjoyed by all his imme- 


1 
3 
Wis 


aha 


diate predeceſſors, they voted it only for a e 7649. , 


and, after that ſhould be elapſed, reſerved tot 


ſelves the Power of rene wing or refuſing the 5 | 
conceſſion *. But the houſe of peers, who ſaw that 


this duty was now become more neceſſary than ever 


Who did not approve” of this eneroaching Jo mt 
the commons, rejected the bill; and the di 
of that parliament followed fo ſoon after, that no 


attempt ſeems to have been made for obtaining | 


tonnage and poundage in any other form. 
= "CHARLES, - "meanwhile, continued till to Hevy 


"this duty by his own authority; and the nation Was 


| i accuſtomed to that exertion: of royal power; that 
no ſcruple' was at firſt entertained of ſubmitting to 


OY But the ſucceeding parliament excited doubts 


in every one. The commons took there ſome ſteps 
towẽãa 705 declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and 
p ty 6 without conſent of parliament; and they 
openly owed their intention of employing this'en- 

ine, in order to extort from the crown conceſſions 

ok the moſt important nature. But Charles was not 
yet ſufficiently - tamed to compliance; ; and the ab- 
rupt diſſolution of that parliament, as above related, 


put an end, for the pd to Ay ve TAN! ppg : 
fions. © . ; e 5 
THE TR Re tncervat betweedh thi ſecond and 


third parliament,” was diſtinguiſhed' by ſo many ex- 
ertions of prerogative, that men had little leiſure to 
attend to the affair of tonnage and poundage, where 
the abuſe of power in the crown might ſeem to be 


of a more difputable nature. But after the com. 


mons, during the precedent ſeſſion, had remedied 


all theſe grievances by means of their petition of 


right, Which they oak fo e 5 N alter 


e Journ. 5 July 1623. „ i 
t See note £33 at the end def the volume. 
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CHAP. wards ptoceeted to take the matter into confidergs 
Son, and they ſhowed the {ame intention as formerly, 
z62y, of exacting in return for the grant of this revenue, 

very large compliances on the part of the crown. 
Their fudden prorogation prevented them from 
bringing their pretenſions to a full concluſion. | 8 
WIEN Charles opened this ſeſſion, he had far. 
ſeen, that the fame controverſy would ariſe; and he 
therefore took care, very early, among many mild 
and reconciling exprefhons, to inform the com- 
mons, That he had not taken'theſe duties as ap- 
5 pertaining to his hereditary prerogative; but that ; 
er it ever was, and ſtill is, his meaning to epjo 
„chem as a gift of his people: And that, if he had 
* hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pre- 
4 tended to juſtify himſelf only by the neceflity of 
ce ſo doing, not by any right which he aſſumed®.” 
This conceſion, which probably aroſe from the 
| king's moderate temper, now freed” from the im⸗ 
pulle of Buckingham's violent counſels, Thigh Mt 
have ſatisfied the commons, had they entertained | 
no other view than that of aſcertaining their ow n 
powers and privileges. But they carried their pre- 
; ttenſions much higher. They infiſted, as a necef- 
_ dary preliminary, that the King: ſhould onee entirely 
defiſt from levying theſe duties; after which, they 
were to take it into conſideration, how far they 
would reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of a revenue, 6 
Which he had clearly diveſted himſelf. But, be- 
ſides that this extreme rigour had never been. erer; 
eiſed towards any of his predeceſſors, and many 
obvious inconveniencies muſt follow from the inter- 
miſſion of the cuſtoms; there were other reaſons 
which deterred Charles from complying with fo 
hard a condition. It was probable” that the com- 
mons might renew their former project of making 
this revenue only temporary, and ehr reducing 
cheir pres: to PERS, 88 ede 75 PEE certainly 
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| ould cut off the new impoſitions which Mary and c n N 
Elizabeth, but eſpecially James, Had levied, and , f 
which formed no deſpicable part of the public reve- 1 
nue; and they openly declared, that they had! at | 
preſent many important pretenſions, chieffy with 
regard to religion; and if compliance were refuſed; 
no fupply mult be expected from the commons. 
II is eaſy. to ſee in what an inextrieable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own conceſſions, 
a by the general principles of the Englifh govern- 

ment, and by the form of every bill which had 
granted this duty, tonnage and poundage was de- 
rived entirely from the free gift of the people; and, 
conſequently, might be withdrawn at their pleaſure; 
If unreaſonable in their refuſal, they ſtill refuſed no- 
thing but what was their own. If public neceſſity' 
required this ſupply, it might be thought alſo to re- 


. 
is. - 


_ quire the king's compliance with thofe conditions 
1 8 were the price of obtaining it. Though the 
motive for granting it had been the enabling of the _ 
king to guard the teas ; it did not follow, that be= N 
cane he guarded the ſeas, he was therefore entitled 
to this revenue, without farther formality: Since 
the people had ſtill reſerved to themſelves the right 
of judging how far that ſervice merited fuch a fup- 
ply. But ;harles, notwithſtanding his public declar- 
ation, was far from aſſenting to this concluſion in its | 
full extent. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, of all 
theſe r1gours, and refinements, and inferences, was, 
that he, without any public neceſſity, and without anx 
fault of his own, muſt, of a ſudden, even from his. 
acceſſion, become a magiſtrate of a very differerit 
nature from any of his predeceffors, and muſt fa | 


N 


„„ krealonable. 
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cn A p. reaſonable. 4grezably to the ideas mierte e . 


II. 


erciſe, be deemed no better than an uſürpation. 


iz Have: no Garen 8 en to e that bs 


BELLE; 


. he . pig in its nature or ere 


Willing to preſerve the ancient harmony of the con- 
ſtitution, he had ever intended to comply, as far ac 
he egſihy could, with the ancient forms of _ 
niſtration : But when theſe forms; appeared. to hi 

by the inveterate obſtinacy of the commo 


„ 


1555 


8 ſome ehe to 3 the . ro — 85 
mitted to him by his predeceſſors bas 
-Exovan: theſe. were the king's. rellections 3 


| reſolutions before the parliament aſſembled, he, 21 


not immediately break with them, upon their delay 
in voting him this ſupply. He thought that he 
could better juſtify. any ſtrong meaſure Which he 
might afterwards be. obliged to take, if he all 
them to carry to the utmoſt extremities their attacks x 
upon his government and prerogatiye!. He con- 


tented himſelf, for the preſent, with ſoliciting; the 


houſe by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the com- 
mons, inſtead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, 
proceeded; to catry their ſerutiny into his manage- 


5 ment of religion, which Was the MAS enn wee, 


b Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 642. 
£244: Idem, ibid, p. 651. che p. 12. TT . 


„ 
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en AK EE $0 09507214 op 
a in NESS opinion, they had not as yet, by-c H LA . 


their petition of right, applied a ſuſſicient remedy., 
Ix was not poſſible that this century, fo fertile in 1629... 
religious ſects and diſputes, could eſcape the contro- 5 
verfy concerning fatalifm and free-will, which, be- 
ing ſtrongly interwoven both with philoſophy: linda 
_ theology, had, in all ages, thrown every ſchool and 
every church into ſuch inextricable doubt and per- , 
plexity. The firſt reformers in England, as in 

other European countries, had embraced the moſt 

rigid tenets of-predeſtination and abſolute decrees,” 
and had compoſed, upon that ſyſtem, all the arti- 
cles of their religious creed. But theſe principles 
having met with oppoſition from Arminius and his 
ſectaries, the controverſy was ſoon brought into this 
Hand; SY began here to diffuſe itſelf. The Ar- 
minians, finding more encouragement from the 
ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the church than from the fana- - 

ticiſm of the puritans, gradually incorporated 3 5 
ſelves with the former; and ſome of that ſect, 


_ the indulg ence of James and Charles, had e ee 


tte chigheft preferments in the hierarchy. But their 8 
ſueceſs with the public had not been altogether an- 
ſwerable to that which they met with in the church 
and the court. Throughout the nation, they ſtill 
lay under the reproach of innovation and heref 
commons now levelled againſt them their fen. 
müdäble cenſures, and made them the objects of 
daily invective and declamation. Their protector 
were ſtigmatiſed; their tenets canvaſſed; their views 
repreſented as dangerous and pernicious. To im- 
partial ſpectators ſurely, if any ſueh had been at 
that time in England, it mult have given great en. 
tertainment, to ſee a popular aſſembly, inflamed 
with faction and enthuſſaſm, pretend to diſcuſs 
queſtions to which the greateſt philoſophers, in the 
tranquillity of retreat, had never a been able 
e any e ee es mol 10 If n 
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„ HISTORY OF GREATVBRITAIN. 
ec 1 A P. Aufber that complication of diſputes in which 


„EI. men were then involved, we may obſerve, that the 
; 2064, appellation puritan ſtood for three parties, which, 
though commonly united, were yet actuated by very 
different views and motives. There were the poli- 
_ tical puritans, who maintained the higheſt principles 
of civil liberty; the puritans in diſcipline, who were 
averſe to the ceremonies and epiſcopal government 
olf the church; and the doctrinal puritans, ho 
rigidly defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the fix 
_ reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe, flood! the 
court party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians; only 
with this diſtinction, that the latter fect, ee e in- 
troduced a few = ears before, did nat, as yet; com- 
prehend all thoſe who were favourable to the church 
| and to - monarchy. But, as the controverſies on 
every ſubject grew daily warmer, men united them- 
ſelves more intimately with their friends, and ſepa- 
rated themſelves wider from their antagoniſts; ahr 
the diſtinction ed err. e enen and 
nt” os . 525 U. ee 
ITxils "992 ob; commons, which, like all tha pre- 
2 ceding during the reigns of James and Charles, and 
even of Elizabeth, was much governed by the pu- 
ritanical party, thought that they could not better 
ſerve their cauſe than by branding and puniſhing the 
Armipian ſect, which, introducing. an innovatien 
in the en were the leaſt favoured and leaſt 
: ful of all their antagoniſts. From this mea- 
ſure it was eaſily foreſeen, that; beſides gratifying 
the animoſity of the doctrinal puritans, both the 
puritans in diſeipline, and thoſe in politics, — 
_ reap conſiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, 2 4 
tague, and other biſhops, who were the chief 4 up. 
ers of epiſcopal government, and the 
zealous partiſans of. the diſcipline and ceremonies. ” 
me church, were all ſuppoſed to be tainted-with 
| 5 8 The ſame men and their diſciples 
were ce f ſtrenuous eee of: * 9 9 15 


0 H AR L. * 


2 
Lo 


could once be cenſured, and be expelled the church 


and court, it was coneluded, that the hierarchy x 
would receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be 
leſs rigidly inſiſted on, and the king deprived of 
hi 155 farhful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe 


_— claims of e on n which at Preſence he 
Bur "Charles; bestes a view No the political cos 


Pwr which muſt reſult from a compliance 


with ſuch pretenſions, was ſtrongly determined, 
from principles of piety and conſcience, to oppoſe 
them. - Neither the diſſipation incident to youth, 
nor the pleaſures attending a high fortune, had 


been able to prevent this virtuous prince from em- 
e e moſt ſincere ſentiments of religion; and 


Qer which, in that religious age, ſhould 
have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in 
the end the chief cauſe of his ruin: Merely becaufe 
the religion adopted by him was not of that preeiſe 
mode and ſect which began to prevail among his 
Hubje&s. His piety, though remote from popery, 
had a tincture of ſuperſtition in it; and, being averſe 
to the gloomy ſpirit of the puritans, was repreſented 


by them as tending towards the abominations of an- 


tichriſt. Laud alfo had unfortunately acquired a 
great aſcendant over him: And as all thoſe prelates, 
-obnoxious to the commons, were regarded as his 
chief friends and moſt favourite courtiers, he was 
reſolved not to difarm and diſhonour himſelf, by 
-abandonir them to the reſentment of his enemies. 
Being totally unprovided with military force; and 
finding a refractory independent ſpirit to prevail 


among the people; the moſt ſolid baſis of *. au- 


"thority, he thought, conſiſted in the dure which 
he received from the hierarchy. 


IN the debates of the commons, Which are trau 


: miſts to us, it is eaſy to diſcern ſo early ſome parks 
. had that enthuſiaſtic fire, WER" afterwards ſet" the 
3 r VI. . Es whole | 


| undo entire ſubmiſſion-to princes; 0 m theſe ea AP, 
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HAP. "whole: nation in combuſt ion. One Rouſe made uſe : 


IC. 


LI. 2 of an alluſion, Which, though familiar, ſeems to 


have been borrowed from the writings of lord Ba- 
con. If a man meet a dog alone,“ ſaid he, 

the a8 is fearful,” though ever ſo flerce by na- 
< ture: But if the: dog have' his maſter with him, 
he will ſet upon that man from whom the fled 


& hefore. This ſhows, that lower natures,” being 


er Hacked byhigher, increaſe in courage and ſtrength; 
ec and certainly man, being backed with Omni. 
< potency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All 
e things are poſſible to him that believes; and 
* where all things are poſſible, there is a kind -of 
% omnipotency. © Wherefore; let it be the unani- 
% mous conſent and reſolution of us all to make a 
t vow and covenant henceforth to hold faſt our 
God and our religion; and then fhall we hence- 
cc forth pet WOW «rien pager! ee in this 
„ world!.“ e 112 it Thsb: 
OLIVER Croleweat) at that time a young man 
ot no account in the nation, is mentioned in itheſe 
debates, as complaining! of one who, he was told, 
preached flat popery . It is amuſing to obfervethe 
firſt words of this fanatical on Tomas aL fo 
ao ef to his character.. eng 
TIE inquiries and debates düneeen ng, tonnage 
wa poundage went hand in hand with theſe theo- 
logical or metaphyſical controverſies. The officers 
of the cuſtomhouſe were ſummoned before the 
commons, to give an account by what authority 
they had ſeized the goods of merchants who had:re- 


_ fuſed to pay theſe duties: The barons of the ex- 


chequer were queſtioned concerning their decrees'on 
that head. One of the ſherifls of London was 
Tommitred.to the Tower: bd Tus: e in Wert, 


— 


Cook) Ely: of Attitifm. 4 e 0 1 Dad. ” 
FK. -vol: viii. P. 2% i. 28 mee ert vol. i. p. 655. Papl. 
Hit. vol. Mü. p. 269 + © ® 'Ruſhwortb, vol. i. P. 654. Parl. 
| Hi. vol. vii. P. 31. * N . 


Ing 


en A RL. ETS YE 


Rolles, a merchant, and member of the houſe, 
being ſeized for. his refuſal. to pay the duties, com- 
plaints were made of this violence, as if it were a 
breach of, privileges : Charles ſupported his officers 
in all theſe meaſures; and the quarrel Srewa every 


day higher between him and the commons r. Men- 


Inc hs 1 of the cuſtom-houſe;: The 1 Fr 


3 55 : ; 


33 * 


tion was made in the houſe of impeaching fir ien 0 


Weſton, the treaſurer * ; and the king began to 
entertain ane of finiſhing the ſeſſion b a diſſo- 
lution- VVV N 

S&R John Elliot framed: . againſt 
lexying tonnage! and poundage without conſent of 


parliament, and offered it to the clerk to read. It 


Was refuſed. Ile read it himſelf. The queſtion 
being then called for, the ſpeaker, fir John Finch, 
ſaid, That he had u command from the xing 10 en, 
aud to pt nd qugſftion t. Upon which he roſe and 
left the chair. The whole houſe was in an uproar. 
he ſpeaker. was puſhed back into the chair, and 
foreibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine; till a 
ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by 


-aoclamation rather than by vote. Papiſts and Ar- 


minians were there declared capital enemies to the 


commonwealth. Thoſe who levied tonnage and | 


-Poundage were branded with the ſame epithet... And 
even the merchants Who ſhould voluntarily pay. theſe . 


duties, were denomunated- betrayers of Engliſh. li- 


berty, and public enemies. The doors being lock- 


ed;o the gentleman uſher of the houſe of 1 who 


was ſent by wende d not get ne 1 ee till 
/ ͤ ͤd¼T 41 . Ss * 
' ®,Ruſhworth, vol sss. | 5 * Wia. abi 648. Fog bets 4 + Par. 
vol. viii. p. 226; 9 - 
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76 The King 8 Power of aFfourning, as s well a8 Weed ink par- 
"Famient; was ant? fs never queſtioned. In the Fgth of the late King, 
the judges determined that the adjour ament by the king kept the par- 
Harnenti/n at giountilthenextfittiog; but that then no committees: 
were to meet: But if the adjournment be by the, houle, thenthe com- 
wittee es and other matters do pombe: Park, Mit, ad AE 80 
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2 1 A P. this remonſtrance was finiſhed. By the king's order, 
ITI. he took the mace from the table, which „ their 
protreedings. And a few 275 wth the d 
Was diſſolyv ect. : 1 
Diſſolu. ]HR diſcontents of the nation, ran 1 on ac- 
tion of the count of this violent rupture between the King and 


parlia- 


ment. parliament. Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed by 

March 10. his affectation of a ſeverity which he had eren 
nor probably inclination, to carry to extremitie 

Sir Miles Hobart, ſir Peter Heyman, Selden, 

_ Titon, Long, Strode, were committed to priſon, FR 

account of the laſt tumult in the houſe, which was 


called ſedition*. With great difficulty, and after 


ſeveral delays, they were releaſed ;. and the law: Was | 
2 ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in order to pro- 
ong their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, 
and Valentine, were ſummoned to their trial in the 
king s bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and behaviour 
in parliament; ; but refuſing to anſwer before an in⸗ 
ferior court for their conduct as members of a ſu- 
perior, they were condemned to be im riſoned, du 
ing the king's pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good 
behaviour, and to be fined the two former a thoufand | 
pounds a- piece, the latter five hundred. This 
ſentence, procured by the influence of the crown, 
ſerved only to ſhow the king's diſregard to the pri- 
vileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe 
ö ſtock of popularity to the ſufferers, who had ſo 
bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended 
the liberties of their native country. The commons 
of England, though an immenſe body, and poſſeſſed 
of the greater part of national property, were na- 
-turally ſomewhat defenceleſs ; becauſe of their per- 
_ ſonal equality, and their want of leaders: But the 
king's . if theſe proſecutions deſerve the 


| 5 95 Ruſhworth, vol. i. "G6. Whitlocke, p. 12. ing t Ruſhworth, 
vol. i. p. 66x. 68x. arl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 354. May, p. 13. 
1 5 * Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 684. * 


name, 


that condition, 
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| HATES, 1TH, 
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wiſe daunted by the hardſhips which wy had 12 7 


f der one in fo honourable a cauſe. 


o much did theſe priſoners glory in their fulfer- 
ings; that, thou 55 they were promiſed liberty on 
ey would not condeſcend even to 

Preſent a petition to the King, exprefling their ſor- 
85 # for having offended him. They 5 
refuſed to and Tureties for their good behaviour; 


and diſdained to: accept of deliverance on ſuch 


terms. Nay, Hollis was ſo induſtrious to continue 
His meritorious diſtreſs, that, when one offered * 


| ball him, he would not yield to the rule of court, 


bi be himſelf bound with his friend. Even — 
o had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtic 

Aae declared in court, that his ſureties ſhould 
110 longer continue v. Yet becauſe fir John Elliot 
? ppened © to die While in cuſtody; a great clamour 
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Vas raiſed againſt the adminiſtration; and he was 
univerſally hn ny a ns to che liderties” ol 


Nahe here pointed out leaders to tllem whoſe re. C Tt A p. 
ſentment was inflamed, and whoſe courage was no- II. 


| Kd, Were determined to proceed: apainrft him with” 
unmitigated rigour, both in invading Bis Prero . 
tive, and refuſing him all ſupply, led not to 
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e now LOOT tous anew COR * Charles, 
J naturally Gifguſted wih parltanients, Hüte, He" 


call 1 more, till he ſhould ſee f Ereater Rn 


N 


7 855 bis on genius and enge. de Rig 


+ neral tenor of his adminiſtration Nil wants { ſomew 


are henceforth leſs raſh and haſty; though tlie KE. 


of being entirely legal, and perhaps! more ot, bein, big 
entirely prudent. 16 ell! "1q5 
Wr ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt el of We 
events which followed for ſome: years; ſo far as they 
regard foreign affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the 
government of the nation. The incidents are nei 
ther numerous nor illuſtrious; but the Knowledge of 


them 3 18 neceflary for underſtanding: the ſubſequent | 
| tranſactions, which are ſo memor able. 


CHARLES, deſtitute of all fupply, was necefarily 


rediiced to embrace a meaſure, Shicls ought to have 


been the reſult of reaſon and found policy: He made 


peace with the two erowns againſt which he had hi- 


carte . 4 Wür; entered into without neceſſity, 
F nc 


FR Bet 105 5 
V'; lic; : Hug 


At : 


n ES PIE 


diſtracted and helpleſs condition of England, no at- 
tempt was made either by France or Spain, to in- 
vade their enemy; nor did they entertain any far- 


ther project, than to defend themſelves, againſt the 


feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of that king-, 


dom. +. Pleaſed. that the. jealouſies and quarrels be- 


tween king and. parliament had diſarmed ſo formi- 


dable a power, they carefully) ayoided any enter- 


priſe which might rouſe either the terror or anger 
of the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union 


and ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the 
good-will of the nation were carried ſo far by the. . 
king of Spain, that he generoully. releaſed and Tent. 5 


home all the Engliſh priſoners taken in the expe- 


non againſt Cadie, The example was imitated by 1 
1 alter the retreat of. the Englith from the 


ile of Rheé. W hen princes were in ſuch diſp = 


ut 


tiqns, and had fo. few pretenſions on each 1 it 
0 not be difficult to conclude a Je The 
8 
a8 firſt ſigned with. France. The ſituation. France 
g's affairs did not entitle. Tint to demand ng Spain. 


7 
and We without glory. N 3 the C H HA. P. : 


ofihe Rng's af for the 1 90 f and they were tb April. 


abandoned to the will of their ſovereign. Peace 


Was afterwards, concluded with Spain; where no 
conditians were made in favour. of the Palatine, ex- 
cept. that Spain promiſed in general to ule their 
good offices for his reſtoration *. The influence of 
tek two wars on domeſtic. affairs and on the dil. 
poſitions of king and people, w Was ob ch th 8 utmoſt con- 
ſequence: But no alteration was made by t them on 
the foreign intereſts of the kingdom. 55 Fink 


Norhix more happy can be imagined th os 
ſituation in which England then ſtood with regard to 


foreign affairs. Europe was divided between tlie 
5 families of Bourbon and Auſtria, whofe ES 
intereſts, and {till more GAIT PANE of les 


1 e Ruſhworth, vol. ii. Pe 235) 4. A 778 sq! 
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CHAP: ſecured the tranquillity of this iſland Their forces 


F LI were ſo:nearly-counterpoiſed, that no apprehenſions 


were entertained of any event which could ſudd 
diſturb the balance of power between them. The 
Spaniſh monarch, deemed the moſt powerful, day at 


ateſt diſtance: And the Engliſh, by that means, 
poſſeſſed the advantage of being engaged by politicab 


motives into a more intimate union and confederacy 
With the neighbouring potentate- The diſperſed 
| ſituation of the Spaniſh dominions rendered the 
naval power of England formidable to them, and 


kept that empire in continual dependence. France, 


more vigorous and more compact, was every- 


riſing in policy and diſcipline; and reached, at laſts | 


an equality of power with the houſe of Auſtria: But 


her progreſs, ſlow and gradual, left it ſtill in the 


power of England, by a timely interpoſition, to 


check her ſuperiority. 2 thus Charles, could he 


have avoided all diffenſions with his own ſubj 
was in a ſituation to make himſelf be courted and 


reſpected by every power in Europe; and; what 


has ſcarcely ever ſince been attained by the princes 
of this iſland, he could either be ET with: ignity, 
or neutral with ſecurity. * 5D gu 

A NEUTRALITY Was ent by "hs king and; 


Ws: the reſt of his reign, he ks to have little 
regarded foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was en- 


gaged by honour, and by friendſhip for his ſiſter 
and the Palatine, to endeavour the procuring of 
ſome relief for that unhappy family. He joined his 


good offices to thoſe of France, and mediated 3 
* ge between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in | 
0 


pes of engaging the former to embrace the Pro. 


tection of the oppreſſed proteſtants in the empire. 


This was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe heroie genius, 


ſeconded: by the wiſeſt policy, made him in a little 
time the moſt diſtinguiſhe [monarch of the age; 
and rendered his country, formerly unknown and 
neglected, of great weight! in he balance of Europe. | 


he oft : i To 


* 


CCC T 


To encourage and aſſiſt him in his projected inva- 2 n 


ſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh! him 


with ſix thouſand men; but, that he might preſerve 2630. 


the appearance of neutrality, he made uſe of the 
marquis of Hamilton's name . That nobleman en- 
tered into an engagement with Guſtavus; and in- 
liſting theſe troops in England and Scotland at 
Charles s ex expence, he landed them in the Elbe. 
The deciſiwe battle of Leipſic was fought ſoo%n 
after; where the conduct of Tilly and the valourr 
of the Imperialiſts were overcome by the ſuperior 
conduct of Guſtavus and the ſuperior valour of 
the Swedes. What remained of this hero's: Be 
one continued feries of victory, for which Re was 
leſs! beholden to fortune, than to theſe perſonat e en- 
dowments which- he derived from nature and from 
induſtry. That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, 8 
we fo: much: adlmire in ancient hiſtory, was here "= 
newed in modern annals; and without that cauſe ta 
which ein former ages it had ever been owing. Mi- 
litary nations were not now engaged againſt an un- 
diſaiplined and unwarlike people; nor heroes ſet in 
tion to co-wards. The veteran troops of Fer- 
dinand, conducted by the moſt celebrated generals 
ofthe age, were foiled in every encounter, and all 
Germany was owertrun in an inſtant! by che victo- 
riqus Swede. But by this extraordinary and u 
petted ſueceſs of His ally, Charles failed of the pt 
poſe far which he framed the alliance. "Guſtavus; 
elated by proſperity, began to form more extenſtue 
Plans of ambition" and in freeing Germany . 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to r 


fliubjection under his own. He refuſed — 


Palatine to his prineipality, erreftt on | Conditions 
which would have kept him int | dependence. 
And thus the negotiation was protradted; till the 
bare Lutzen, where the Swedif 1 monarch pe- | 
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ry which he 
obtained Over his enemies. e 83/1 105 F 

Wx have carried; on theſe n 3 years. 
beyond the preſent period, that we might not be 
obliged to return to them; nor be henceforth inter- 
r abt of Ghazles's: hour. and king 


8 s = vie | 
rats, we 1 Charles a8 preſiding. f in his 
court, as aſſociating with his family, it is difficult 
to imagine a character at once more reſpectable and 


more amiable. A kind huſband, an N gent father, 


a gentle maſter, a ſtedfaſt N to all theſe eu- 
logies, his conduct i in private life fully entitled him. 


As a monarch too, in the exterior qualities, he ex- 
celled; in th6:eflentials; he Was got defeRive... n 


| Qther endowments likewiſe he had attained, hie 


But the high. idea of his o authority Which he 
bad imbibed, made him incapable of giving way to 


BY ſubjects. His Lg; were 8 ſupported by 
L 22 


little 1 eee ae Conmaalitos an es main 


correſponded. to his high rank, and gave grace 10 


that referve and gravity Which were natural to him. 
The moderation and equity which ſhone forth in his 
temper, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt raſſ and dan - 

gerous enterpriſes: The good ſenſe which he i : 


played in his: diſcourſe and conyerſation, ſeemad to 


Warrant his ſueceſs in every reaſonable. undertaking. 


in a private gentleman would have heen highly. oth! 


namental, and which in a great monarch might 


have proved extremely uſeful to his peeple, He 
was poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte i in all the fine arts, 
and the love of painting was in ſome. degree his ta- 


| vouxite paſſion. Learned beyond what is common 


in princes, hewas a good judge of riting in others, 
and, enjoyed, himſelf, no mean talent in compo - 
ſition. In any other age or nation, this monarch. 
had been ſecure of a proſperous and a happy reign. 


the ſpirit of liberty, which began to prevail ing | 


Eoin 


ſuch 


es Io rein + 


Tacks e and foreſight as might PRE: 
ſubdue their pretenfions, and maintain his pres ee 
gative at the high piteh to which it had been raifed' 1630. 
by his predeceſſors. And above all, the ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm being univerſally diffuſed; ' diſappointed” 
all the views of human prudence; and diſturbed the 
e of INN motive ee uſually influences 
1 ning og S820 mol ich ot tio na WF 
Bur che cr fibre ariſing from theſes carl 
were ret remote. Charles now enjoyed himſelf in 
the full exereiſe of his authority, in a ſocial inter- 
courſe with his friends and courtiers, and in a mo- 
derate uſe of thoſe pleaſures which he moſt affected. 
Arx the ddath of Buckingham, who had Tome* Character 
what alienated Charles from the queen, the is to he of the 
conſidered as his chief friend and favourite. That 8 
ruſtie contempt of the fair ſex, Which James affect! 
_ ed; and which, baniſhing them from his court, 
made it reſeinle! more a fair or an exchange, than 
the ſeat of a great Prince, was very wide of the dif 
poſition of this monarch. But though full of com- 
plaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all His 
paſſion for his conſort, to whom he attached him- 
felf with unſtiaken fidelity and confidence. By her 
ſenſe and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe Juſti- 
ſted the fondneſs of her hHuſband; though it is 
allowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate tem- 
per, ſhe precipitated him into haſty and imprudent 
meaſures; Fler reli ous likewiſe, to W mne was 
much addicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfor-" 
tune; ſince 15 augmented the jealoufy which pre- 
vailed againſt the court, and engaged her to procure; 
for the catholics ſome ber e pare Wich were gene- 5 
8 rally: diſtaſteful to the nation 4, Of BR. een | 
I the former ſituation of- the! Engliſh govern 
ment when the ſovereign was in a great meaſure 
independent of his ſubjects, the king choſe his mini-' 
ſters either from perſonal -fayour,”ov' from an im pf 
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0 i 4 P. mien of their abilities, without any regard to their 


ge" ay 


Strafford. 


, parliamentary intereſt/or- talents.” It has fince been 
the maxim of princes, wherever popular leaders 
encroach too much on royal authority,” to confer 


offices on them; in expectation that they will after- 


wards become more careful not to diminiſh that 


power which has become their own. Theſe poli- 


ties were now embraced by Charles; a fure proof 
that a ſecret revolution had happened in the conſti- 
tution, and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt 


new maxims of government b. But the views of 


the king were at this time ſo repugnant to thoſe of 
the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loſt 
from that moment all intereſt with their party, and 


Were even purſued as traitors with implacable ha- 
tred and reſentment. This was the caſe with fir 


Thomas Wentworth, whom the king created firſt 
-a- baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of 


Strafford; made him preſident of the council of 


Vork, and deputy of Ireland; and regarded Him as 
his chief miniſter and counſellor.” By his eminent 


talents and abilities, Straſſord merited all the-con- 
fidence which his maſter repoſed in him: His 
i ee was ſtately and auftere;; more fitted = 


cure eſteem than love: His Hächty to tlie kin 


Vas unſhaken; but as he now employed all” 


? Land. 


rolls: Noy. attorney-general: Littleton; fol 


8111 £1594 


counſels to ſuppart the prerogative,” which he nad 
formerly bent all his endeavours to diminiſh, his 
virtue ſeems not to have been entirely pure, but to 


have been ſuſeeptible of ſtrong impreſſiohs from 


private intereſt and ambition. Sir Dudley” e 
was about the ſame time created maſter of the 


general. All theſe had likewiſe been parliamentary 
eaders; and were inen eminent in their profeſſion 
IN JIE: eccleſiaſtical affairs, and even 5 Hig 


C —_ Haul, biſhop of London, had great i 
„ Sir Eder Walker, p. 328. MT: ve 
i Whitlocke, p. 13. TT p. 20 
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er 3 „This man ; was; virtuous, if gerede y e 
on - he king. and abſtinence from pleaſur we 
could deſerve that name. He Was learned, if pole- 
mical knowledge could entitle him to that, praiſe. 
He was diſintereſted, but with unceaſing induſtry VW 
he ſtudied. to exalt the prieſtly and „ . 
ter, which was his own. . His zeal was unrelenting — _. 
in the cauſe. of religion; that i is, in impoſing by xi- 
gorous us meaſures, his own tenets and pious ceremo- 
nies on the obſtinate puritans, who had profanely 
dared to oppoſe him. In proſecution of his holy 
purpoſes, he overlooked every human .c a- 
tion; or, in other words, the heat and indiſeretion 8 
of his temper made him neglect the views of pru- 
| dence and rules of good manners. He was in this 
reſpect happy that all his enemies were alſo | 
imagined. by him the deelared enemies: to loyalty |. 
and. true piety, and that every exerciſe of his anger, 
by that means, became in his eyes a merit and a 
virtue. This was the man who acquired ſo great 
dae over Charles, and who. led ch To 
the, facility of his temper, into à icondudt whie 1 
proved ſo fatal to himſelf and to his kingdoms. 
„UR humour of the nation ran at that time into Innova- | 
the; extreme oppoſite to ſuperſtition; 3 and it was tn mel OY Do, 
with difficulty, that the ancient ceremonies to which church, „ 
men had been accuſtomed, and which, had been 5 
fanctified by the practice of the firſt reformers, coull 
he retained in divine ſervice: Yet was this the time 
Which, Laud choſe for the introduction of pew-cere- 
monies and obſervances. Beſides that theſe were - 
Jure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, in the 
opinion of the public, another very forcible -objec- - 
tion againſt them. Laud, and the other prelates 
ho embraced his meaſures, were, generally Wel 
inſtructed in ſacred antiquity, and had adeptetl 
many of thoſe religious ſentiments which preyailed a 
during the —— = as eie ; when the 
| | Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian church, as is well known, was already 


e hn REP funk i into thoſe fupexſtitions' Whicli were afterwards 


continued and augmented by the policy of Rome. 
The revival, therefore, of the ideas and practices 
of that age, could not fail of giving the Engliſh 


faith and liturgy ſome reſemblance to the catholic 


ſuperſtition, which the kingdom in general, and the 
Puritans in particular, held in the greateſt horror 


And deteſtation. Men alſo were apt to think; that, 


without ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignificant ob- 


ſervances would not be impoſed with ſuch unrelent- 
ing zeal on the refractory nation; and that Laud's 
ſcheme was to lead back the Engliſh by: gradual 


5 ſteps to the religion of their anceſtors. They con. 


ſidered not, that the very inſignificancy of, theſe 
ceremonies recommended them to the ſuperſtitious 
Prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly 


facred and religious, as they could ſerve to no other 


purpoſe. Nor was the reſemblance to the Romith 
ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud 


and his brethren; who bore a much greater kind- 


neſs to the mother. church, as they calfed her, thai 


to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and frequently 


recommended her as a true chriſtian church; an 


appellation which they refuſed, or at leaſt foruplsd 


to give to the others k. So openly were theſe tenets 


: eſpouſed, that not only. the diſcontented puritans be- 


the church of England to be relapſing falt 


3 into Romith' ſuperſtitions The court of Rome itſelf 


entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this 


Hand; and, in order to forward Laud's ſuppoſed 


good intentions, an offer was twice made him in 
f n of a cardinal's hat, which he deelined a- 
cepting. His anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, That 


foniething e within-him, which touted not 22 


Bir = rip _ dg were wat den it l 
N 8 11 | 
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A couRr . daughter of the earl of Devon: c H P. 
hire, having turned catholic, was aſked by Laud . 
the reaſons of her converſion. Tig chiefly," ſaid 0p. 
ſhe, becauſe: I hate 10 travel in a: crowd. The 
meaning of this expreſſion being demanded, ſhe 
replied, I perceive ; your grace and man) others are 
making haſte to Rome; and thereſure, in order to 
prevent | my being crotoded, I have gone before pbus. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that though Laud deſerved 
not the appellation of papiſt, the genius of his re- 
ligion was, though in à leſs degree, the ſame. with 
that of the 'Romiſh © The ſame profound reſpect 
was exacted to the ſacerdotal character, the ſamne 
ſubmiſſion required to the creeds and decrees of ſy- 
nods and councils, the ſame pomp and ceremony 
Was affected in worſhip, and the ſame aue 
regard to days, poſtures, meats, and veſtm | 
Fes aun fas ara, that this prelate was, —— 
Where, among the puritans, eben Wich „Benden 
as the fore runner of antichriſt. ***! 
As a ſpecimen: of the new e ee to Which 
N Laud facrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, 
it may not be amiſs to relate thoſe Which he was 
accuſed of employing in the conſecratien of St. Ca- 
therine's church, and which were the iN of ſuch 
general ſcandal and offenge. 
O the biſhop's approach to the weſt foor of the 
church, a loud voice cried, Open, open, qe everla/#- 
ing doors, that the king of glory may enter in! Im- 
mediately the doors of the church flew open, and 
the biſſiop entered. Falling upon his knees, with 
eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe 
words: This place is baly; the ground is holy ü 
the name o/ the Hatber, Sanz, and Kah Ghote few» | 
nounce it Hal. | - 
Going - Tow Tg chancel, he ſeveral. times 9 
took up from the floor ſome of the duſt, and threw 
it in the air. „ Bhs e wich his at- 
| 2  tendants, 
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.c 1 AP. tendants, ew to the communion-tahle, he bowed f 
frequently towards it: And on their return, they 
went round the church, repeating as they marched 
along, ſome of the pfalms: : And then faid a form 
of prayer, which concluded with theſe words: We 
conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as 5; - 


holy place by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it 
profane law. courts, or carrying burdens through it. 
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ground, not to'be profaned any more. to common tt. 


AFTER this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the com- 
munion-table, ſolemnly pronounced many impre- 


cations upon Tuch as ſhould afterwards pollute that 


On the concluſion of every curſe he bowed towards 


the caſt, and cried, Let all the people ſay,* Amen. 


Tur imprecations being all ſo piouſly finithed, 


there were poured out a number of bleſſ owe | 


fuch as Ind! any hand in framing and ballding 


ſacred and beautiful edifice, and on ſuch as had 
given, or ſhould hereafter give to it, any chalices, 
plate, ornaments, or utenſils. At every benedic-' 
tion, he in like manner bowed towards the eaſt, and : 
| cried, Let all the people ſay, Amen. 25 
Tur ſermon followed; ;z after which; the biſhop ; 
cconfecrated and - adminiſtered the ſacrament in 155 5 


following manner | 
As he approached the communion-table, en 


many lowly reverences: And coming up to that 
Pert of the Able where the bread and wine lay, he 
bowed ſeven times. After the reading of many 
prayers, he pics the i elements, 
and wy lifted up the corner of the napkin in 


which the bread was placed.” When he beheld'the 


bread, he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a 

"ſep or two, bowed three ſeveral times towards the 
bread ; then he drew _ Fan opened __ _ 

Ein, and bowed as before. 

Nx xtr, he laid his hand on the cup, hich had: A 

5 cvyer upon it, and was filled * wine. He let 


89 
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. OY cups | fall back, and bowed thrice towards it. C US 


approached again; and lifting up the cover, 


peep WE into the cup. Seeing the wine, he let fall : 5 


5 cover, ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then. 


he received the facrament, and gave it to others. 


And many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the 
conſecration ended. The walls and floor and roof 


of the Aare Were: then ſuppoſed to be. * 1 5 


holy *,. 

Oaks were given, and ri igorouſiy infiſted © on, 
that the communion- table ſhould be removed from 

the middle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood in all 

churches, except in cathedrals . It was placed at 

the eaſt end, railed in, and denominated an Al TAR ; 

as the clergyman who officiated received commonly 


the Ne of PRIEST. It is not eaſy. to ima- 
t 


gine the diſcontents excited by this i innovation, and. 
= ſulpicions which it gave riſe to. 
ne kneeling at the altar, and the ufing of copes, . 
a ſpecies of embroidered veſtment, in adminiſtering” 
the ſacrament, were alſo known to be great ede 
of en as being popiſſi practices: But the 


poſition rather inereaſed than abated the zeal of the 


prelate for the introduction of theſe habits and 58 


remonies. 
. ALL kinds of ornament, eſpecially pictures, were 


which was propoſed to be raiſed in this model of 
11 95 ; But as theſe had been ſo much employed 
by che church of Rome, and had given riſe to ſo. 
much ſuperſtition, or what the puritans called ido- 
latry; it was impoſſible to introduce them into 


Engliſh churches, without exciting general murniuts 


and complaints. But Laud, poſfeſſed of preſent 
authority, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſeveral 


Es ks towards is i ern ge Ae 


$2 1 


5. e. = Kalle el ii. p. 207% Wee p. 74 
Vox. VI. 5 HP. | of 


1 


3 : 


neceſſary for ſupporting that mechanical devotion, . 
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5 H Ap. of the pictures introduced by him were. alſo founds 


= 2 


viſed, that the diſcipline and worſhip of the chur 


: trading companies abroad. | foreigners re 


8 451. * Rulhworts; vol. ti, p. 272. 


upon enquiry, to be the very ſame that might be 
met with in the mas- book. The crucifix too,' that 


eternal conſolation of all pious catholics,. and terror 
to all ound Proteiants, was not forgotten on this 
occaſion v. 5 £ 


REEEN 


Ir was much an that Sherfield, tie Fe- 


blen of Saliſbury, was tried in the ſtar chamber, 
for having broken, contrary to the biſhop of Salif- 
bury's expreſs injunctions, a painted window of St. 
Edmond's church in that city. He boaſted, that 
he had deſtroyed theſe monuments of idolatry: "By it. 


for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 50⁰ pounds, 


removed from his. elfe condemned to make 


public acknowledgment, and be bound to his el 
DEhayzour.”. Es ES IS, 


Nor only ſuch of the clergy as neg gecded to 6b. 


ee every „ were ſuſpended and deprived 
by the high-commiſſion court: Oaths were, b 
many of the biſhops, impoſed on the 'church-war- 
dens; and they were ſworn to inform 9 an 


one who acted contrary to the ecclefiaftical canons . 


Such a meaſure, though practiſed during the reign. 


of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; as reſemb 1 


| TOS nearly the Practice of the Romiſh inquiſition.“ f 


To ſhew the great alienation from the churches 
1 after the preſbyterian model, Laud ad- 


ſhould be impoſed on the Eng rh regime ents 


Dutch and Walloon congregations were command. 
ed to attend the eſtabliſhed church; and indulgence 


Was granted to none after the children of the firſt 
denizens *. Scudamore too, the king's ambadlador 
at 11 had e to . gk from the 


£17 Þ; Raftiiedrth; ow i, p. 4j, FS 5 : bid. 55 135. 
State Trials, vol. v. p. 46. Franklyn, b. 430, 472, 412. e 
1 . vol. ii. p. 186. : * Wd, E. 249- Franklyn, 


= © communion 
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cen of. the hagoricts.. 6 Hen men of, Tenſe 
were apt to blame this conduct, not only becauſe”, 
At, gave offence in England, but becauſe in 8 
countries it loſt the crown the advantage of being 
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2 U 


* - A 5 j 


| 2630, 


_ conſidered as the head and l of the reforma- : 


tion u. 1 tay: 1 13 
CN 5 5 pacifying pen endete were 
iſſued from the council, forbidding, on both ſides, 
all preaching and printing with regard to the contro- 
verted points of predeſtination and free-will. But 
ie was complained of, and probably with reaſon, that 
| the impartiality was altogether confined to the or- 


ers, and that the execution of them was only meant 
inſt the calviniſts. 


Fs return for Charles's indulgence towards the... 
1 Laud and his followers took care o mag- 
nify, on every occaſion, the regal authority; and to 
treat with the utmoſt. diſdain or deteſtation, all pu- 


itanical pretenſions to a free and independent con- 
itution. But while theſe prelates were ſo liberal 
1 raiſing. the crown at the expence of public liberty, 
"they made.no ſcruple of encroaching themſelves On 
the 0 55 rights the moſt inconteſtible; in order to 
a the hierarchy, and procure to their own order 
minion and independence. All the doctrines 
which the Romiſh church had borrowed from ſome 


5 the fathers, and which freed the ſpiritual from 


ſubordination to the civil power, were now adopted 


| by the church of England, andi interwoven with her 


Fg and religious tenets. A divine and apoſto- 
lical charter was inſiſted on, preferably to a legal 


and parliamentary one v. The ſacerdotal character 


Was magnified as ſacred and indefeizable: All right 
to ſpiritual authority, or even to private judgment 
in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed to profane laymen: 


Eecleſiaſtical courts were held by the biſnops in 
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CHAP. king's authority: Aud Charles, though extremely 
e EI jealous of every claim in popular aſſemblies, ſeemed 
— 2655, eee encourage than repreſs thoſe eneroachments 
of his clergy. Having felt many ſenſible incon- 
veniences from the independent ſpirit of parliaments, 

| he attached himſelf entirely to thofe who profeſſed a 
devoted obedience to his crown and perſon; ner did 

he foreſee that the ecclefiaſtical power which he ex- 

alted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might” 

in time become more dangerous to public peace, 

and no leſs fatal to royal prerogative, than the other. 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the perſon, 
according to general opinion, that introduced a no- 

velty, which, though overlooked by Charles, made 

a deep impreſſion on many of the byeſtanders. 

After the uſual ceremonies theſe words were recited 

to the king: Stand and hold faſt, from hence 

« forth, the place to which you have been heir by 
“ the ſucceſſion of your forefathers, being now de- 

ce livered to yon by the authority of Almighty God, 

“ and by the hands of us and all the biſhops and 

< ſervants of God. And, as you ſee the clergy to. 

& come nearer the altar than others, ſo remember” 

““ that, in all places convenient, you give them 

„ greater honour; that the Mediator of God and 

„ man may eſtabliſh you on the kingly throne, to 

cc be a mediator betwixt the clergy and the laity; 

e and that you may reign for ever with Jeſus 

“ Chriſt, the King of kings, and Lord of lords: 

N - Taz principles which exalted prerogative, were 
1 | not entertained by the king merely as ſoft and 

| agreeable to his royal ears: They were alſo. put in 

practice during the time that he ruled without parlia- 

ments. Though frugal and regular in his expence, he 

wanted money for the ſupport of government; and he 

: levied it, either by the revival of obſolete laws, or by 

violations, ſome more open, ſome more diſguiſed,” 


= Franklyn, p. 2x4. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 2. 


CHARLES, 8 


gentle in his temper, he gave way to a tew ſeverities 
in the ſtar- chamber and high-commiſſion, Which 

ſeemed neceſſary, in order to ſupport the preſent 
modeof adminiſtration, and repreſs theriſing ſpirit of 
liberty-throughout the kingdom. Under theſe two 
heads may be reduced all the remarkable tranſactions 
of this reign, during ſome years: „ BAY, 1 peaceable a 
and proſperous times, Where a neutrality 3 in foreign 
affairs is obſerved, ſcarcely any thing is remarkable, 


but What is, in ſome degree, blamed or blame 
able. And, leſt the hope of relief or protection : 


from parliament might encourage oppoſition, Charles 


23 
| of the privileges of the nation. Chough 3 3 C j AP. 


C 
6 0 | 


iſſued a proclamation, in which he declared, That 
<. whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of | 


« a parliament is divulged; though his majelty has 
& ſhown, by frequent meetings with his people, 
_ «. his love to the uſe of parliaments: Vet the late 

c abuſe. having, for. the preſent, driven him un- 


6e willingly out of that courſe; he will account it 


605 preſumption for any one to preſcribe to him any. 
time for the calling of that aſſembly.” This 
Was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, dur- 
ing this reign, no more parliaments were intended ; 
to be ſummoned . And every meaſure of the king's, 


confirmed: a ſuſpicion, ſo difagreeable to the gene- 


rality of the people. 

ToNNAoE and poundage 5 tn be faked 
by the royal authority alone. I he former addi- 
ti impoſitions were {till exatted. Even new 
impolitions were laid on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 


Tas cultom-bouſe officers received orders from 


the council to enter into any houſe, wazehoule, or 
cellar; to ſearch, any trunk or cheſt; and to break 


Tre oe 
levies of 
money. 


any bulk whatever in default,of, 55 e of 5 


cuſtoms Let 2 SCE GETS * 1 pes LOT ITED SET} r Sic 15 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 1 Ruſh. 8 ii. p. 3 3. 1 # ; Claren- 
0 vol. i. p. 4. May, p. 14. 1 4 -Ruſh, TOs he: P. 8. May, 


Vz ; In 
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a A: p. IN order to exerciſe the militia, and to keep them 


. K. 3 28 


in good order, each county, by an edict; of the 
council, was aſſeſſed in a ee ſum, for main- 
155 a muſter-maſter, appointed for that ſervice*, 

' CompPosITIONs were openly made with recuſants, 
3 the popiſh religion became a regular part of the 


revenue. This was all the fan tien. which it 
en during the reign of Charles 


T1 4 


A coMMISSION was granted for e 
. ſuch as were poſſeſſed of crown: lands upon de- 
fective titles; and, on this I ſome money 
Was exacted from the Peeple nei 

+ THERE was a law of Edward 11.7 - That = 

Was poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a. year in land, 
mould be obliged, when ſummoned, to appear and 
to receive the order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, 
at that time, partly by tlie change of denomination, 
partly by that in the value of money, were equiva- 
lent to 200 in the ſeventeenth century; and it ſeemed 
- Jult, that the king ſhould not ſtrictlyinſiſt on the letter 
of the law, and oblige people of ſo ſmall revenue to 
accept of that expenſive honour. Edward VI. e, 


5 38 queen Elizabeth, who had both of them made 


uſe of this expedient for raifi ing money, had ſum- 
moned only thoſe who were poſſeſſed of forty pounds 
at year and upwards to receive knighthood, or com- 
pound for their neglect; and Charles imitated their 
example, in granting the ſame indulgence. Com- 
miffioners were appointed for fixing the rates of 
compoſition; and inſtructions were given te theſe 
cmmiſſianers not to accept of a leſs ſum than 
would have been due by the party, upon a tax of 
throe ſubſidies and a half. Nothing proves more 


| lady Hen II b the, Ln were 40 e 


5 S Ru. vel. ji. P. 30. ber 4, Idem, ibid. = eee 

e < Idem, ibid. DUO . e de militibus. SS Rymer, 
. bom. xv. p. 124. „ b Idem; 493: 8875 5 Mir vol. ii. 
. 757 715 i MPF, p. 16, > 3 


Holliig 985 55 meaſures 
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| -meaſures of he crown, than to 3 that they 0 H A P. 

loudly complained of an expedient, founded on po- vor + I 
- Hitive e and warranted by ſuch recent prece- 1610. 
"dents. The law was pretended to be obſolete; „ 
mough only one reign had intervened fince the laſt 


execution r 71 


BARNARD/ lecturer of St. Sopuldife's 85 Mon n 8 
uſed this expreſſion in his Prayer before fermon; far. 


Lord; open the eyes of the queen's majeſty, that he chamber 
may fre Feſus Chriſt, whom ſhe has pierced with her gm. 
infidelity,” ſuperſtition; and idolatry. He was queſ- fon. 
tioned in the high-commiſſion court, for this infult 
on the queen; but, upon his ſubmiſſion, diſmiſſed k. 
Leighton, Who had written libels againſt the king, the 
queen, the biſhops, and the whole adminiſtration, 
was condemned by a very ſevere, if not a cruel, 
ſentence; but the execution of it was ſuſpended for 
ſome time, in expectation of his ſubmiſſion l. All 
the ſeverities, indeed, of this reign were exerciſed 
againſt thoſe who triumphed i in their ſufferings, who 
'» courted perſecution, and braved authority: And, le 
om that account, their puniſhment may be deemed | 
the more juſt,” but the leſs prudent.” To have ne- 
glected them entirely, had it been "conſiſtent with 
order and public ſafety, had been the wiſeſt meaſure 
that could have been embraced ; as perhaps it had 
been the moſt ſevere puniſhment. that could have 
been infficted on theſe zealots. = 
I order to gratify the: clergy with a magnificent 1631. 
fl filbrie," ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, for repairing . 
and rebuilding St. Paul's; and the king, by his 
countenance and example, encouraged this laudable 
” undertaking”. ' By order of the privy-council, St. 
Gregoryis church was removed, as an impediment 
to the Project of extending and beautifying the ca- 3 
f thedral. Some HOURS 1 Lv a uikewife were 


bo: Ralthworth, 1 5 ii. p. 32. 8 «i g be Kennet' complete! "the. 
wal. bi, 5 60. e P. 15. n Idem, p. 17. 
” OV 4 pulled 
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CHAP; pulled down, and compenſation was made to the 

owners e. As there was no immediate proſpect of 
1631. aſſembling a parliament, ſuch acts of power in the 

king became neceſſary; and in no former age would 

the people: have entertained a our ſcruple with re. 

gard to them. It muſt be remarked, that the pu- 

Titans were extremely averſe to the raiſing of this 
ornament to the capital, It Javoured,: as bene 

tended, of popiſh ſuperſtition. * „ iE 

A sTAur duty was impoſed on RT fe 20 A new 

tax, which, of itſelf, was liable to no objection; 

but appeared of dangerous ene when. 78 0 

ſidered as arbitrary and illegal. 

MoNoroliEs were revived; an oppreſſive. me- 

| thod of levying money, being unlimited, as well as 

deſtructive 2 5 induſtry. The laſt parliament of 

James, which aboliſhed monqpolies, had left an 

equitable exception in favour of new inventions; 

and on pretence of theſe, and of erecting new com. 

Panies and corporations, was this grievance now xe: 

newed. The manufacture of ſoap: was given to A4 

company who paid a ſum for their patent o. Lea- 

ther, ſalt, and many other commodities, even daun 

| $0: linen rags, were likewiſe put under reſtrictions. 
II. is affirmed by Clarendon, that ſo little benefit 

Was reaped from theſe projects, that of 2 | 
danch Berehß levied on the e ſcarcely. 1, 500 : 


i 


n Rover, vol. il. p. 88, 89, 90. 207. 462 718. wi 0 Jae, 
pid. p. hy" eons > Ruſhworth, vol. ii. Pe. 136. 42. 189. 252. 


lige 8 violence, 


- 


le irn SO Macro 


3 to break their refracte 1 — C HAP. R 
being poſſeſſed of any force to prevent reſiſtance. . 
IHE council;of York had been firſt erefted, after 101 v4 
a-rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without 
any authority of parliament; and this exerciſe of 
er, like many others, was indulged to that ar: 
1 0 0 monarch. This council had long acted 5 
chiefly as a criminal court; but, beſides ſome inno- 
vations introduced by James, Charles thought pro- „„ ö 
per, ſome time after Wentworth was made preſi- | 1 
dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a large : 
civil juriſdiction, and that in ſome reſpects diſcre- | 
tionary % It is not improbable that Fs king's in- 
tention was only to prevent inconveniencies, wat wh 
aroſe» from the bringing of every cauſe, from the 
moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, into Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall: But the conſequence, in the mean time, 
of this: meaſure, was the putting, of all the northern 
counties out of the protection of ordinary law, and 
ſubjecting them to an authority ſomewhat arbitrary. 
Some irregular acts of that ae were, this year, 1 
e a 10 15 
I caurt of e 5 5 autho⸗ 1633. 
rity. ; and it was matter of complaint, that it on 
croached upon the juriſdiction of the other courts ; 
impoſing heavy. fines and inflicting ſevere puniſh- 
ment, beyond the uſual courſe of jultice. Sir David 
Foulis was fined 5000: pounds, chiefly | becauſe: he 
had diſſuaded a friend from enen with the 
commiſſoners, of knighthood*. DS 6 v6. 
PkxNNE, a barriſter of Lincaln's-Inn, had. writs 
ten an enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, which '- 
he called Hi/trio-Maftys. Its profeſſed purpoſe was 
to decry ſtage-plays, comedies, interludes; muſic, 
dancing; but the author likewiſe took occaſion to 
declaim againſt hunting, public feſtivals, Chriſtmas | 
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CH 11. P. keeping bonfires and maypoles. His zeal againſt 


Altan; and fo be faith in his Index. Kuh. vol. ii. P. 223. 
"3% Top & ; | 8 10 


all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt moved by ab- 


ſerving, that plays ſold better than the choiceſt ſer- 


mons, and that they were frequently printed on 
finer paper than the Bible itſelf. Beſides, that che 
players were often papiſts, and deſperately wicked; the 
play. houſes, heaffirms, are Satan's chapels; the play- 
-Haunters little better than incarnate devils; and ſo 
many ſteps i in a dance, fo many paces to Bells t The 
_ chief crime of Nero he repreſents to have been, his 

7 frequenting and acting of plays; andthoſe, who nobly 
conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as 
he affirms, by their indignation at that enormity. . 


The reſt of his thouſand pages is of a like ſtrain. 


He had obtained a licence from archbiſhop: Abbots 


chaplain; yet was he indicted in the ſtar-chamber 


as a libeller, It was thought fomewhat hard," that 
general invectives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted | 
into fatires/ againſt the king and queen, merely be- 
cauſe they frequented theſe amufements, and be- 


cauſg the queen ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals 
and interludes, which were repreſented* at court. 


The author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer 
terms, blamed the hierarchy, 11185 ceremonies, the 
innovations in religious worſhip,” and the new ſu- 


perſtitions, introduced by Land* ;+ and this pro- 


bably, together with the obſtinacy and petulance of 


His behaviour before the ſtar- chamber, was the rea- 


ſon why his ſentence was ſo ſevere. He was con- 
demned to be put from the bar; to ſtand on the 


pillory 1 in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; : 


„ ie the churches, he affirmed not to be the noiſe « of 


men, but 2 bleating of brute beaſts; choiriſters bellow the tenor, As 


t were oxen; bark a counterpart, as it were a kennel of dogs; -roar 
out a treble, : as it werea ſort of bulls; and grant out a baſe; as it 


were 2 number of hogs ; Christe, as it is kept, is the devil's 
Chriſtmas; and Prynne employed a great number of pages to per- 
ſuade men to affect the name of Puritan, as if Chriſt had been a Pu- 


* F * 9 
* * 
+ 5 py 


1 


em W IE S 


to rebate both his ears, one in each place; 2 10 pay on; A TY 


Joo pounds fine to the ang” 2 7 to de Kin 6k 
- nee) during tie apt. èð 8 
Tus fame Prynne was a great hero among the 


5 e ; and it was chiefly with a view of morti- 
8 fying that ſect, that, though of an honourable pro- 


feſſion, he was condemned by the ſtar- chamber to 
ſoi ignominious a puniſhment. ' The thorough- paced 
Puritans were diſtinguiſnable by the ſourneſs and 
auſterity of their manners, and by their averſion to 
all pleaſure and fociety v. To inſpire them with 


better humour was certainly, both for their on 


fake and that of the public, a laudable intention in 


the court; but whether pillories, fines, and priſons, 
- were proper: eee for n 57 b Og wrong 


of ſome queſtion. 11 


ANorHER ee Winch the king tried in or- 
der to infuſe cheerfulneſs into the national devotion, 


Wat not much more fucceſsful. He renewed his 


Father's edict for allowing ſports and recreations on 


Sunday to ſuch as attended public worſhip; and he 
ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be pub- 


licly read by the clergy after divine fervice :. Thoſe 
who were puritanically affected refuſed obedience, - 


and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or deprivation. 


The differences between the ſe&s were before fuf⸗- 


*fictently great; nor was it ee to widen them 
Heir by theſe inventions. 


Som encouragement and protection, atiels the | 
king and the 'biſhops gave to wakes, church. ales, 


b le and other cheerful feſtivals of the com. 
mon . were the obſects of 1 ſcandal to the 
Pans? EE ak 

"Twas year Charles made a ne t to Scotland, 
Attended by the . in order to hold a parliament 


7558 Ruſh, vol. il. p. 2205 221, Wer e IAB + Dogaale, p. 2. 
vis Ruſh, vol. il. p. 193. 459. Wuitlocke, 2 16, 17. Franky 
pe 437 5 : 7 Bann vob! ii. 8 0 op 1 May, p 8 p. 2. * e 
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© HA P. there, and to paſs through the ceremony of his co 
LI. ronation. The nobility and gentry of both king: 

— doms rivaled each older, in expreſſing all duty and 
reſpect to the king, and in ſhowing. mutual ee — 

ſhip and regard to each other. No one could haye 1 

ſuſpected, from exterior prend, chat, ſuch dread. 

tul ſcenes were approaching. 5 

Dx chief article of bulineſs (for it deſerves. 8 
name) which the king tranſacted in this parliament, 
as, beſides obtaining ſome lupply, to procure au- 

_ thority for ordering the habits of clergymen . The 
act did not paſs without oppoſition and —— 
The dreadful ſurplice was before men's eyes aud 
they apprehended, with ſome reaſon, that, 
ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be introduce ed. 
among them. Though the king believed that his 
-Prerogative entitled him to a power, in general, 5 
directing whatever belonged to the exterior govern- 
ment of the church, this was ;deemed a matter of; 
too: great importance to be ordered without che ane 
tion of a particular ante dls beams. 

JMMEDIATELY; after the king «return do England, 
be heard of archbiſhop Abbot's death: And, uith-⸗ 
out delay, he conferred that dignity on his n 

TLaud; who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now 
Ad to -maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline with 
greater rigo ur, and to aggravate. the generalsditean 14 
tent in the nation. ] 269i 

ed obtained the bithoprie of London, for his. 
friend Juxon; and, about a year after the death of 
ſir Richard Weſton, created earl of Portland, had 
intereſt enough to engage the king to make that 
prelate high treaſurer. Juxon was a perſon of , 

great integrity, mildneſs, and humanity, and en- 
dued with a good underſtanding *. Yet. id this laſt 
promotion give general offence. His birth and 
character were deemed too abCure far a man raved. 


2633- 


35 2 8 


2 Ruſb. ne; ii. P. 483. 8 
@ Whitlocke, p- 23. Clarendon, wi i. Pg 99- 55 
: * I 


* 


H AR L E 80 


to one of the e higheſt offices of the or 
ergy, it was thought, were already tod much elated 
by former inſtances of the king's attachment to- 
them, and needed not this farther eneouragement to 
aſſume dominion over the laity *. 
wiſe,” were much diffatisfied with Juxon, notwith- 

ſtanding his eminent virtues, becauſe he Was a lover” 
of profane field ſports, and hunting. | 
SEIP-MONEY was now introduced: | The frſt 1634. 
writs of this kind had been directed to fea-pc 
towns only: But ſnhip money was at this time levied 
on the whole kingdom; and each county was rate 
at a particular ſum, which was afterwards aſſeſſed 


I eee n re Ide amount of he whole tax 3 


„„ 
I . „ * & | 

2 : 

wh And the c 


The puritans, like 


a > 8 * 


| equa 


kingdom: Path | 


apprenenced; wee | 


1 
61 


ort Ship-mo- 


lity: The. 
mma Was ans park ee on che navy, to the 


great honour and advantage of the 
England had no military force, while all the 880 
powers of Europe were ſtrongly arme 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary for Her ſecurity: 
was obvious that a navy muſt be built and equipped 
at leiſure, during peace; nor could it pofſibly be 
fitted out on a ſudden emergence, when the da 
became urgent: Yet all theſe confiderations bi 
not reconcile the people to the impoſition. It was 
entirely arbitrary: By the ſame right any other tax 
might be impoſed : And men thought a powerful 
fleet, though very defirable both fof the credit and 
ſafety of the- kingdom, but an unequal r 
for their liberties, which, they a 
thus facrificed to the obtaining o | 
__ * *ENeLAND, it muſt be wied Was, in this 8 
ſpect, unhappy in its preſent ſitustion, tiat the king 2 
had entertained a very different idea of the conſtitu- 
tion, from that which began in general to prevail 
anzug his ſubjects. He did not regard national 


b . vol. i. p. 97. May, en HM * 
| © Ruſhworth, vol it. p.257, 258, K.. 
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Tate 
willing obedience. ' But when à change of circum- 
ſtances, eſpecially if derived from the obſtinacy, = 


events had, no doubt, in 


nis roh or ener ARITAIN, 


Sons Fes hl © LAS was 0 nile 57 8 the pf 
ſent convenience of government, he thoug ht himſe 74 


obli 15 to comply with that rule; as thie Faſt the 
and what procured the molt prompt and 


the people, required à new plan of adminiſtration, 


: national privileges, he thought, muſt yield to lau- 
preme power; nor could an) order of the ſtate 


poſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed 


to the good of the public d. That theſe principles | 
of government were derived from the uniform tenor 


of the Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm; 
The fluctuating nature of the conſtitution, the i. 
patient humour of the pe ole, and the variety o. 

ifferent ages, produced 

exceptions and contradictions. Theſe obſervations 
alone may be eſtabliſhed on both ſides, that the 
pearances were ſufficiently ſtrong in favour of 
king to apologize for his following ſuch maxims; a nd 
that public liberty mult be ſo precarious under this 
exorbitant prerogative, as to render an opp ofition 
not only excuſable, but laudable in the Hes . 
- Somt laws had been enacted, during the reign « of 


£879 


n F 
N E 


f Henry VII. againſt depopulation, or the 1 0 
of arable lands into paſture. By a decree of th 


ſtar- chamber, ſir Anthony Roper was fined 400 
pounds for an offence of that nature” 6 x This: fevers . 


14 by 


4 Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. $36. Oey . 5 9 4 
e See note [V] at the end of the volume. VF 
* . vol. ii. p. 270. Vol. iti, App. p. 106. 


f ſentence 


e HARE BY e 


3 Was 5 to terrify 3 into compo- C . A TD 
fitzon ; 5 and. above . 39,900. pounds were levied by I 
that expedient*, . Like, compoſitions, or in default 1654.” 
of. them, heavy fines, , were required for incroach-. 
ments on the king 8 foreſts; whole bounds, by de- 
a crees deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond 
What was uſual b. The bounds of one foreſt, that 
of Rockingham, were increaſed from ſix miles to 
ſixty i. The ſame refracrory humour which made 
the people refuſe to the king voluntary ſupplies, 
diſpoſed them. with better reaſon to murmur Saint 1 
theſe irregular. methods of. taxation nt Ht; 
 MoRLzy was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, 
challenging, and ſtriking, in the court of White- 
hall, ix George Theobald, one of the king's ſer- 
_ vants* This fine was thought. exorbitant; but 
whether i it was compounded, as was uſual in fines 
| 10 by the ſtar- chamber, we axe not informed. 
vi AL.1480n had reported, that the archbiſhop... of 
York had incurred the king s diſpleaſure, by aſking 
a, limited toleration for the catholies, and an allow- 
ange i to, build ſome churches for the exerciſe of their 
religion. For this lander againſt the archbiſhop,. 
he. was condemned in the ſtar-chamber to be fined. 
I900. pounds, to be committed to priſon, to be 
bound to his good behaviour during life, to be 
whipped). and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtmin - 
er, and in three other towns in England. Robins, 
who had been an accomplice in the guilt,” was con- 
ned by a a ſentence equally. ſevere”. Such events 
5 are rather to be conſidered as rare and detached _ 
incidents, .c collected hy the ſevere ſcrutiny: of hiſto- 


ane. than as proofs of the prevailing genius of the _ > 


King's adminiſtration, which ſeems to have been 
more gentle and equitable than that of madd, Hig. = 


Adem, vol. in. p. 333 Franklyn, p. 478. Ar K May, P. 16. 
i Strafford's Letters and e rape P 
* e e vol. ii. K. 270. * bid. p. 269. 8 
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1634. : 


or fix fach inſtances of rigour durin 


HISTORY GF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ceflors : There were, on the whole, only five 


14 the courſe of 
fifteen years, which elapſed before the meeting of 
the long parliament. And it is alſo certain, Go 


ſeandal againſt the great, though ſeldom proſecuted. 
=. preſent, is, however, in the eye of the law, a 
great crime, and ſubje&ts the offender to very heavy 
penalties. @9o 


THERE are ber inſtances of the high reſpect 
paid to the nobility and to the great in that age; 
when the powers of monarchy, though diſputed, 


3 Ml maintained themſelves in their priſtine vigour. 


0 — 


' ſhowed his badge, 


Clarendon” tells us a pleaſant incident to this pur- 
poſe: A waterman' belonging to a man of quality, 
having a ſquabble with a citizen about his fare, 
the creſt of his maſter, which 
happened to be a ſwan; and thence infiſted on bet- 
ter treatment from the citizen. But the other re- 
plied careleſsly, that he did not trouble his head 
about that gooſe. For this offence he was fum- : 
moned before the marſhal's court; was fined, as 
having opprobriouſly defamed the nobleman's creſt, 
by calling .the ſwan a gooſe; and was in cleft re: 


duced to beggary. 


Six Richard Granvile had thought himſelf all. 

uſed by the earl of Suffolk in a law-ſuit ; and he 
was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber of having ſaid 
of that nobleman, that he was a baſe lord. The 
evidence againſt him-was ſomewhat lame; yet, for 
this flight offence, inſufficiently proved, he was 
condemned to pay a fine of 8000 pounds; one half 
to the earl, the other to the king v. 

Six George Markham, following a chaſe gs 
lord Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing his hounds, 
kept cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by 
the huntſman, who, beſides other e n 


* 


m Life of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 7% 
n Lord Lanſdown, 8 1 


FR ** 


- 


* 


nn 


„ r n ns. 1. 


him foul n which ſir George returned with c CHA p. 


a ſtroke of his whip. The fellow threatened to 
complain to his maſter: The knight replied, If his. 


maſter' ſhould juſtify ſuch inſolence, he would ſerve. 


him in the ſame manner, ar words to that effect. 
Sir George was ſummoned before the ſtar- chamber, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. So fine a thing was it in 
thoſe days to be a lord l A natural reflection of 


lord Lanſdown's, in relating this incident. The 


people, in vindicating their liberties from the au- 
thority of the crown, threw off alſo the yoke of the 


nobility. - It is proper to remark, that this laſt in- 


cident happened early in the reign of James. The 


preſent practice of the ſtar- chamber was far from 


being an innovation; though the preſent diſpoſi- 


tions of the people ae them repine more at this 
ſervitude. | | 


CHARLES had tat] the example of Elizabeth 


and: James, and had iſſued proclamations forbidding 


the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly 


in London, and ordering them to retire to their | 


country. ſeats b. For diſobedience to this edict, 
many were indicted by the artorde euere and 
were fined in the ſtar- chamber 3. This occaſioned 
diſcontents; and the ſentences were complained of, 
as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, muſt they not 
be put in execution? In no inſtance, JI muft con- 
feſs, does it more evidently appear, what confuſed 
and uncertain ideas were, during that age, enter- 
tained concerning the Engliſh conſtitution. - - 
Rax, having exported'fullers-earth, contrary to 
che e king 8 Fe e Mag belides the A 


12 . Lauſdo wn, p. 814. This W is fold. differently.i in 77-4 
bart s Reports, p. 120. It there appears, that Markham was fined 


only 500 pounds, and very. defervedly: For he gave the lie and wrote 


a challenge to lord Darcy. James was anxious ta diſcourage the 


practice of dueling, which was then very prevalent. 
1 c vol. il. p. 244. 2 Idem, ibid. p. 288. 
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twenty coaches of that. kind in, London. . I 
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ndemned in the, ſtar-chamber to a fine of 2000 
ounds . Like fineswere per, on Terry, Eman, 
NC otherss. for. diſobeying a proclamation which 
| bad the exportation of gold . In order to a- 
count for the ſubſequent convull ons, even theſe: 
xcxdents.are nat to be oyverlooked, as friyolous o 
ntemptible. Such ſeverities were : afterwards mag- 
nified. into the greatel Wir 1 oa <tr 
nnr remains a proclamation. of this year, pro- 
kibiting. hackney-coaches from ſtanding in 5 
ſtreet'. We are told, that there were not ab 


are, at preſent, near eight hundred. 1 


Ji THEE 


Tx effects of ſhip-money began now. to appear. 


| A formidable fleet of fixty fail, the greateſt that 


gland had ever known, Was equipped under the 
5 of Northumberland, who had orders to attack 
the hetring-buſles of the Dutch, Which fiſhed in 
what were called the Britiſh ſeas. The Dutch Were 
content to pay 39,009 pounds for a licenſe during 
this year. They openly. denied, Ove YET. ; 0 
claim of dominion. in the ſeas. beyond. t : 


bays, and ſhores; 5 and it may be queſtion Xe: d, whe- 


131 


ther the laws, of nations e WF 17 0 5 
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with another ſine of 5680 pounds yd wh condemned oma 
to loſe what remained of His ears. eee wb . — 


lefe writers had attacked with great ſeverity, All 
eyen an intemperate zeal; the ceremonies, rites, an 
government of the church; the very anſwers Which 


f they gave into the court, were ſo full of 8 


and of invectives againſt the prelates, that no la 
could be prevailed on to ſign them. The Tot ing 
however, which they underwent, being ſo unworthy. 
men of their profeſſion, gave g eneral Slthce? and 
| the: patience, 5 rather ie with which they ſuf- 
red; increaſed ſtill farther the indignation of the 
public „. The ſeverity 'of the ſtar-chamber, which 
Was generally aſcribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpo- 
ſition, was, perhaps, in itfelf ſomewhat blamable; 
| butwill naturafly „10 us, appear enormous, who enjoy, 
in the utmoſt Ache, that liberty of the preſs, which 
is eſteemed fo ee in every monarchy, confined 
by ſtrict legal h 
Were not 4 8 5 fixed during the age of Charles, 
nor at any time before; ſo was this liberty totally 
babe „ and was generally deemed, as well as re- 
101 s. toleration, incompatible with all good go. 
rtiment;' No age or nation, among the'moderns, 
had ever ſet an example of ſuch an indulgence : And 
it ſeerns unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures em- 
braced during one period, by the maxims . 
revail in another, 
BUR rod, in his book where he complained of ir 
novations, mentioned among others, that cer in 
Wedneſday had been appointed for à faſt, and that 
the faſt was ordered to be celebrated without any 


ſermôfls The 3 as he pretended, 0 that 


no velt was, by the examp le of a. faſt without fer-! 


to ſappreſe- lt the Wedneſday's lectures in 


1 London. It is obſervable, t that the church of . 


0% Le „ K 1 2 1 
1 * 


LM Rewarth: vol. ii. p. 381, 382, &c. State Trials, Ds v. by 66. | 


. Mate Trials, vol. v. p. 80. * Thid, b. 74. Franklyn, p. 839. 
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C r enden of England, being both of them io 


5 


form and ceremony and order, are more friends to 


1637 prayer: than preaching; while, the puritanical ſecta 


ing directed to a numerous audience preſe: 


foundations of a government which 9 55 dk 


ries, who find that the latter method of addreſs, be- 


viſible, is more inflaming and animating, e al, | 


ways regarded it as the he part of divine ſervice. 


Such circùmſtances, though minute, it may not be 
improper to tranſmit to poſterity; that thoſe, WhO 
are curious of tracing the hiſtory of the human 
mind, may remark how far i nts; ſeveral angular Ades 
coincide in different age. l 281 
CxRTAIN zealots, had W Sy ions ae | 
ſoclety for buying in of impropriations, and tranſ- 


ferring them to the church; and great ſums of 


money had been bequeathed to the ſdeiety for theſe 
purpoſes. But it was ſoon obſerved, that the only 
uſe which they made of their funds, was, to eſtabliſh 


lecturers in all the conſiderable churches; men GO. 


without being ſubjected to epiſcopal authority, em- 


ployed themſelves entirely in preaching and Jpread- 
ing the fire of puritaniſm. Laud took; ęare by a 


deeree, which was paſſed in the court of exchequer, 


and which was much complained. of, to aboliſh this 
ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs ?. It was, hows 


ever, {till obſerved, that throughout England the 


lecturers were all of chem puritanically affected; and 


from them the clergymen, ho- contented them- 
ſelves with reading prayers and homilies to the peo- 
ple, commonly received the reproachiuk appollagion 
of dumb dogs. e ie ena . 
Trutz puritans, 5 in; England, ſhipped 
themſelves off for America, and laid there the 
all the 
jeh they found 


— 


liberty, both civil and religious, of hie 


themſelves bereaved, in Wahn nalin nder! But 
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thatt enemies, n s Grech 0 N 1 P. 
enjoy eaſe and contentment, and dreading, perhaps, 


N 


the dangerous conſequences of ſo diſaffected-a eco. 5 : 


lony, prevailed on the king to iſſue a proclamation, | 
debarring theſe debe: acceſs even into thoſe: in- 
dfpitable. deſerts * Eight ſhips, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to ſail, were detained by order 
of council; and in theſe were embarked ſir Arthur 
Hazelrig, John Hambden, John Pym, and Oliver 
— „ who had reſolved for ever to abandon 
their native country, and Hy to the other extremity of 
the globe; where they might enjoy lectures and diſ- 
courſes of any length or form which pleaſed: them. 
The King had afterwards full nails to 1 This 
| exerciſe of his authority. | 

TIE biſfiop of Norwich): Top] ne inviting 
on uniformity, had baniſhed many © induſtrious: 

tradeſmen from that city, aq chaſed them into 
Hollands. The Dutch began to be more intent 
on commerce than on orthodoxy; and thought 
that the knowledge of uſeful arts and obedience to 

the laws formed à good citizen; though attended, - 
with errors in ſubjects where it is not allowable for 
human nature to ang e „ 1 or cer- 
tainty. „ Ty 7 
21 ComPLAINTS'S Aboutithis: time were A. 9 
the petition of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, 
and that, upon a commitment by the king and coun- 
eilz bail or releaſement had been retulees to ns 
Pargiter aud Danvers. 0 ; 

WILLIAMS, biſhop of Lineali a man of pitti | 

Aa Ghrnay > 2 es Pe: _ "ppl 1 3 


3011 un 1 11 


E * 


. It. p. 45 
ee er's NUNS e e ele, 86 K. iche Bates. 
Flutch wk Hiſt.” 6f  Maflkichiifet's Bay, vel. 1. p. 46. This Ta 
quoted autiior puts the fa beyond controverfy. Aud it is a curious 
fact, as well with regard to the characters of the men, as of the times. 
Can any one doubt, that the enſuing quarrel was: almoit entirelß 
theological; not political ? . What, might be expected of the populace, 

: when ſuch was the character of the moſt enlightened leaders? 

4 ae F oe 2 Ruth, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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lord keeper," was fined 10,006 pounds by 'the'ftar- 
chamber, eommitted to the Tower during the king's 

pleaſure, and ſuſpended from his office. This ſe- 
vere ſentence was founded on frivolous pretences, 


8 and Was more aſcribed to Laud's vengeance, than 


to any guilt of the biſhop ®. Laud, however, had 
owed his firſt promotion 10 the odd offices of that 
prelate with king James. But ſo implacable Was 
the haughty primate, that he raiſed up à new proſe- 
cution againit Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence 


| imaginable. - In order to levy the fine above men- 


tioned, ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the 
Furnitiire and books of his epiſcopal palace of Lin- 


coln; and in rummaging the houfe, they found in a 


corner ſome neglected letters, which had been thrown 
by as uſeleſs, ' Theſe letters were written by one 


| Olbaldiftone,” a ſchoolmaſter, and were directed to 


| Williams. Mention was there made of a Tittle 


* 


great man; and in another paſſag e the ſame gerfih i 
was denominated 4 little urchin. By inferences' and 
econſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to _ 
and on no better foundation was Williams tried 
anew, as having received ſeandalous letters, and no 

diſcovering that private correſpondence. | For ch 


offence another fine of 80 pounds was Tevied on 


him: Oſbaldiſtone was likewiſe brought to trial, 


and condemned to pay a fine of 5000 pounds, und 


to have his ears nailed to the pillory before His OWn 


ſchool. He ſaved himſelf by flight; and left a'ndte | 


in his ſtudy, wherein he ſaid, That he was gone 
60 beyond Canterbury 92 * 1 4+ VET r 6 | 
Tust proſecutions of Williams ſeem to Have 
Wen, the moſt iniquitous meaſure purſued by the 
court during the time that the uſe of parliaments was 


ſuſpended: Williams had been indebted for all his 
fortune to'the favour of James; but having quar- 


relled, firſt with ns then with Laud, he 


r bid, p. 803, &c. Win P+ 25+ 


threw 


| MAT] ic H AR L E S8 vis OTH 
8 hümlelf into the country party and with great 


firmneſs and vigour oppoſed all the meaſures of 


the king. A creature of the court to become its ob- 
ſtinate enemy, a biſhop to countenance puritans; 


theſe circumſtances excited indignation, and en- 
gaged the miniſters in thoſe ſevere meaſures. Not 
to mention, what ſome writers relate, that, before 


the ſentence was pronounced. againſt him, Williams 

was offered a pardon upon his ſubmiſſion, which he 
refuſed to make. The court was apt to think, that 
40 refractory a ſpirit muſt. by any expedient be 


broken and ſubdued... 3215 


IN a former trial, which 1 3 


(for theſe were not the firſt), there was mentioned, 


in court, a:ſtory, which, as it diſcovers the genius 
of: parties, may, be worth relating. Sir John Lambe 


urging. him to proſecute the puritans, the prelate 


aſked, what ſort of people theſe ſame puritans were? 


Sir John replied, That to the world they ſeemed to 


4. be ſuch as would not ſwear, whore, or be drunk 


4h they would lie, cozen, and deceive: 1 hat 


88 s they would frequently hear two ſermons a day, 


"© repeat them too, and that ſometimes they 


, would faſt all day long. This character mu 


be conceived. to be latirical; 3 yet it may be allow- 


e 


ed, that that ſect was more averſe to ſuch irregula- 
rities as proceed from the exceſs of gaiety and plea- 
dure, than to thoſe enormities which are the moſt 

Cive of ſociety. . The former were oppoſite 
40 the very . and ſpirit of their religion; the 


latter were 0 oy a tranſgreſſion of its precepts; And 
0 


= not difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to con- 
vince himſelf, that a ſtrict obſervance of the on 
would atone for any violation of the other. 


IE 163, the treaſurer, Portland, had infiſtenl | 
with the, vintners, that they ſhould ſubmit to a tax 


of à penny a quart upon all the wine which, they | 


Rum north, vol. i. 66. 1 
8 bali 4 203 dar retailed, 
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retailed. But they re) Ceed | 
to, Os them, a decree, ſuddenly, without much 
” inquiry | nation, paſſed in the ſtar- chamber, h 
Kane's them, to ſell or dreſs, victuals in their 
houſes*.- Two years after, they were queſtioned 
for the breach of this decree; and in order to avoid 
puniſhment, they agreed to lend the king ſix thou- 
fand pounds. Being threatened, during the ſub- 
ſequent years, with fines and proſecutions, they at 
laſt compounded the matter, and ſubmitted to pay 
half of that duty which was at firſt demanded of 
them f. It required little foreſight to perceive ont 
the king's: right of ifſuing proclamations muſty if 
proſecuted, draw on a power of taxation: 
ILILBUENE Was accuſed before the ſtar· chamber 
of publiſhing and diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets. 
He was ordered to be examined; but refuſed to 
take the oath uſual in that court, that he would 
anſwer interrogatories, even though they might leac 
him to accuſe himſelf. For this contempt, as it 
was. interpreted, he was condemned to be whipped; 
pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was whipped 
at the cart, and ſtood on the pillory, he harangued 
the populace, and declaimed violently againſt the 
tyranny of biſnops. From his pockets alſo he ſcat . 
tered pamphlets, ſaid to be ſeditious; becauſe they 
attacked the hierarchy. The ſtar- chamber, which 


was ſitting at that very time, ordered him imme- 


diately to be gagged. He ceaſed not, however, though 
bath gagged: and pilloried, to ſtamp with his foot, and 
geſticulate, in order to ſhew the people, that, if he 
hagq ät in his power, he would) till harangue them. 
This behaviour gave freſſi provocation: to! theſtar- 
chamber; and they condemned him to be impriſon- 


edn a dungeon, and to be loaded with irons s. It was 


bond dichcult to break the ſpirits of men who placed 
beth their honour and wiener in ee 


„ Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 197. . blo 75 kr ibid! F. . 
7 ld, Fae 466, 467 3 | 
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; IE: nd the church appeared in another c f "ag p. 
Aliuſtance leſs tragical. Archy, the King's oel ure, \ 
by his office, had the privilege of jeſting of his 
maſter; and the whole court, happened lack 
to try his wit upon Laud, who Was too facred 4 
perſon to be played with. News bdaving arrived 
From Scotland of the firſt commotions excited b 5 
the liturgy, Archy ſeeing the primate paſs by, calls ; 
to him, Who's fool, riow;' my lot? For this offence; 
Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the council, to 
have His coat pulled over his head, $4 and to be ai ] 
miſſed the'king's/ſervice®. eee e OT 
HERE is another ante of that rigorous ſabjees 
tion in which all men were held by Eaud: Some 
young gentlemen of Lincoln's- inn, heated by their 
cups, having drank confuſion te the archbiſhop, 
Were at his inſtigation cited before the ſtar:chambet; : 
| y applied to the earl of Dorſet for protection. 
Who "Peay witneſs againſt you? faid Dorſet." One 
of the Araber, they Taid. Where did he ftand, 
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when! you were fi] 770 10 drink this healih? ſub- | 

joined the earl. He was at the door, they replied; 
gving out , the room. ' Tuſh! eried he, the drawer : 
Was miakeh -''You drank” confuſion to 756 B i/hbp | 
828 ene mier; - e rhe") fellow Wits 1 5 g 


— And ops Advile * Dorſet: to dehavs | 
with great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the pri- 8 
mate; the modeſty of their carriage, the ingenuity _ 
of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
brd, ſaved them from any ſeverer puniſhment than | 
x"'reproof a e achter with Auen . were N 
diſmifled".” 09 ki e eee, „ 
23*TH1s 8b John [Haider Veqütred, by his Trial of  * 
ſpirit and courage, univerſal popularity throughout Fee 
the nation, and has merited great renown” with 
poſterity, dor the bold ſtand which he made p . 


5 Ryſb, vol. it: p. 470. Wel wood, p. 278. 1 Nas. "vol. fi. p. 18e. 
„ 5 fence 


E B A P. Fence of the laws and liberties of his 
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ry. After 
the impoſing of ſhip-money, Charles, in order to 
diſcourage all oppoſition, had propoſed this queſtion 
to the judges; “ Whether, in a caſe of neceſſity, 
2 #- for: the defence: of the kingdom, he might not 
<-umpoſe this taxation; and whether he were not 
45 {ole judge of the neceſſity?” Theſe guardians of 
kw and liberty replied, with great complaiſance, 
That in a cafe of neceſſity he might impoſe that 
een taxation, and that he was ſole bre of the ne- 
2 ceſſity .“ Hambden had been rated at twenty 
fillings for an eſtate which he poſſeſſed in the 
eee of Buckingham: Vet notwithſtanding this 
declared opinion of the judges, notwithſtanding the 
great power, and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the 
crown, notwithſtanding the ſmall proſpect of relief 
from parliament; he reſolved, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to fo illegal an impoſitien, to ſtand a legal 
pProſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indigna- 
tion of the court“ The caſe was argued during 
twelve days, in the exchequer chamber, before all 
the judges of England; and the nation regarded, 
with the utmoſt anxiety, every circumſtance of this 
eelebrated trial. The event was eaſily foreſeen: 
But the principles, and reaſonings; and behaviour 


of the parties engaged in the trial, were much can- 0 


vaſſed and inquired into; and nothing could equal 
the favour paid to the one ſide; except the hatred 
which attended the other. md sols bog 
IIx was urged by Hanks . and by his 
partiſans i in the nation, that the plea of erer een 
in Vain introduced into a trial of law; ſince it was 
the nature of neceſſity to aboliſſ all lau, and, by ir- 
reſiſtible violence, to diſſolve all the weaker! ans ; 
more artificial ties of human ſociety. Not only the 
prince, in caſes of extreme diſtreſs; is exempteU 
from the ordinary rules of adminiſtration: All orders 
of men are then levelled; and any individual may 
ids umwort WRT) ii 510. ee Pie 010 
571 „ | | confult | 


* 7 : | 
- ; ; : ; f : " ” 
7 5 4 a * 5 
i4A FLAT WARE BS YAQFTEH 375 
2 


conſult the publie ſafety by any expedient whichchis e H A F. 
ſituation enables him to employ!! But to ꝓrodutre EI. 
10 violent an effect, and ſo hazardous to every 


community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not * 
ſufficient; much leſs, à neceſſity which is merely 
fictitious and pretended. Where the peril is urgent 

and extreme, it will be palpable to every member 
of the ſociety; and though all aficient rules of go-—- 
vernment are in that caſe abrogated, men will re. 
dily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular autho- 
rity, which is exerted for their preſervation. But 
what is there in common between ſuch ſuppoſitions, 
and the preſent condition of the nation? England en- 
joys a profound peace with all her neighbours: And 
what: is more, all her neighbours are engaged in 
furious and bloody wars among themſelves, and by 
their mutual enmities farther enſure her tranquillity. 
Ihe very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for the 
levying of ſfip- money, contradict the ſuppoſition 
of neceſſity, and pretend only that the ſeas are in- 
feſted with pirates; a ſlight and temporary incon- 
yenience; which may well await a legal ſupply from 
pauarliament. The writs likewiſe allow ſeveral months * 
for equipping the ſfips; which proves a very calm 
and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that ad- 
mits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite 
for ſummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too, 
that an extreme neceſſity which is always apparent, 
and uſually comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould nor- 
have continued, without interruption, for near four 
years, and>ſhould\have remained, during ſo long a 
time, inviſible to the whole kingdom. And as to 

the pretenſion, that the king is ſole judge of the 

neceſſity; what is this but to ſubject all the prĩvi- 

leges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure? 
To expect that the public will be convinced by ſuch 

_ reaſoning, muſt aggravate the general indignation; 

by adding, to violence againſt men's perſons and their 

; Prop gn e eee W 
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Ix vain are precedents of ancient writs produced: | 
Theſe writs, When examined, are only found to re- 
quire the ſe: Ports, fometimes at their own charge, 
ſometimes at the charge of the eounties, to ſend 
their ſhips for the defence of tie nation. Even che 
prerogative, which empowered the crown to iſſue 


Tack writs, is aboliſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt en- 


tirely diſcontinued, from the time of Edward III. Fo: 
and all the authority which remained, or was after. 
wards exerciſed,” was, to preſs ſhips into the public . 


ſervice, to be paid for by the public. How wide are 


theſe precedents from a power of obliging-the'peo- , 
ple, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, to 
vidual and pay them, for the public; anne to fur- 
nth money to the crown for that purpele! What 
fecurity either againſt the farther extenſion of this 
claim, or againſt diverting to other purpoſes the 
publie money ſo levied? The plea of neceſſity 
would warrant any other taxation as well as that öf 
ſhip-money : Wherever any difficulty ſhall occur, 


the adminiſtration, inſtead of endeavouring-to clade 
or overcome it by gentle and prudent eee N 
Woill inſtantly repreſent it as a reaſon for infringing 


all ancient laws and inſtitutions: And if ſu 
maxims and ſuch practices prevail, what has tad 
come of national liberty? What authority is left to 


the great charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that ve 


petition of right, which,” in the preſent reign, ha- 

been ſo ſolemnly enafted 2 che concurrence of the 

whole legiſlature? 08 ig 
THE defenceleſs wontlen of che kant dem⸗ While 


5 Laprobided with a navy; the inability of the King, ” 
from his eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care 


and frugality, to equip and maintain one; the im. 
Pöſſibility of obtaining, en reaſonable terms, any 


voluntary ſupply from Parliament: 3AM: ſtheſe are 


reaſons of ſtate, not topics of law. If theſe reaſons 
appear to the king ſo urgent as to diſpenſe with the 


1 Statc Tr, vol. v. 5 225. 0 53. 
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legal rules BY V4 7 A N nt; 5 let him Ek his C. H A P. 
edicts by his do of ſtar⸗ chamber, the proper in- iS; 
ſtrument of irregular and abſolute power; not pro. 

ſtitute the character of his judges by a decree unh 

is not, and cannot poſſibly be legal. By Fs means 
the boundaries at leaſt will be kept more diſtin, 
between ordinary law and extraordinary exertions of 
prerogatide; and men will know, that the national 
conſtitution is only; ſuſpended during a preſent and 
difficult emergence, but has not urg eng total, 
apd fundamental alteration. + 1 RM Toto 
\NoTwiTHsSTANDING theſe reaſons, the prejudiced, 
judges, four excepted, gave ſentence in favour; ot. 
the crown. \ Hambden, however, obtained by the 
trial the end for which he had ſo generouffy fact 
ficed his ſafety and his quiet: The people were 
Ne from their lethargy, and became ſenſible of 
the danger to which their liberties were expoſed. 
| Theſe national queſtions were canvaſſed in every. 
company; and the more they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was 
- totallyubverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary autho- 
rity; exerciſed over the kingdom. | Slayiſh principles, 
they ſaid, eoncur with illegal practices; 3 eceleſia · 

| ſtical tyranny giwes aid to civil uſurpation; iniqui- 

taus taxes are ſupported by arbitrary. puniſhments; 
all the privileges of the nation, tranſmitted 
hrough: ſo many ages, ſecured. by fo: many laws, 
and purehaſed by the blood of ſo many heroes and 
patriots, now lie proſtrate at the feet of the mo- 
narch. What though public peace and national 
A er inereaſed the commerce and opulence f 
the kingdom? This advantage was temporary, and 
| due alone, not to any encouragement given by the 
crown, but to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains 
| of; their; ane freec e -What Rough; the, per 
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CHADP. ſonal character of the king, amidſt all his miſguided 
LII. xd . . Fo . - 
—— counſels, might merit indulgence,” or even praiſe ? 
1637. He was but one man; and the privileges of the 
people, the inheritance of millions, were too valu- 
able to be ſacrificed to his prejudices and miſtakes. 
Such, or more ſevere, were the ſentiments promoted 
by.a-great party in the nation: No excuſe on the 
king's part, or alleviation, how reaſonable ſoever, 
could be hearkened to or admitted: And to redreſs 
theſe grievances, a parliament was impatiently 
longed for; or any other incident, however cala- 
„ ; at. £ TY IRE, be 
mitous,” that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe 
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boured, when conſidered in themſelves, with- 
out regard to the conſtitution, ſcarcely deſerve the 
name; nor were they either burdenſome on the 
people's properties, or anywiſe ſhocking to the na- 
tural humanity of mankind. Even the impoſition 
of ſhip-money,. independent of the conſequences, 
was a great and evident advantage to the public, by 
the judicious uſe which the king made of the money 
levied by that expedient. And though it was juſtly 
apprehended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently ſab- 
mitted to, would end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, 
and in the' eſtabliſhment of arbitrary authority; 
Charles dreaded no oppoſition from the people, who 
are not commonly much affected with conſequences, 
and require ſome ſtriking motive to engage them in 
a reſiſtance of eſtabliſned government. All eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs were ſettled by law and uninterrupted 
precedent ; ; and the church was become a conſider- 
able barrier to the power, both legal and illegal, of 
the crown. Peace too, induſtry, commerce, opu- 
lence; nay, even juſtice and lenity of adminiſtra- 
tion, notwithſtanding ſome very few exceptions: 
All theſe were enjoyed by the people; and every 
other bing of e except _—_ or 
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CH, A) P. rather the prefent e of liberty and its proper 


5 


Diſcon- 
tents in 


Scotland. 


., fecurity*. It ſeemed probable, therefore, that 
affairs might long have continued on the ſame foot- 
ing in England, had it not been for the neighbour- 
hood of Scotland; a country more turbulent, and 
leſs diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience." It was 
thenee the commotions firſt aroſe. ; and it is there- 
fore time for us to return thither, and to give an 


| account of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom. 


Tnoudn the pacific, and not unſkilful govern- 


ment of James, and the great authority which he 


had acquired had much allayed the feuds among 


the great families, and had eſtabliſhed law and order 
throughout the kingdom; the Scottiſh nobility were 


q 5 Rill 1 of the wht power and inen over 


W ley juriſdiftions and the feudal tenures in- 
creaſed their authority; and the attachment of the 
gentry to the heads o families eſtabliſned a kind of 
voluntary ſervitude under the chieftains. Beſides 
that long abſence had much looſened the king's 


cConnexions with the nobility, who reſided chiefly at 


their country-ſeats; they were in general at this 


time, though from flight cauſes, much diſguſted 


with the court, Charles, from the natural piety or 


ſuperſtition of his temper, was extremely attached 
to A an eccleſiaſtics: and as it is natural for nien to 


perſuade themſelves that their intereſt coincides with 
their inclination; he had eſtabliſhed: it as a fixed 


maxim of policy; to/increaſe'the power and autho- 


rity of that order. The prelates, he thought, eſta- 


bliſhed regularity and diſcipline among the clergy ; 


the clergy. inculcated obedience and loyalty among 
the TR: 3 And as that rank of men had no ſepy- 
rate authority, and no dependence but on the 
crown; the royal power, it would ſeem, might with 


| the * oy be es in their hands.” raed ; 


on, p. 74s 75: May, P- 18. Warwick, b. 524 8 
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of. the 8 therefore, were raiſed; to the chief 0 HAS 


dignities of the ſtate : Spotſwood, archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, was created chancellor: Nine of the 
biſhops were privy counſellors : The biſhop of Roſs 
afſpired to the olle 


the college of juſtice, and to ſhare equally between 
the clergy and laity the whole judicial authority 9. 
Theſe. adyantages, poſſeſſed by the church, and 
which the biſhops did not always enjoy with ſuit- 


able. modeſty, diſguſted the haughty nobility, who, 
deeming themſelves much ſuperior in vank and 


quality to this new order of men, were diſpleaſed 
to find themſelves inferior in power and influence. 


Intereſt Joined itſelf to ambition, afid begat a jea- . 


louſy, leſt the epiſcopal ſees, which, at the reform. 
ation, had been pillaged by the nobles, ſhould 
gain, be enriched at the expence of that order. 

7 a moſt uſeful and beneficial law, the-impropri- 


ations had already been raviſhed from the great 


men: Competent falaries had been aſſigned to the 
impoyeriſhed clergy from the tithes of each pariſh : 


And what remained, the proprietor of the land 


Was empowered to purchaſe at a low valuation 
The king likewiſe, warranted by ancient law and 
practice, had declared for a general reſumption of 
all crown-lands alienated by Pr predeceſſors; and 
though he took no ſtep. towards the: execution of 
this project, the very pretenſion to ſuch Power had 
excited Jealouſy and diſcontent *. * | 
 NoTwiTHsSTANDING the tender regard Ke 
Charles bore to the whole, church, he had been 
Able, in Scotland, to acquire only che affection of * 
the ſuperior, rank among the clergy. The miniſters 
in general equalled, if not exceeded the er in 


0 Ruſhworth, vol. it.. p. 386. i May, p. 29. 1 Guthry's 
MN. p. 14. Burnet's Mem. p. 29, 30. 5 King's Decla- 
ration, Þ 7. Franklyn, p- , Y Gwe 5 DeclarnUgd,, p- 6. 
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ce of treaſurer : Some of the pre · 
lates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer : And it was 
even endeavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of 
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CHAP. their prejudices againſt the court, againſt, the pre- 


EI. 


1637. 


N 
8 
„ EE TT 


. lates, and againſt epiſcopal - authorityt. Though 
the eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy. might. ſeem ad- 
vantageous to the inferior. clergy, both as it erected 
dignities to which all of them might aſpire, and as 


it beſtowed a luſtre on the whole body, and allured 
men of family into it; theſe views had no inffuence 


on the Scottiſh eecleſiaſtics. In the preſent diſpo- 

ſition of men's minds, there was another circum- 
ſtance, which drew conſideration, and counterba- 
lanced power and riches, the uſual foundations of 
diſtinctions among men; and that was, the fervour 
of piety, and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of 
religious lectures and diſcourſes. Checked by the 
prelates in the licenſe of preaching, the clergy re- 


"garded- epiſcopal juriſdiction both as a tyranny and 


an uſurpation, and maintained a parity. among -ec- 
cleſiaſtics to be a divine privilege, which no human 
law could alter or infringe. While ſuch ideas pre- 
vailed, - the moſt. moderate exerciſe of authori ity. 
would have given diſguſt; ; much more, that exten- 
five power, which the king's indulgence encouraged 
the prelates to aſſume. the juriſdiction of preſpy- 


teries, ſynods, and other democratical courts, was, 
in a manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops; and the ge- 
neral aſſembly itſelf had not been ſummoned for 


ſeveral years". A new oath was arbitrarily impoſed 
on intrants, by which they ſwore. to obſerye the 
articles of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and 
canons. And in a word, the whole ſyſtem of church 


Hornet, during a courſs: of thirty years, had 


een changed by means of the innovations * 
duced by James and Charles. 1 


Pix people, under the 8 the mobiles 
and clergy, could not fail to partake. of the if 
contents which prevailed among theſe two orders; | 


and where real grounds of complaint were wanting, 


8 © Burnet's Mem. ID 1 30. M2 May, „„ 


CHARLES: ln 


chey ls laid” hold: of imaginary - ones. The Cc: H LED P.. 


ſame horror againſt popery, with Which the Eng- 
liſh puritans were poſſeſſed, was obſervable among 


the populace in Scotland; and among theſe, as be, 


ing more uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed ra- 


ther to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. 
I) he genius of religion, which prevailed in the court 
and among the prelates, was of an oppoſite nature; 


and having ſome affinity to the Romiſh worſhip, led 
them to mollify, as much as poſlible, the ſevere 


prejudices, and to ſpeak of the catholics in more 


charitable language, and with more reconciling ex- 
preſſions. From this foundation, a panic fear of 


popery was eaſily. raiſed; and every new ceremony 


or ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, was 
part of that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from 


323 


W . 


Rp 


the encouragement of the King, and e biſhops, Was 5 


to overſpread the nation . The few innovations, 
which James had made, were conſidered as prepa- 


ratives to this grand delign; and the farther altera · 


tions attempted by Charles were repreſented as 4 


plain declaration of his intentions. Through the 


whole courſe of this reign, nothing had more fatal 


influence, in both kingdome, than this groundleſs 
apprehenſion, which with ſo. much induſtry was 
_ propagated, and with ſo much credulity; was em · 
braced, by all ranks of me. 

AMD. theſe dangerous: complaints. —_ terrors 
off religious innovation, the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


: liberties of the nation were imagined, and with ſcme : 


reaſons! not to be altogether. free from invaſion. _. 
Tax eſtabliſhment of the high-· commiſſion by 
3 without any authority of law, ſeemed a con- 
 fiderable encroachment of the crown, and erected 
the moſt dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a 
method equally dangerous and arbitrary. All the 
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8 "i IB. deed been taken, with conſent of parliament : The 
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articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621: In 1633, 
the king had obtained a general ratification of every 


eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment: But theſe laws had leſs 


Neg authority with the nation, as they were known i 
have paſled contrary to the ſentiments even of thoſe 


who voted for them, and were in reality extorted by 50 
the authority and importunity of the ſovereign. The 
means, however, which both James and Charles had 
employed, in order to inflyence'the parliament, were 
entirely: regular; and noreaſonable pretence had been 


afforded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. 


Bor there prevailed among t the greater part of the 
nation another principle,of the moſt important and 


molt - dangerous nature, and which, if admitted, 
deſtroyed entirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. 


The eccleſiaſtical authority Was ſuppoſed totally in- 


dependent of the civil; and no act of parliament, 


nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, was re- 


preſented as ſufficient ground for the introduction of 


any change in religious worlhip or diſcipline, | And 
though James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies 
for receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites; it muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed 


in conflituting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch 


violence in conducting them, that there were ſome 
grounds for denying the authority ef all their acts, 
Charles, ſenſible that an extorted conſent, attended 
with ſuch invidious circumſtances, would rather be 


prejudicial to his meaſures, had wholly laid aſide the 


ule of aſſemblies, and was reſolved, in conjunction 
with the biſhops, to govern the church by an autho-. 
rity, to which he thought himſelf fully fied, ang. 
which he believed inherent in the crown. 
Taz king's great aim was to complete whe wank; 


: fo happily begun by his father; to eſtabliſhdiſcipline 


upon a regular ſyſtem of canons, to introduce a li- 
turgy into public worſhip, and to render the eccle- 


| Gaſtical government of all his kingdoms regular and 


e 3 | uniform. 
5 : 8 F 


EH R 


Aker 88 views of policy might move hang 
to this undertaking : But his chief motives were de- 
rived from principles of zeal and conſcience. 

TIE canons for eſtabliſhing. eccleſiaſtical 55 
diction were promulgated in 1635; and were re. 
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tion of the 
- canonsand 


ceived by the nation, though without much appear- . 


ing oppoſition, yet with great inward apprehenſion 


and difcontent. Men felt diſpleaſure at ſeeing the 


royal authority highly exalted by them, and repre- 


ſented as abſolute and uncontrollable. They faw . 


theſe ſpeculative principles reduced to practice, and 


a whole body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſhed with- 


out any previous conſent either of chutch or ſtate *. _ 


They dreaded leſt, by a parity of reaſon, like af 
bitrary authority, from like pretences and princi- 


_ ples, would be aſſumed in civil matters: They.re- 


marked, that the delicate boundaries which ſepa- 
rate” church and ſtate, were already . paſſed, and 
many civil ordinances. eſtabliſhed by the canons, 
under colour of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions ; And they 
were apt to deride the negligence with which: theſe 


important edits had been compiled, when they | 


found that the new liturgy or ſervice-book was 
every where, under ſevere penalties, enjoined by 
them, though it had not yet been compoſed or 


publiſhed“. It Was, however, ſoon expected; and 
in the reception of it, as the people are always moſt 

affected by what is external and expoſed to the 
= 7 0 it was apprehended that the chief N 


woul conſiſt. 

Tax liturgy, which the king, from his own au- 
thority, impoſed on Scotland, was copied from 
that of England: But, leſt afervile ; imitation might 
ſhock the pride of his ancient kingdom, a few al- 
terations, in order to fave appearances, were made 
in its 1 05 in e 85 it was ec to the 
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CHAP. biſhops at Edinburgh*. But the Scots had uni- 
HH.  verfally entertained a notion, that, though riches 
| b4 5 » though T 
1637. and worldly glory had been ſhared out to them with _ 
2 a ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual trea- 
-- ſures more abundant and more genuine than were 
enjoyed by any nation under heaven. Even their 
fouthern neighbours, they thought, though ſepa- 
rated from Rome, ftill retained a great tincture of 
the primitive pollution; and their liturgy was re- 
Preſented as a ſpecies of maſs, though with ſome 
leſs ſhow and embroidery*. Great prejudices, 
therefore, were entertained againſt it, even confider- 
ed in itfelf ; much more when regarded as a prepa- 
rative, which was ſoon to introduce into Scotland 
all the abominations of popery. And as the very 
few alterations which diſtinguiſned the new li- 
turgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed to approach nearer 
to the doctrine of the real preſence; this circum- | 
ſtance was deemed an undoubted confirmation 
of every ſuſpicion with which the people were 
poſſeſſed wy | « | 1 7 15 147415 55 
FEasrER-DAY was, by proclamation, appointed 
for the firſt reading of the ſervice in Edinburgh: 
But in order to judge more ſurely of men's diſpoſi- 
tions, the council delayed the matter till the 23d 
of july; and they even gave notice, the Sunday 
before, of their intention to commence the uſe of 
the new liturgy. As no conſiderable ſymptoms of 
difcontent appeared, they thought that they might 
ſafely proceed in their purpoſe ©; and accordingly, 
in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſer- 
vice; the biſhop himſelf and many of the privy- 
council being preſent. But no ſooner had the dean 
opened the book, than a multitude of the meaneſt 
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Had: molt. of them women, clapping t hain a i 
curſing, and crying. out, A pope! a pope/ anti- 


chriſe] fone him { raiſed ſuch a tumult, that it was 


impoſſible to proceed with the ſervice. | The bi- 
ſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the 
populace, had a ſtool thrown at him: The council 
Was inſulted: And it was with difficulty that. the 
magiſtrates were able, partly by authority, partly 
by force, to expel the rabble, and to ſhut the 


doors againſt them. The tumult, however, ſtill 


continued without: . were thrown at the 
doors and windows: And when the. ſervice was 


* 


Edin- 
burgh. 


ended, the biſhop; going home, was attacked, and 


| narrowly eſcaped: from the hands of the enraged 
multitude. In the afternoon, the privy-ſeal, be- 


cauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, was ſo 


pelted with ſtones, and hooted at with execrations, 
and preſſed upon by the eager populace, that, if 


his ſeryants, with drawn ſwords, had not kept them | 


off, the biſhop's life had been expoſed to the. urmoſt 
| danger ; 


Tn it was viola ſuſpected, that the Jow 


populace, who alone appeared, had been inſtigated 


| 1251 ſome of higher condition, yet no proof of it 
could be produced; and every one ſpake with diſ. 


approbation of the licentioufneſs of the giddy muls 
titude . It was not thought ſafe, however, to ha- 


Zard a new inſult by any new attempt to read the 


liturgy; and the people ſeemed, for the time, to 


be appeaſed and ſatisfied. But it being known that 


the king ſtill perſevered in his intentions of impoſ- 


ing that mode of worſhip, men fortified themſelves 
ſtill farther in their prejudices againſt! it; and great 
multitudes reſorted to Edinburgh, in order to op- 
pole the introduction of ſo hated a novelty f. It was 


not long before they broke out in the moſt violent 


4 Eing's Decl. p. 23, 24, 25. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 388. 
_ © King's Decl. p. 26. 30. | Clarendon, vol. i. p. 189. 
F 5 Bech p. 32. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 400. Cos 
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3 HISTORY OF GREAT: BRITAIN. 


CHEE diſorder. The biſhop of Galloway was attacked: in 
— the ſtreets, and chaſed into the chamber where the 
1637: privy-council was fitting. The council itſelf was 
N beſieged and violently attacked: The town. council 
met with the ſame fate: And nothing could have 
ſaved the lives of all of them, but their application 
| =D to/fome popular lords, who protected them, and 
is diſperſed the multitude. In this ſedition, the actors 
= | were of ſome better condition than in the former; 
though nobody of rank A a a8 2555 to coun» 
tennee hem : 7:1 eb » 
Ar men, however, bein to unite. 1 to en- 
courage each other, in oppoſition to the religious 
innovations introduced into the kingdom. Peti. 
tions to the council were ſigned and preſented by 
— perſons of the higheſt quality: The women took 
part, and, as was uſual, with violence: The clergy, 
eyery- where, loudly declaimed againſt popery and 
the liturgy, which they repreſented as the ſame: 
The pulpits reſounded with vehement invectives 
againſt antichriſt: And the populace, who firſt op- 
| poſed the ſervice,” was often compared to Balaam's: 
afs, an animal, in. itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but 
. whoſe mouth had been opened by the Lord, to the 
admiration of the whole world h. In ſhort,. fanati- 
| eeiſm mingling with faction, private intereſt with tha 
7 . ſpirit of liberty, ſymptoms appeared, on all hands, 
of the moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. 
ITE primate, a man of wiſdom and prudence, 
who was all along averſe to the introduction of the 
ſrurgy, repreſented to the king the ſtate of the na- 
tion: The earl of Traquire, the treaſurer, ſet out 
for London, in order to lay the matter more fully 
before him: Every circumſtance, whether the con-. 
dition of England or of Scotland were conſidered, 
j  _ ſhould NC him to deſiſt from ſo.hazardous ; 


g King's Decl. p. 35, 36, Ke. Ruſhworth, vol. il. 5. 40% 8 
e C 2 


N an 


| 7 7G H A R LE $0 l ag 
an attempt: Vet was Charles inflexible. In his C H AP. 


whole conduct of this affair, there appear no marks 


i 


of the good ſenſe with which he was endowed ;, A 
lively inſtance of that ſpecies of character ſo fre 


quently to be met with; where there are found parts 

and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; in 

many actions indiſcretion and imprudence, Men's 

views of things are the reſult of their underſtandi 
alone: Their conduct is regulated by their under- 
ſtanding, their temper, and their paſſions. OBE. 

To ſo violent a combination of a whole kingdam,.” 1633. 

Charles had nothing to oppoſe but a proclamation ; 19th Feb. 


in which he pardoned all paſt offences, and erhorted 


the people to be more obedient for the future, a 


to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe of the liturgy. This 


proclamation was inſtantly, encountered with a pub- 


lic proteſtation, preſented by the earl of Hume and 


© 


lord Lindeſey: And this was the firſt time that 


mien of quality had appeared in any violent act of 


oppoſition . But this proved a criſis. The inſur- 


rection, which had been advancing by a med, 
and ſlow progreſs, now blazed up at once. 
order, however, attended it. On the „ 


a new order imniediately took place. Four tables, 


as they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. 


One conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a 
thirdrof miniſters, a fourth of burgeſſes. The table 
of gentry Was divided into many ſubordinate tables, 


according to their different counties. In the hands 


of the four tables, the whole authority of the king- 


dom was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and 


every where obeyed, with the utmoſt regularity . 
And among the firſt acts of their benennen Fas; 


the production of the COVENAN Tr. 5 


Tus famous covenant conſiſted firſt of 2 renun- The covee 


cCiation of popery, formerly bgned. by James in his 


3 King's Decl, P. 47» 48, Kee Guthry, p. 28. May, p. 37. 
* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 171. Kaori. yol. ti p. 734. . 
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HISTORY OF GREAT Br ITAIN. 


ofed” of many invectives, fitted to 
| art the minds of men againſt their fellow-crea- 
tures, whom heaven has enjoined them to cheriſh and 
to love. 1 here followed a bond of union, by which 
the ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt religious 
innovations, and to defend each other againſt all 
oppoſition whatſoever': And all this, for the greater 
| glory of God, and the greater honour and advan- 
tage of their king and country. The people, with. 
out diſtinction of rank or condition; of age or ſex, 
flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant: Few, 
in their judgment, diſapproved of it; and ſtill fewer 
durſt openly condemn it. The king s miniſters 
and counſellors themſelves were, moſt of them, 
| ſeized by the general contagion. And none but 
rebels to God, and traitors to their country, it was 
thought, would withdraw themſelves from fo falu- 
tary and fo pious a combination. _ 
Tux treacherous, the cruel, the viirclenting 
Philip, accompanied With all the terrors of a Spaniſh 
Inquiſition, was ſcarcely, during the preceding cen- 
tury, oppoſed in the Low Countries with more de- 
termined fury, than was now, by the Scots, the 
mild, the humane Charles, 1 88850 TUE inok⸗ 
fenſive liturgy... TEN 
Tut king began to ee che Sg el 
He ſent the marquis of Hamilton, as' commiſſioner, 
with authority to treat with the covenanters. He . 
required the covenant to be renounced and recalled: 
And he thought, that on his part he had made very 
 fatisfaQtory conceſſions, when he offered to ſuſpend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal 
Way, they could be received; and ſo to model the 
high commiſſion, that it ſhould no longer give of- 
| fence to his ſubjects . m Such general declarations 
could not well "give eontent to he e TI to 


1 King's Decl. p. 57, 58. Rü erh, 555 U. p. 750%. ay, 
5 on Ta FRG RN, co e vol. ii. 5 75, „ 


99 “ thoſe 


(CHARLES. Ei 


thoſe wii carried ſo much higher their e 0 57 ry P. 


The covenanters found themlelves ſeconded by the 


zeal of the whole nation. Above ſixty thouſand 85 


people were aſſembled in a tumultuous manner in 


Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. Charles poſ- 


ſeſſed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. 
And the diſcontents in England, though ſecret, 
were believed ſo violent, that the king, it was 


thought, would find it very difficult to employ in 
ſuch a cauſe the power of that kingdom. The 


more, therefore, the popular leaders in Scotlan 
conſidered their ſituation, the leſs apprehenſion did 


338 


they entertain of royal power, and the more rigor- 
ouſly did they inſiſt on entire ſatisfaction. In an- 


ſwer to Hamilton's demand of 'renouncing the 


covenant, they plainly told him, that they would 


| ſooner renounce their baptiſm". And the clergy 
invited the commiſſioner himſelf to ſubſcribe it, by 


informing him, „With what peace and comfort it 


* had filled the hearts of all God's people; what 


< reſolutions and - beginnings of reformation of 


manners were ſenſibly perceived in all parts of 
2 ce the nation, above any meaſure they had ever he- 


, * fore found or could have expected; how great 


« plory the Lord had received thereby ; ; and what 


£ confidence the y Grange that God would make Scot- LE 


% land 2 bleſſed ingdom *, ” 
+ HAMILTON returned to London: Made a 


fruitleſs. journey, with new - conceſſions, to Edin- 
burgkh; Returned again to London; and was im- 


mediately ſent back: with {till more fatisfaQtory con- 
ceſſions. The king was now willing entirely to 
aboliſh the canons, the hturgy, and the high com- 


miſſion court. He was even reſolved to limit ex- 


ryth Sept. - | 


tremely the power of the biſhops, and was content 


if on any terms he could retain that order in the 
| church of Scotland . And to enſure all theſe gra- 


n King's Decl. p. 17. e 0 Ihidt pa 58. Rot vol. ii, 
: P: 75% P King's Decl. p. 137. | in vol, ii. p. 762. 
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2 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


C HA F. cious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to ſummom 
fit an aſſembly, then a parliament, where every na- 
1678. tional grievance might be redreſſed and remedied. 
Thee ſucceſſive conceſſions pf the king, which yet 
came ſtil} ſhort of the-fifing demands of the'mal- 
contents, diſcovered his own weakneſs, encouraged 
* their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, 
however, of an aſſembly and a parliament, in which 
they expected to be entirely maſters, Was villingly 
_embraced by the covenanters. 
 CHaRLEs, perceiving what advantage bis enemies | 
had reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a 
covenant on his ſide; and he ordered one to be 
drawn up for that purpoſe. It confiſted of the ſame 
violent renunciation of \popery above. mentioned; 
which, though the king did not approve of it, he | 
thought it ſafeſt to adopt, in order to remove all 
_ the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. As the co- 
venanters, in their bond of mutual defence againſt” 
all oppoſition, had been careful not to except the 
king ; Charles had formed a bond, which was an 
nexed to this renunciation, 'and which expreſſed the 
duty and loyalty of the ſubſcribers to his majeſty 9. 
But the covenanters, perceiving that this new cove- 
nant was enly meant to weaken and divide them, 
received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtation. 


And without delay they proceeded to model the fu- 


ture aſſembly, from which ſuch great atchievements 
were expected. 5 


A general Fx genius of that lon) which prevailed te 


Scotland, and which every day was ſecretly! gaining 
n | ground in England, was far from inculcating de- 
__ ference and ſubmiſiion to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as 
ſuch : Or rather, by nouriſhing in every individual, 
the higheſt raptures and ecſtaſies of deyotion, it con- 
ſecrated, in a manner, every individual, and, in his 
own eres, beſtowed a character on him, much ſu- . 


er 


s King 3 Deck. p. EY 6 oF Ruſlworth, vol. . D 772. 8 
E i 3 5 5 ® . I , perior 


* y 
"> , " 
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perlor to a forms and ceremonious inſtitutions. o HA P. 
could alone confer. The clergy of Scotland, thougn 
ſuch tumult was excited about religious worſhip and = 
diſcipline, were both poor and in ſmall numbers; 
nor are they 1 in general to be conſidered, at leaſt in 
the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedition, 
which was raiſed: on their account. On the con- 
trary, the laity, apprehending from ſeveral inſtances 
which occurred, a ſpirit of moderation in that order, 
reſolved to oe Wars entirely i in the aſſembly, which- 
was ſummoned, and to hurry on the ecclefiaſtics by 
the ſame furious zeal with which they were them 
ſelves tranſportedd. | 
Ir had been uſual, :bofors; the efechliſhnent of 5 = 
prelacy, for each preſbytery to ſend to the aſſembly, 1 
beſides two. or three miniſters, one lay-commiſ- | =_ 
ſioner ; and, as all the boroughs and univerſities: 
ſent” likewiſe commiſſioners, the lay-members in 
that eccleſiaſtical court nearly equalled the eecleſi- 
aſtics. Not only this inſtitution, which James, 
apprehenſive of zeal in the laity, had aboliſhed; Fr 
was now revived. by the covenanters: They als 
introduced an innovation which ſerved ſtill farther 
to reduce the clergy to ſubjection. By an edi of 5 1 
the tables, whoſe ee was ſupreme; an elder ” = 
from each pariſh was ordered to attend the preſby- _ - - 
tery, and to give his vote in the choice both of the 7 
' commiſſioners and miniſters who ſhould be deputed 
to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual for the miniſters | 
who; are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a Vote, {ine 
all the elections by that means fell into the hands 
ok the laity: The moſt furious of all ranks YEE: =» : 
choſen :. And the more to overawe. the clergy, a 
new device was fallen upon, of ehulmg: to e 
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oh „is e Decl. p. 288,789. Ruch worth, oh . p. 7 „„ 5 | 
tA preſbytery i in Scotland is an inferior ecclefiaſtical court, the 7M 
| fame that Was afterwards called a Claſfis in England, and is com · 
* poſed of the clergy of the neighbouring i to the NEE | ; 15 
Ps | commonly of between twelve and twent ß | 8 : 
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they could have no vote, might yet interne with 
" ar advice and authority in the aſſembl ß. 
Tux aſſembly met at Glaſgow : And, beſides a 
great concourſe of the people, all the nobility Na 
gentry of any family or intereſt were preſent, either 


aàs members, aſſeſſors, or ſpectators; and it was 


apparent, that the reſolutions taken by the cove- 
nanters, could here meet with no manner of oppo» . 
fition. A firm determination had been entered into, 


of uttérly aboliſhing epiſeopacy; and as a prepara- 


tive to it, there was laid before the preſbytery of 


Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read in all the churches 
of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the biſhops, 
as gwlty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, bribery, 


perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornication, com- 
mon ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach of- the 


_ ſabbath, and every other crime that had occurred to 


the accuſers v. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declin- 
ing the authority of the aſſembly ; the commiſſioner 
too proteſted againſt that court, as Yegally conſti- 


tuted and elected; and, in his majeſty's name; diſ- 


_ folved it. This meaiige. was foreſeen, and little re- 
garded. The court ſtill continued to ſit, and to 


finiſh their buſineſs . All the acts of aſſembly ſince 


the acceſſion of James to the crown of England 
were, upon pretty reaſonable grounds, declared null 


and invalid. The acts of parliament which affected 

eccleſiaſtical affairs were ſuppoſed, on that very ac- 
count, to have no manner of authority. And thus 
epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of 


Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed. 
and Felten unlawful: And the whole fabric, which 


James and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had 
been rearing with ſo much care and policy, fell at 


| once to the ee ans covenant wer was 


=” « King” s Decl. p. 190, 101. 290. Guthry, p. 39. &e. 
King's Decl. p. 218. e Yol, it. p. 2285 5 

n p. „„ | 5 

E | ordered 
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: 3 to \be Wa by every one, under bein of ex. CHA? 


communication. : * 7 
TRE independency of. the LEY upon che | 1699.5 P's 
civil power was the old. preſbyterian principle, which * 


had been zealouſly. adopted at the reformation, and 
which, though James and Charles had obliged. the 
church publicly to diſclaim it, had ſecretly been ad- 
hered to by all ranks. of people. It was commonly 
aſked, whether Chriſt or the king were ſuperior 
And as the anſwer ſeemed. obvious, it was infer- 
red that the aſſembly, being Chriſt's council, was 
ſuperior in all ſpiritual e to the parliament, | 
which was only the king's. But as the covenanters 
were ſenſible; that this conſequence, | though it 
| ſeemed to them irrefragable, would not be a lented 
to by the king; it became neceſſary to maintain 
their religious tenets by military force, and not ta 
truſt. entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of Which, 
however, they held themſelves well aſſured. They 
caſt their eyes on all. ſides, abroad and at home, 
f whence ever they could expect any aid or ſupport. 5 
Axrzx France and Holland had entered into a 
league againſt Spain, and framed a treaty, of par- 
tition,.by which they were to conquer and to divide 
between them the Low Country provinces, England 
was invited to preſerve a neutrality between the con- 
tending parties, while the French and Dutch ſhould —_ 
attack the maritime towns of Flanders. But the En 
King replied to d' Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, 
who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron 
ready, and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, wit! 
an army of 15,060, men, in order to prevent theſe 
projected conqueſts. This anſwer, which proves 
that Charles, though be expreſſed his mind with an 
imprudent candour, had at laſt acquired a juſt idea 
of. national intereſt, irritated cardinal Richliau; 33 
in FEVENge- that politic and enterpriſing miniſter 


y K's o 5 * Mem. d'Eſtrades, vol. i. 
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0 6 AP. carefully fomented the firſt commotions in Scotland, 


and ſecretly ſupplied the covenanters with money 
and arms, in order to encourage neden their op- 
-h againſt their ſoverei ggg ) 

Bur the chief reſource of the Scottiſh malcon- 


| tents was iin themſelves, and in their own vigour 


and abilities. No regular eſtabliſhed commonwealth 
tould take juſter meaſures, or execute them with 
greater promptitude, than did this tumultuous com- 
bination, inflamed with bigotry for religious trifles, 
and faction without a reaſonable object. The whole 
kingdom was in a manner engaged; and the men 
of greateſt abilities ſoon acquired the aſcendant, ' 
which their family intereſt enabled them to main- 
tin. The carl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed 
to temporiſe, had at laſt embraced the met, 


and he became the chief leader of that party: 
man equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and — | 


termined, and entirely qualified to make: a figure 


during a factiois and turbulent period. The earls 
of Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Eothian, the lords 


Lindeſey, Eoudon, Yeſter, Balmerino, diſtinguiſned 
themſclves in that party. Many Scotch dfficers 
had acquired reputation in the German wars, par- 
ticularly under Guſtavus; and theſe were invited 
over to aſſiſt their country in ber preſent neceſſityt 
Thos ee Was dee e ke, ien e a ak of 


and aten Fn os countries... A; "fem caltles, 


which belonged to the king, being unprovided with, 
victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, were oon 
ſeiged. And the whole country, except a, ſmal 
Part, where the marquis of Huntly ſtill adhered to 
king, being i in the hands of the covenanters, 
was in a very N ins, Pa in a e bg or 
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Pute fortifications of Leith were begun and car- © | 
ried on with great rapidity. Beſides the inferior II. 
fort, and thoſe who laboured for pay; incredible | 
numbers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentle: 
men, put their hand to the work, and deemed the 
_ moſt abject employment to be dignified by the ſane» 
tity of the cauſe. Women too, of rank and con- 
dition, forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, and 
the decorum of their character, were intermingled 
with the loweſt rabble; and carried on their ſhoul. 
ders the rubbiſh” requifite for completing the forti- 
Ws muſt not omit another auxiliary of the coves 
nanters, and no inconfiderable one; a propheteſs, 
who was much followed and admired by all ranks 
of people. Her name was Michelſon, a woman 
full of whimſies, partly hyſterical, partly religious ; 
and inflamed with a zealous concern for the eccle- 
_ Haſtical diſcipline of the preſbyterians. She ſpoke at 
certain times only, and had often interruptions of 
days and weeks: But when ſhe began to renew her Ln | 
ccitafies; warning of the happy event was conveyed _ Np 

over the whole country, thoufands crowded about 1 

her houſe, and every word which ſhe uttered was re? | | 

ceived with veneration, as the moſt facred oracle. 

The covenant was her perpetual theme. The true, a 15 
zenuine covenant, ſhe faid, was ratified in heaven 3 
The. king's covenant was an invention of Satan: nl 
When ſhe ſpake of Chriſt, ſhe uſually gave him the 

name of the covenanting Jeſus. Rollo, a popular _ 1, 

preacher, and zealous covenanter, was her great fa- 
. vourite; and paid her, on his part, no leſs veneration, 

_ Being defired by the ſpectators to pray with her, and 
ſpeak to her, he antwered, “ That br durſt not, 


<« and that it would be ill manners in him to fpea 5 
„ while his maſter, Chrift, was ſpeaking in her.“ 


c Guthry's Memoirs, es” : - 107” King's Declaration 
at large, p- 422. Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, | 
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CALA!PL 1; CHARLES: had agreed to reduce epiſcopal autho- 


| III. 


3 1 75. 


rity ſo much, that it would no longer have been pf 
any ſervice to ſupport the crown; and this facrifice 
_ of: his. own. intereſts, he was willing to make, in or- 
der to attain public peace and tranquillity. But 
he could not conſent. entirely to aboliſn an order, 


which he thought as eſſential to the being of a 
- Chriſtian church, as his Scottiſh ſubjects deemed.it 
incompatible with that ſacred inſtitution. This 
narrowneſs of mind, if we would be impartial, Wwe 
muſt either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; 
and thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that 
judgment which time, by introducing new ſubjects 

ol controverſy, will ne render quite fami- 
5 to poſterity .. 
S8o great was Charles' 8 averſion. to. violent and 
4 2 Fanguinary, meaſures, and ſo ſtrong his affection 4 
his native kingdom, that it is probable the conteſt 
in his breaſt would be nearly equal between. theſe 
laudable paſſions, and his attachment to the Bier- 5 
archy. The latter affection, however, prevailed, for 


ie at ; 


the time, and made him haſten thoſe military; i 
parations which he had projected for ſubduing t 


refractory ſpirit of the Scottiſh natien. 3 
lar œconomy, he had not only paid all the debts 


contracted during the Spaniſh, and French wars, 


but had amaſſed a ſum of two hundred thouſand 5 


pounds, which he reſerved for any ſudden FIgFOAY- 


The queen had great intereſt with the, catholics, '_ 
both from the ſympathy, of religion, and from the 


favours and indulgences which ſhe had been able to 
procure to them. She now employed her credit, and 


perſuaded them, that it was reaſonable to give large 


contributions as a mark of their duty to the king, 


during this urgent neceſſity*..; A conſiderable;fup- 


ply was obtained by this means; to che great fcan- 


dal of the e who were offended at ſeeing 


| * . 


e Ruth, Toll 111. p. 1520. Lanka p. er. | 
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e on ſuch good terms with: epi and e g P. 


- repined that others ſhould: give What they themſelves 


wete dilpoled to reftiſe Him. nie us 
CHARLES's fleet was formidable and well ſup⸗ 


"fed: Having put zo land- forces on board, he 


- entruſted it to the marquis of Hamilton, WHO bed 
S orders' to fail to the Frith of Forth, and to cauſe 
a "diverſion in the forces of the malcontents| An 
army was levied of near 20, foot, and above 
Zoo horſe, and was put under the command of 


8 the earl of 'Arun 


*nour; and extremely popular, eſpecially among the 
ſoldiery, was appointed lieutenant-general: The 


"earl 6f Holland was general of the horſe. The king 
himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all the 


peers of England to attend him. The whole had 


the appearance of a ſplendid court, rather than of 
A military armament; and in this ſituation, carry- 
ing more ſhow man real force 1 it, he Ape 


Arrived! at Berwic '. 


a Tur 'Seottiſh- army was as numerous as 0 of 


King, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had 
Are en and experiencè; and the ſoldiers, 
though Undiſciplined and ilkarmed, were animated 
Ag well by the national averſion to England, and the 

| "ow of becoming a province to their old enemy, 


by an ubluritvürſtabde fervour of religion. he 
Pulpits had extremely aſſiſted the officers in levying 


(recruits, and had thündered out anathema's againſt 


all thoſe who went not out to afſiſt the Lord againſt. 


e mighty E. Vet ſo prudent Were the: leaders of 
tie malcontents, that they immediately ſent ſub- 
miſſtye meſſages to the gs wor copies to. bo ad- 
mitted to a on LS l e 
8 003 Me 
15 io 1 i. p. 11 6 17. 

* Burnet's Memoirs of Hamiton n:. 
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del, a nobleman of great family, 
but celebrated neither for military nor political 
Abilities. The earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict ho- 
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c HAP. 88 Leda that the 8 of the govenanters 
| LU was conſiderable, their ſpirits high, their zeal furi- 
6. Gus; and that, as they were not yet daunted by any 

ill ſucceſs, no Yealgadble terms could be expected 

” from them. With regard therefore to a treaty, 

| [a difficulties occurred on both ſides. Should he 


it to the pretenſions of the malcontents, beſides 


that the prelac Pare rl be ſacrificed to their religious 
prejudices, fu 

authority, which had, very lately, and with much 
difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 80 
that he muſt expect ever after to retain in that kin 
dom no more than the appearance of majelty. 
The great men, having proved, by ſo ſenſible a 
trial, the impotence of law and prerogative, would 


return to their former licentiouſneſs: Ke preach- > 


ers would retain their innate arrogance: And the 


people, unprotected by juſtice, would recognize no 


other authority than that which they found to do- 


mineer over them. England allo, it was much to 


be feared, would imitate ſo bad an example; and 


_ already a ſtrong propenſity towards repub- 


lican and puritanical factions, would expect, by the 


fame ſeditious practices, to attain the fame indul- 

_ "gence. - To advance fo far, without bringing the 
rebels to a total ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to realonahl 2 
_ *Eoncefſions, was to promiſe them, in all future time, 


an impunity for rebellion. _ © eh mos 1 


3 £2 ON che other hand, Charles conſidered that $6 ot- : 


PEP 


ants. Abe bo animated in its own n defence; : "Jet 
had often been HE to foil of elude. che N 0 : 


7 18 1 . 8 = 


— b many d 


a check would be given to royal 
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e 


28 ere o dreadful, 

'-'D im to hazard it. 
Ir is evident, that Charles fad las into N A 
ſituation that, which ever ſide he embraced, his errors 
mul be dangerous: No wonder, therefore, he was 
| in, 570 de bort fe Bit He Sort than, 7 


no motive ſhould Fer 


end e. big 1 _ army; 5. "that — 5 
eight and forty hours the Scots ſhould, diſmiſs their 


forces; that the king's forts ſhould be. reſtored. to 


him ; his authority be acknowledged; and a general 
aſſembly and a parliament be. immediately; aa 
moned, in order to. compoſe all differences 
That were the reaſons. which engaged the king, to 
Alibi ſuch ſtrange articles of peace, it is in vain to 
nquire : For there e As be e ikke 


1 aun. v0 in. v. 556. . Ko 1b 3 wi. b. 945. oe 
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Ar. lachen of chat event may + admit off a more cal * 
III. Pfestion hn © 
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THE Aalen OY been very eee in 
ee to the Engliſh the | grievances under 

ich Scotland laboured, and the ill counſels which 
had been ſuggeſted to their lovereign: Their liber 
ties, they ſaid, were invaded: The prerogatives of 
the crown extended beyond all former precedent: 
Megal courts erected: The hierarchy- exalted! at the 
expence of national privileges: And ſo many new 
ſuperſtitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical 


pPrelates, as begat a juſt ſuſpicion that a projet; Was 


ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration of popery. The 
king's conduct, ſurely, in Scotland, had ein in 
every thing, except in eſtabliſping the eccleſiaſtical 


canons, more legal than in England; yet was there 


fuch 4 general reſemblance in the complaints of 
both kingdoms, that the Engliſfi readily aſſented to 
all the repreſentations of the Scottiſn malcontents, 
and believed that nation to have been driven by 
oppreſſion into the violent counſels which they had 
embraced. So far, therefore, from being willing 
to ſecond the king in ſubduing the free ſpirits of:the 
Scots; they rather pitied that unhappy; people, who 
Had beer” puſhed to thoſe extremities :: And they 
thought that the example of ſuch ne eighbours, AS 
well as their aſſiſtance, might ſome time be. advan- 


- © tageous to England, and encourage her to recover, 


by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and, liberties. 
The gentry and nobility; who, without attachment 
to the court, without command in the army, at- 
tended in great numbers the Engliſh camp, greedily 


ſeized, and propagated, and gave authority to theſe 
ſentiments: A retreat, very little Ras era Which 


the earl of Holland, with a conſiderable detach- 
ment of the Engliſh: fordes; had made before à de- 
tachment of the Scottiſh, cauſed all theſe humours 
to blaze: fps at Klee Aud the} King, Abele Maze. i 
ED e er. | 
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ter was not Mitten vigorous or e and 
who was apt, from facility, to embrace haſty coun· 
ſels, ſuddenly aſſented to a meaſure which was re- 
commended by all about him, and which favoured 
his natural propenſion towards the mie lde 
je of his native kingdom. 

- ExarLrs; having ſo far advanced in pacific me 


43 
— 


ſures, ought with a ſteady reſolution to have pro- 


ſecuted them, and have Tabmitted to every tolerable 
condition demanded by the aſſembly and parliament; 
nor ſhould he have recommenced hoſtilities, but on 


account of ſuch enormous and unexpected preten- 


Hons as would have juſtified his cauſe, if 1 


* 


adop oo this 5 that he 15 not only to con- 


firm his former conceſſions, of, abrogating the 


canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and the 
articles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf 
of biſhops, for Which he had fo zealouſſy contend- 
ed! But this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt 


violence which he could impoſe on his diſpoſition | 
and prejudices : He even ſecretly retamed an inten- 
tion of ſeizing favourable opportunities, in, order to 


recover the ground which he had loſt n. And one 
ſteß farther he could not prevail with himſelf to ad- 
vance. The aſſembly, when it met, paid no defer- 


ence to the king's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full in- 


dulgence to their own. They voted epiſcopacy to 
be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He Was 
willing to allow it contrary to the conſtitutions of 


Aug. 17th. 


that church. They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and ca- 
nons as popiſn: He agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. 


They denominated the high commiſſion, tyrann ß: 


He was content to ſet it aſide n. The parliament 
Which ſat after the aſſembly advanced pretenſions 


ee tended to diminiſn the civil e of. the 8 


* Clarendon, "ol. Is 1. 122, 123. | May, p- 46. 


vol. ff. p. 946. m Burnet's Memoirs, p. 154, Ruſt, vol: li | 


p. 98T. . Aden 02 p. 958, 9 5 
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Cc WAP. monarch; and, what probably affeted: Charles. Call 

Wk: moxe,. they were proceeding. to ratify the acts f 

ee aſſembly, when, by the king's inſtructions 9, T 

War e. quaire, the commiſſoner, proxogued them. And 

9 don accgunt of theſe claims, which might have —— 

Foreſeen, was the war renewed; with great advan- 

tages on the ſide of the coverte aud Mann- = 

tages on that of the king. = 

No ſooner had Charles EST 5 1 

Without conditions, than the neceſſity of his affairs 

and his want of money obliged him to diſpand his 

army; and as the ſoldiers had been held together 

ſolely by mercenary views, it was not poſſible wWith⸗ 

out great trouble, and expenee, and loſs: of time, 

again to aſſemble them. The more prudent co- 

venanters had coneluded, that their, pretenfians be- 

ing ſo contrary to the intgreſts, and ſtill more to the 

inclinations of the king, it was likely that they 

mould again be obliged to ſupport. their cauſe by 

arms; and they were therefore careful in diſmiſſing 

their troops, to preſerve nothing but the appear- 

| ance of a pacific. diſpoſition. The officers: had 

5 orders to be ready on the firſt ſummons: The fol- 

| diers were warned not to think the nation ſecure 

from an Engliſh invaſion: And the religious zeal 

Which animated all ranks of men, made them imme- 

Ailiately fly to their ſtandards as ſoon as the trumpet 

E Das ſounded by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders, 

I)! be credit which in their laſt expedition they had 

djLeaquired, by obliging their ſovereign to depart from 

all his pretenſions, gave coprage to ORR» one in 

undertaking this new enterpriſe ... 

64. Iz king, with great difficulty, found: cole 
Kr. 23th» draw tagether an army; but ſoon diſcovered, that 

+ all, ſavings: being gone, and great debts contracted, 

| his revenue would be-. inſufficient to ſupport them, 

An Englifh Parliament, gene fern o lane 

* Ruſhworth, voll fil, p. 955. „o hein K ai eck 

* e * e nagen. wot iii. e {4 Þ 


kind 
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kind eee muſt now; 'calfvertabovs aac WAPP 

years intermiſſion; after the king had” tried many? . 

irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied dif- 1640 
guſts given to the puritanical party; be ſummoned' 4th En © oh 

to aſſemble, anidg the ann ene neceſſities na LU » 

hes ans., AY D816, 5 97 | 

the king zofolhad: to try, whethi: ie houſs' Cv. 
of commons would be more compliant than their 

predeceſſors, and grant him ſupply on any reaſon- 

able terms; the time appointed for the meeting oF 

parliament was late, and very near the time allotted 

for opening the campaign againſt the Scots. After | 

the paſt experience of their illchumour, aud of their 8 

ineroaching diſpoſition, he thought that he could 

not in prudence truſt them with à long ſeſſion, til 

he had ſeen ſome; better proofs of their good inten- 

tions: The urgency of the occaſion, and the little 

time allowed for debate, were reaſons which he re. 

ſexved againſt the malcontents in the hbuſe: And 

an incident had happened, which, he believed, had 

now turniſhed- him with fl more 1 V argue | 

ments. Age 27 . I . „ S Abe 
IE at 5 Traquaire FR intercept ed a leter 

written to the king of France by che Scottiſh mal- 

contents; and had conveyed this letter to the king. 

Charles, partly repenting of the large eoneeſſions 

made to the Scots, partly diſguſted at their freſh: 

inſolence and pretenſions, ſeized this opportunity of 

breaking with them. He had thrown into the 

Tower: lord Loudon; commiſſioner from the cove= 
nanters; one of the perſons Whe had figned the 
treaſonable letter “ And he now laid the matter 

before the parliament, whom he hoped to in fam 
by the reſentment, and alarm bythe) danger; k 
this application to a foreign power. By the meutn t 
of the lord keeper, Finch, 155 diſcovered his wants, '. "BY 
and informed them that he had been able to aſſem- | "= 
ble his army, and to ſubſiſt them, not by any reve- 

don, vol. . "RS: f „936. * | 
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or nue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large 
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debt of above 300;000) pounds which he had con- 


* ry " tracted, and for which he had! given ſecurity upon 


the::crown-lands: He repreſented, that it was 


5 neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the immediate and 


urgent demands of his military armaments: Tha 


the ſeafon was far advanced, the time precious, and 


none of it muſt be loſt in deliberation: That 
though his coffers were empty, they had not been 
exhauſted by unneceſſary pomp, or ſumptuous 


buildings, or any other kind of magnifieence: That 


whatever ſupplies had been levied on his ſubjects, 
had been employed for their advantage and preſerva- 
tion, and like vapours riſing out oſ the earth, and 
athered into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet and re. 
treſhing ſhowers on the ſame fields, from which they 


had at firſt been exhaled: That though he deſired 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance as might prevent for the 


time a total diſorder in the government, he was far 


from any intention of precluding them from their 
right to enquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, and 
to offer him petitions for the redreſs of their 'grieve 
ances; That as much as was poſſible of this ſeaſon 


mould afterwards be allowed them for that purpoſe: 
That as he expected only ſuch ſupply at preſent as 


the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would be 
requiſite to aſſemble them again next winter, when 
they ſhould have full leiſure to conclude Whatever 


buſineſs had this ſeffion been left imperfect and un- 
Rniſned: That the parliament of Ireland had twice 
put ſuch truſt in his good intentions, as to grant 


him, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, a large ſupply, 
and had ever experienced good effects from the con- 
fidence repoſed in him: And that, in every circum- 


ſtance, his people thould find his conduct ſuitable 


10 à juſt, pious, and gracious king, and ſuch as 


wu calculated to promote an entire harmony be- 
tween Prince and parliamen e. 
e Ys: 5 72 Diel Kuſh. 1 . 416. Fo q 7 l * 
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en ee theſe topics, de ſmall: CH P. 


impreſſion on the houſe of commons. By ſome i» . 
legal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious meaſures of the crown, 
and by the couragecus oppoſition which particular 
perſons, amidſt dangers and (hardſhips, had made 


to fhem ; the minds of men, throughout the nation, 
had e ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every honour 
to the refractory oppoſers of the king and the mi- 
niſters. Theſe were the only patriots, the only 
lovers of their country, the only heroes, and, per- 
haps too, the only true Chriſtians. A reaſonable 


compliance with the court was flaviſh. dependence; 
2 regard to the king, ſervile flattery; a confidence 
in his promiſes, ſnameful proſtitution. This genes 
ral caſt of thought, which has, more or leſs, pre- 
vailed in Wagladd, 


much ill in public affairs, never predominated: more 
than during the reign of Charles. The preſemt 
houſe of commons, being entirely compoſed f 
country-gentlemen, who came into parliament with 


all their native prejudices about them, and wWoom 


the crown had no means of influencing, could not 
fail to contain a majority of theſe ſtubborn Patriots. 
ArrAIRS likewiſe, by means of the Scottiſh in- 
ſurrection, and the general diſcontents in England, 


were drawn ſo near to a eriſis, that the leaders of 
the houſe, ſagacious and penetrating, began to fore- 


ſee the confequences; and to hope, that the time; 
ſo long wiſhed for, was now come, when royal au- 


thority maſt fall into a total ſubordination under po- 
Pular aſſemblies, and when public liberty muſt ac- 


quire a. full aſcendant. By reducing the crown to 
neceſſities, they had hitherto found, that the king 


bad been puſhed into violent counſels, which had 
ſerved extremely the purpoſes of his adverſaries: 


And by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was foreſeen 
that his prerogative, undermined on all ſides, muſt, 
. Aal, Lag overthrown, and be no longer dangerous 

ITO: 22 to 


during near a century and a half, 
and Which has been the cauſe of much geed and 
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guck and | latens gave 1 credit er to 
effect all their purpoſes. | 
{Tax houſe of commons, moved by theſe and 
many other obvious reaſons, inſtead of taking notice 
of the king s complaints againſt his Scottiſh ſub- 
: jects, or his e for ſupply, entered imme- 
_ diately upon grievances; and a ſpeech, which Pym 
made them on that ſubject, was much more heark- 
ened to, than that which the lord keeper had deli- 
vered to them in the name of their ſovereign. "The 
ſabje& of Pym' s harangue has been ſufficiently EX 
plained above; where we gave an account of all 
the grievances, imaginary in the church, more real 
in the ſtate, of which the nation, at that time, 5 
loudly complained *. *, The houſe began with exa- 
mining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day 0 | 
the former parliament ; when he refuſed, on accou \ 
of the king's command, to put the queſtion: And | 
they declared it a breach of Privilege. They pror 
_ ceeded next to enquire into the impriſonment and 
proſecution of fir John Elliot, Hollis, and alen- 
tine: The affair of ſhip- money was canvaſſed: 
And plentiful ſubje& of enquiry was, ſuggeſted on all 
hands. Grievances were regularly clafſed u oy e 
three heads; thoſe with regard to Privileges of par- 
lament, to the property of the ſubject, and to re 
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gion”, | The king, ſeeing a large and c 
field opened, prefled them again for ſupply 
finding his meffage ineffectual, he came to the i f 
of 5 and deſired their good offices with the 
commions. The Peers were ſenſible of the kings 
urgent*neceſities; and thought that fopply, on this 
: + Clarendon, vol. i. p. 133. Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 1137. May p. 60. 
+ Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 5 u Idem), ibid. p. 1147 ab 
HOKE! = 4 : occaſion, 
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occaſions. qught; both;j in reaſon YR decency, to 0 HA P. 


go before grievances. They ventured to repreſent 
Fit ſenſe of the matter to the commons; but, their 
interceſhon. did harm. The commons had always 
d, as their peculiar province, the granting of 


DH, 
1. 


ſupplies z. and, though the peers had here gone n 


farther than offering advice, the lower houſe 1 imme- 
diately thought proper to vote ſo unprecedented an 


interpoſition to be a breach of privilege v. Charles, 


in order to bring the matter of ſupply to ſome flue, 
ſolicited the houſe by new meſſages : : And. finding 


that Jhip-money gave great alarm and diſguſt ; be. 


tides informing. them, that he never intended to 
make a conſtant revenue of it, that all the money 
levied had been regularly, with other, great ſums, 
expended on equipping the navy; he now went ſo 
far as to offer them a total abolition of that obnoxi- 
ous claim, by any law which the commons ſhould 
mare proper to preſent to him. In return, he only 
alked, for his neceſſities, a ſupply. of twelve ſub- 
* ſides, about ſix hundred thouſand. pounds, and 
that pa able in three years; but, at the ſame time, 


he le t them know, that, conſidering the ſituation of 


his alleine, a delay would be equivalent to a denial. 5 
The king, though the majority was. againſt him, 
never. had more friends in any houſe of commons; 
ane 2 debate was carried on for two gers with 
rreat. ze: al and warmth on both ſides. 
wy . urged by che partiſans of the Wurz, "that 
the” ny hh -occalion,, which: the fondeſt withes, 
could uggeſt, was now preſented, for removing all 


s and jealouſics between king and people, and. 


155 reconciling their ſovereign, fox ever, to the uſe 
of 5 parliaments, _ That if they, on their part, laid 
aſide all enormous claims and A Mean and pro: 


vided, 1 in a reaſonable manner, for the public neceſ- 


ſities ;, they need ee no ſuſpicion of any i int 

Clarendon, vel. l. p. e al 5 Clarendon, yok i. pls 
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chu v. ſatiable ambition or illegal uſutpation in the erb wn. 8 
Noe wo That though due regard had not always been paid, 
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during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet 
no invaſion of them had been ältogether deliber 
and voluntary; much lels, the reſult of wäntop t) 
ranny and injuſtice; and ſtill leſs, of a formed: 2 
ſign to ſubvert the conſtitution. That to repoſe a 
reafonable' confidence in the king, and generouſly to 
1 aupply his preſent wants, Which proceeded' neither 
from prodigality nor miſcondu&, would be the true 
means of gaining on his generous nature, and ex- 
torting, by gentle violence, ſuch conceſſions as 
were requiſite for the eſtabliſhment of public: liberty. | 
That he had promiſed,” not only on the word of a 
prince, but alſo on that of a gentleman (the expref- | 
ion which he had been pleaſed to uſe), thats ler 
the ſupply was granted, the parliament mould {Hl 
have liberty to continue their deliberations: Could 


ke 


it be ſuſpected, that any man, any prince, much 


4s. 


leſs ſuch a one, whoſe word was, as yet, ſacred and 
Inviolate, would, for To ſmall à motive; forfeit his 
*honour, and, withit: all future truſt and confidence, 
y breaking a promile, ſo public and ſo: ifolemn'? 
That even if the parliament ſhould be deceived Mr 
| repoſing this confidence in him, they / Ee . 
nanny thing, nor incurred any danger; ſihee it * | 
_ evidently neceſſary, for the ſecurity of public peace, 
to ſupply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs the | 
Scottiſh rebellion. That he had ſo far füited his 
firſt demands to their prejudices, that he only Alke 
a ſupply for a few months, and was willing, after fo 
fort a truſt from them, to fall again into depend. | 
ence, and to truſt them for his farther ſupport 
and ſubfiſtence. That'if he now ſeemed! to deſire 
ſomething farther,” he alſo made them, in retürn, a 
Conſiderable offer, and was willing, for the future, 


tc depend on them for a reyenue, which was quite 


neceſſary for public honour and ſecurity. That the 
| nature of the FOO Son ned a mtr. 
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if they ſhould refuſe it on their Parts, eſpecially, with 
_ circumſtances of ſuch. outrage and. indignity; What 
could be expected but a tatal diſſolution of govern- 
ment, and violent factions, followed by the moſt 
dangerous conyulfions and inteſtine diſorders ?? 
IN oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was urge 


by. the malcontent party, that the court had diſco- 


vered, on their part, but few ſymptoms of that mu- 
tual confidence to which they now ſo kindly, invited 
the commons. That eleven years intermiſſion of 
parliaments, the longeſt that was to be found in 
the Engliſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the 


jealouſy entertained againſt the people; or rather of 
deſigns, formed for the ſuppreſſion. of all their liber- 


ties and privileges. That the miniſters might well 
plead neceſſity, nor. could any thing, indeed, be a 
ſtronger proof of ſome invincible neceſſity, than 


their embracing a meaſure, for which they had con- 
ceived. ſo violent an averſion, as the aſſembling of 


an Engliſh parliament. That this neceſſity, how- 


ever; Was purely miniſterial, not national: And if 


the ſame. grievances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under 


Which this nation itſelf. laboured, had puſhed the 


1233 


331 
ä tual 3 between king and 3 And H AP. 


W 


1640. 


Scots. to extremities; Was it lite that the Eng- a 


liſh ſhould forge. theis. own. chains, by . impoſing 


chains. on their unhappy neighbours? That the an- 
cient practice of parliament was to give grievances. 
the precedency of ſupply; and this order, ſo care- 
| fully obſeryed.by their, anceſtors, was. founded on a 
jealouſy inherent in the conſtitution, and was never 


interpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the preſent 


ſorkreign. That a practice, which had been up- 
held, during 
could not, in common prudence, be departed from, 
where ſuch undeniable reaſons for ſuſpicion had 


been afforded. That it was xidiculous to plead the 


advanced ſeaſon, and the urgent oceaſion for ſupply.; 


when, it plainly. appeared: Shak: in order to afford a 
| LEASE 5 | | Heh Frein 


times the moſt favourable to liberty, 
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retence: for this topics. and to ſeduce the nn | 
great political contrivance had been employed. That 


—— 78 the writs for elections were iſſued early in the Win- 


ter; and if the meeting of parliament. had not pur- 
poſely been delayed till ſo near the commencement 
of military operations, there had been leifure fuffi- 
cient. to have redreſſed all national grievances, and 


10 have proceeded aſterwards to an examination of 
wa king's occaſion for ſupply. That the intention 


of: ſo groſs an artifice was to engage the commons, 


under pretence of neceſſity, to violate the regular 


order of parliament; and a precedent of that kind 
being once eſtabliſhed, no inquiry into public mea. 
ſures would afterwards be permitted: That fearcely 
any argument more unfavourable could be pleaded 
for ſupply, than an offer to aboliſh ſh yu Rebphng s 


2 taxation the moſt illegal, and the moſt 


3 
hah 


1 
LE. 


Th 
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& tenſions of a like nature, in hopes of reer theml | 


that had ever, in any reign, been impoſed — ba 
nation: : And that, by bargaining for the remiſſion 
of that. duty, the commons would, in a manner, 
ratify the authority by which it had been levies ; 3, at 
leaſt, give encouragement, for adyancing new; pre- 


on like advantageous conditions . 
ITRkEsk reaſons, joined to e many acetat 
humour, ſeemed to ſway, with the greater number : 
But, to make the matter worſe, fur Harry Vane, aha 
ſecretary, told the commons, without any authority 
from the king, that nothing leſs than twelve fuby 

fidies;would be accepted as a compenſation for the 
abolition of ſhip-money. This aſſertion, proceed u 
from the indiſcretion, if we are not rather to eall it 
be treachery, of Vane, - diſpleaſed the honſe, hy 


owing a ſtiffneſs and. rig! idity in the king, which; 


in A elaim ſo ill grounded, was deemed. inexcuſahle 


Ve are informed likewiſe, that ny men, whe 


vere: 0 'the ſtate of the 


* Garendop, .. 
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CHARLES. W 


tirn take fate; that the amount MY twelve 
ſubſidies was a greater ſum than could be found in 


all England. Such were the happy ignorance and = | 


inexperience of thoſe times, with regard totanes ! 
Tux king was in great doubt and perplexity. He 
Ge, that his friends in the houſe were outnumbered 
by his enemies, and that the ſame counſels were ſtill 
prevalent, which had ever bred ſuch oppoſition and 
diſturbance. Inſtead of hoping that any ſupply 
would be granted him, to carry on war againſt the 
Scots, whom the majority of the houſe regarded as 
their beſt friends th firmeſt allies; he expected 
every day, that they would preſent him an addreſs 
for making peace with thoſe rebels. And if the 
houſe met again, a vote, he was informed, would | 
certainly paſs,” to blaſt his revenue of ſhip-mo 
and thereby renew all the oppoſition, which, voy 
e much difficulty, he had ſurmounted, in levying | 
that taxation. here great evils lie on all tides, - 
if is difficult to follow the 'beſt counſel; nor is it 
any wonder that the king, whoſe capacity was not 
equal to ſituations of ſuch extreme delipacy, ſhould 


Haſtily-have formed and executed tlie reſolution of x iſle: 


diſſolving this parliament ; A meaſure; however, of tion. 
which he ſbon after repented, and which the ſuble- 
quent events, more than any convincing reaſon, in- 
clined everyone to condemn. The laſt parliament; 
which ended with ſuch rigour and violence, had yet, 

at firſt; covered their intentions with greater aps 


rance of moderation than ae parkament NE: „5 


hitherto aſſumed. 
AN abrupt and violent didolution nakrelly⸗ _ | 
cite diſeontents among the people, who uſually por | 
entire confidence in their eee and expect 
from them the redreſs of all-grievances. As if there - 
were not already ſufficient Sidon of complaint, 
yy * bank or, in thoſe” n, nen 
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o. pn from experience he might have been ſenſible were 
ſo dangerous and unpopular. Bellaſis and ſir 2 
—— Hotham were ſummoned. before the. council; and | 
refuſing to give any account of their conduct in par- 
f liament, were committed to priſon. All the peti- 
1 5 tions and complaints, which had been ſent to the 
£ 0 ee religion, were demanded from 5 . 
chairman of that committee; and on his refuſal to 
deliver them, he was ſent to the Tower. ; The 
| 7 and even the pockets, of the earl of War- 
b uic and lerd Broke, before the expiration.« of privi- 
| lege, were ſearched, in expectation of finding trea-. 
ſonable papers. Theſe acts of authority were inter- 
preted, with ſome a pearance af reaſon, to be inva- 
ſions on the right of national aſſemblies *.. But the 
king, after the firſt provocation which he met. wi with,, 
never ſufficiently reſpected the privileges of parlia 
| ment; and by his example, he farther confi 
* their reſolution, when they ſhould 3 power, to 
pay like diſregard to the prerogatives of the crown. 
TrovcH the parliament was diffolved, the cons, 
vocation was: ſtill, allowed to ſit; a practice 10 2 
which, ſince the reformation, there were; but few. 
. inſtances*, , and which was for that reaſon, ſuppoſed. 
by many to be irregular. Beſides granting to the 
king a ſupply from the ſpirituality, and framing, 
many canons, the convocation, alous of like inno- 


vations with thoſe which had taken place in Scots, 
land, impoſed an oath on the clergy, and the gra | 


duates in the univerſities, by which every one ſwore. 

to maintain the eſtabliſhed ea of, en 
b archbiſniops, biſhops, deans, chapters, c. 
Theſe A in the ls, ic humour. of 


IN 0 2 


755 53s > vj ere 
2% oo Ruſb:.vol. ii. . 55 May, p 3 pi 
There was one in 586. See Mae archbiſhop 1 p. Ba: 
The : authority of the convocation was indeed, in moſt relpects, Inde-" 
pendent of the parliament, and there was no reaſon, which required 
the one to be diſſolved . e of by 0 Ai . 5 
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all authority was now fuppoſed to be centered. And 165. . 


nothing, beſides, could afford more ſubject of rid 
cule, than an oath, Which contained an et cælers in 
the midſt of it. eee, eee ee 
- "Tar people, who generally hemd the convocas Diſcon⸗ 
tion as much as they revered the parliament, could . 
ſcarcely be reſtrained from inſulting. and abufin 
this aſſembly; and the king was obliged' to 588 
them guards, in order to protect them. An attack 
too was mate during the night upon Laud, in his 
palace of Lambeth, by above 500 perſons; an he 
found it neceſſary to fortify himſelf for his defence. 
A multitude, confiſting of two thoufand ſectaries, 
entered St. Paul's, where the high commiſſion their 
fat; tore down the benches; and cried out, N 
biſhop, no high commiſſion * All theſe inftances of 
diſcontent were preſages of ſome great revolution; 
had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient {kill to diſcern the 
ger, or Caltctent power to provide againſt i 3 
15 this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was in vain 
t the king iſſued a declaration, in order to con” 
nc His pope of the neceflity, which he lay under, 
of difſolving the laſt parliament *. ' The chief topis 
on which 2 inſiſted, Nas, that the commons imi- 
_ tated the bad example of all their predeceſſors of late' 
ae making continual encroachments on his 
tho nlüring his Whole adminiſtration and 
u every circumſtance of public 
im et, ald t their indirect Gr: fin and 
Ea aig with their. king for ſupply; as if no- 
| to be giyen him but what he ſhould 
purchaſe, either wh uitting ſomewhat of his royal 
prerogative, or by Bu ing and leſſening his 
e eee . . Theſe Fa, he ae 88 
28 Whitlocke;p. 33% 15 e Dogade, 9: 605 Clarendong wet L pg. 
© Dugdale, p 65. n Ruſhworth, vol. iii. p. Dee 
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CHAP. -eontrary to che maxims of their anceſtors; and theſe 
an Practices were totally incompatible with monarchy. 
2640. Tux king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſi- 
dies, was obliged to have recourſe to other expedi- 
ents, in order to ſuppl 1 his urgent neceſſities. The 
ececleſiaſtical fubſidies ferved him in ſome ſtead; and 
it ſeemed but juſt, that the clergy ſhould contribute 
do a war, which was in a great meaſure” of their 
dom raiſing k. He borrowed money from his mini- 
ſters and courtiers; and ſo much was he beloved 
among them, that above 300, oo pounds were 
ſubſeribed in a few days: 1 hough nothing ſurely 
-could be more diſagreeable to a prince, full of dig- 
nity, than to be a burthen on his friends, inſtead of 
being a ſupport to them. Some attempts were made 
towards foreing a loan from the citizens; but {till 


repelled by the ſpirit of liberty, which was now be⸗ 


come unconquerable. A loan of 40,000 pounds 


was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, Who had 
bullion in the Tower, expoſed to the attempts of | 
the king. Coat and conduct- money for the ſoldiery 
was levied on the counties; an ancient practice, 
but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed. by the petition ef 
right. All the pepper was bought frokn the Paſt 
India company upon truſt, and fold; at a great diſ. 
count, for ready money“. A ſcheme was Propeſed 
for coining two or three kaddred thoufand poufds of 
baſe money. Such were the extremities te which 
Charles was ech The freſſi difficulties whieh, 
- amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes, were every day raiſed, 
with regard to the payment of ſhip- money, obliged 
him to exert continual acts of authority, augmented 
the diſcontents of the ce and inereaſed his in- 
agen d e ee 15 e eee 
CCC 
8 gee 10 21 x the 2nd of the volume, ; i May, p. 48. 
1 Ruſh. vol. iii. 1 1187. 1 m Idem, vol. i. p. 168, 
1 May, p. 63. 9 Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 1216. May, P. 63. 
* Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 1173. 1182. 1184. 1299, 1260. 20 1404. 
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1 HE RY expedients, nn enabled the en nk” P. 
- though with great difficulty, to march his III. 
army, conſiſting of 19,000: foot and 2000 horſe . 

Ihe earl of Northumberland was appointed general: 
Ihe earl of Strafford, who was called over from Ire- 
land, bete eee: Lord Conway, general of 
the horſe. A ſmall fleet was thought ſufficient © 
ſerve the purpoſes of this expedition 
So great are the effects of zeal and tninley, 
that the Scottiſh army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, 
were ſooner ready than the king's; and they-mareh- 
edi to · the borders of England. To engage them to 
proceed, beſides their general knowledge of the ſe- 
eret diſeontents of that kingdom, lord Saville had 
forged. a letter, in the name of ſix noblemen the 
moſt gonſiderable ef England, by which the Scots 
vere invited to aſſiſt chair] neighbours, in procuring 
an redreſs of grievances :. Notwithſtanding theſe 
Parlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, the cove- 
nanters ſtill preſerved the moſt. pathetio and moſt 
ſuhmiſſive language; ; and entered England, they 0th aug, 
laid, with no other view, than to obtain acceſs to 
the king's preſenee, and lay their humble petition at 
bis royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they were 
oppoſed by a detachment of 4, 300 men under Con- 
way, Who ſeemed reſolute to diſpute with them the 

8 + paſſage of the river. The Scots firſt entreated them _ 
With great civility, not to ſtop them in their maren 

t their gracious ſovereign; and then attacked them 

With great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed the 
reſt from their ground. Such a panic ſeized the 23th Aug. 
Whole Engliſh army, that the forces at Newceaſtle Rout at | 
fled immediately to Durham; and not yet thinking 7 
themſelves ſafe, they deſerted: ren 5 . Tee 

treated into Vorkſhire „ 
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CHAS IE Scots took poſſeſſion of N le; and 
Eu though ſufficientiy elated with their victory, they 
. Preferved-exatt diſcipline, and perſevered in their 
reſolution of paying for every thing, in order ſtill 
to maintain the appearance of an amicable corre- 
ſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched 
meſſengers to the king, who'wasarived-at: Vork; 
and they took care, after the advantage which they 
had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyal. 
_ ty; duty, and ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and they 
even made apologies, be 5 Gora contrition, 
for their „C00 doniong ed it aoplt 
"CHARLES: Was in a very: diſtreſſed ws; OS The 
nation: was univerſally and highly di The 
army was diſcouraged, and began likewiſe | to be 
diſeontented, both from the contagion of general 
diſguit, and as an excuſe for their miſbehaviour, 
which they: were deſirous of repreſenting rather as 
ant of will than of courage to fight. The treafury 
= too was quite exhauſted, and every expedient. for 
=  _  fupply had been tried to the uttermoſt. No event 
il bad happened, but what might have been foreſeen 
38 neceſſary, at leaſt: as very probable; yet ſuck. 
was the king's ſituation, that no proviſion could be 
made, nor was even any cdi taken againſt 
Beira eigene), bb dg 
Treaty at IN order to roars the: e of the Scots 
Kippou. upon him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named 
| ſaxteen Englith- rk caged who met with eleven 
Scottiſn commiſſioners at Rippon. The earls of 
Hlertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, | War >; Eſſex; i Hol 
Hand, Briſtol, and "Berkſhire, the lords Kimbolton, 
Wharton, Dunſmare;: Paget, Broke, Saville, Pau- 
let, and Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by the 
king; all of them popular men, and conſequently 
ſuppoſed nowiſe averſe to the 11 1 0 nee or 
une es, that nation“. > 0064 ig t ee Auſt 
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man poſſeſſed more vigour: of mind than the king 
or any ofthe council. He adviſed Charles rather 
to put all to hazard, than ſubmit to ſuch unworthy | 
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titioning for a parliament; the great point to Which 
all men's projects at this time tended v. Twelve 


noblemen preſented a petitionto the ſame purpoſe . 
But the king contented himſelf with ſummoning a 


great council of the peers at York ; a meaſure which , 


had formerly been taken in caſes of ſudden ęmex- 


geney, but Which, at preſent, could ſerye to little 
purpoſe. Perhaps the king, who dreaded above all 


things the houſe. of commons, and ho expected no 


ſupply from them on any reaſonable terms, thought 


that in his preſent diſtrefles he might be enabled to 
levy ſupplies by the authority 5 the peers alone. 
But the employing ſo long the plea of a neceſſity 
which appeared diſtant and doubtful, rendered it 
impoſſible for him to avail himſelf. of | a: neceſſity. 
which was now at laſt become reals urgent, and i int 


Be Nonllimbaland's. ; 1 the 8 man, of 
the army had devolved on Strafford. This, — 


terms as were likely to be impoſed upon him. The 


lofs ſuſtained at Newburn, he ſaid, was inconſider- 
able; and though a panic had for the time ſeized 


the amy, that event was nothing ſtrange among 
new levied troops; and the Scots being in the ſame 
condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 
to a like accilent. His opinion therefore was, that 


the King ſhould puſh forward, and attack the Scots 
and bring the affair to a quick degiſion; and if, he 


vere ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal 


him, than what, from his inactivity, he would:cers/ 
e torts 10 ban 9 70 pro would 
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0 1 1 P. be to execute this proſect, he ordered an aſſault to 


e 


, be made on iſome quarters of the Scots, and he 
gained an advantage over them. No ceflation of 


arms had as yet been agreed to during the treaty 
: 5 at Rippon; yet great clamour prevailed, on ant 


pp of this act of hoſtility. And when it was known 


that the officer who conducted the attack was a pal 
piſt, a violent outery was raiſe&-againiſt! the King; 
for employing that e ſect in che murder of lng 
proteltant fubjects *. CCC JI 
Ar may be worthy of: reilarith that Jeveedt' mils 
tinies had ariſen among the ':Engliſh/ troops, -when 
marching to join the army; and ſome officers/had 
been murdered, merely on fuf picion of their being 
piſts . The petition of git had aboliſhed- all 
martial law; and by an inconvenience which na⸗ 


turally attended the plan, as yet new and unform- 


ed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found abſo: 
Jutely impoſſible for the generals to govern the army, 
by all the authority which the king could legally 
confer upon them. The lawyers had declared, 
that martial law could not be exerciſed; except in 


the very preſence of an enemy and becauſè itchad 
been found neceſſary to execute a mutineer, the 


generals thought it àdviſable, for their own ſafety; 
to apply for a pardon from the crown. This weak 
neſs, however, was carefully concealed from the 
army; and lord Conway ſaid, that if any lawyer 
were ſo imprudent as to diſeover the ſecret to the 
ſoldiers,” it would be neceflary inſtantly to refute 


him, and to hang the ned mn by ſentence of 


| A court-martial 6.3 


AN army new levied, undiſciplined,' frightened, 


Kein dae, ill- paid, and {governed by no proper au- 


thority, was very unfit 


r withſtanding a victorious 
and high-ſpirited enemy, and 5 in 8 


a diſcontented and zealous nation. 


2 Clarendon, vol. I. p 159. , a Ruſh. ; vol Ws p. 1790, 
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- CHARLES, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the © a 12 
torrent, at laſt determined to yield to it: And as he 0 5 
foreſaw that the great council of the peers would ad- 2640. 
viſe him to call a parliament," he told them in his PR 
firſt ſpeech, that he had already taken this reſolution. council of 
He informed them likewiſe, that the queen, in a the . 
letter which the had written to him, had very ear. 
neſtly recommended that meaſure. This good prince, 
who was extremely attached to his conſort, and who 
paſſionately wiſhed to render her popular in the na: 
tion, forgot not, amidſt all his diſ treſes the intereſts 
of his domeſtic: tenderneſs *. roo. eo eee 
I order to fubſiſt both armies a the king Was 
obliged, in order to fave the northern counties, to 
pay his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſtring 
a loan of 20000 pounds. And the peers at Vork, 
whoſe authority was now much greater than that of 
their ſovereign, joined in the ſame requeſt . So © 
low was this 3 ee N in the eyes ol ä 
own. ſubje&s! - Coe SI Td 
As many AiGealties ena in tk negotiation 
uith the Scots, it was propoſed to transfer the tr 
feln Ripon? to London: A propoſal willingly ems 
braced by that nation, who were now ſure of treats 
ing with advantage, in a place where the king, they 
foreſaw, Would be in a manner a priſoner, in the 
midſt of his ee deren and 3 deters 
| mined friends «STK! 43 „ on ; * "> FEES 
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7 (HE e of aiſpuſt rb for. above thirty 
J years, had daily been multiplying in England, 
were now come to full maturity, and threatened the 
kingdom with ſome great revolution or convulſion. 
The uncertain and undefined limits of prerogative” 
and privilege had been eagerly diſputed during that 
whole period; and in every controverſy between! 
prince and people, the queſtion, however doubtful, 
had always been decided by each party in favour of 
its own pretenſions. Tos lightly, perhaps, moved 
by the appearance of neceſſity, the king had even 
aſſumed powers incompatible with the principles f 
limited government, and had rendered it impoſſible 
for his moſt zealous: partizans entirely to har his): 
conduct, except by topics ſo unpopular, that they 
were more fitted, in the preſent diſpoſition of mens 
minds, to inflame, than appeaſe, the general dif. 
content. Thoſe great ſupports of public authority, 
law. and religion, had likewiſe, by the unbounded 
compliance of judges and prelates, loſt much of 
their influence over the people or rather had in a 


great meaſure Sons over to the ſide of faction; and 


Bonis! 57 i Authored | 
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as 


Authoriſed the ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion. c HA * 


The nobility, alſo, whom the king had no means 


of retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to * 
their rank, had been ſeized with the general diſcon 


tent, and unwarily threw themſelves into the ſcale 
which already too much to preponderate. 
Senſible of ſome incroachments which had been 
made by royal authority, men entertained no jea- 
louſy of the commons, whole enterpriſes for the ac- 
quiſition. of power had ever been covered wich the 
appearance of public good, and had hitherto gone 
no farther than ſome diſappointed efforts and endea- 
vouts. The progreſs of the Scottiſh malcontents 
reduced the crown to an entire dependence for ſup- 
ply : Their union with the popular party in England 
brought great acceſſion of authority to the latter: 
The near proſpect of ſucceſs rouſed all latent mur- 


murs and pretenſions which had hitherto been held'” + + 1 2 


in ſuch violent conſtraint: And the torrent of ge- 


neral inclination and opinion ran ſo ſtrongly againſt” 


the court, that the king was in no ſituation to refuſe 
any reaſonable demands of the popular leaders, either 
for defining or limiting the powers of his preroga- 
tive. Even many exorbitant claims, in his preſent” 
ſituation, would probably be made, and muſt necef- 
ſarily be complied with. 70 18 HE tt 0544 „ 3 
TRE triumph of the malcontents over the church 
was not yet ſo immediate or certain. Though the 
political and religious puritans mutually lent aſſiſt.- 
ance to each other, there were many who joined the 
former, yet declined all connexion with the latter 
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The hierarchy had been eſtabliſhed in England ever 


ſince the reformation: The Romiſh church, in all 
ages, had carefully maintained that form of eeele- 
ſiaſtical government: The ancient fathers too bore 
teſtimony to epiſcopal juriſdiction: And though 
parity may ſeem at firſt to have had place among 
Chriſtian paſtors, the period during which it pre- 
vailed was ſo ſhort, that few undiſputed traces of it 
een 10 remained 
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zealous partizans inferred thence the divine deft. 
Able: right: of prelacy: Others regarded that inſtitu- 


navelty led ſome to adopt the new rites and diſci- 
Pline of the purirans, the reverence to. antiquity 
xetained many in their attachment to the liturgy and 
government of the church. It behoved, therefore, 
the zealous innovators: in parliament to proceed with 
ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting all mea- 


uͤres Which reduced the powers of the crown, they 
| hoped to diſatm the king, whom they juſtly re- 


garded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to 


be the determined patron of the hierarchy. By de- 
claiming againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments and 
tyranny of the prelates, they endeayoured to-carty 

the nation, from a hatred of their perſons, to an 


oppoſition againſt. their office and character. And 
when men were inliſted in party, it would net be 


into many meaſures, for Which they formerly enter - 


tained the greateſt averſion. Though the new ſeg- 


taries compoſed not, at at firſt, the majority of the 
nation, they were inJamed, as is uſual among inno- 
vators, with extreme zeal for their opinions, Their 
-unſurmountable paſſion, diſguiſed to themſelves, as 


well as to others, under the appearance af holyffer- 


Wours, Was well qualified to make proſelytes, and 
£2 to ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And 


one furious enthuſiaſt was able, by his ative, in- 


| Walt to ſurmount the indolent efforts; of many 
ober and reaſonable antagoniſts. III n 63 i 
1) Wren: the nation, therefore, was ſo generally 
___ difcontented,; and little ſuſpicion. was entertained ef 
any deſign to ſubvert. the church and monarchy an 
wonder: that almoſt all elections ran in favour of 


thoſe who, by their high pretenſions to piety and 
patriotiſm, had-encouraged the Matten prejudices. 


©. 
; oh 
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diffcult, they thought, to lead them by: degrees 


d the king's: in- : 
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N the choice of à ſpeaker; A CHA b. 
had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of LIV. 
London; to that important truſt: But ſo little intereſt 14, 
did the erown at that time poſſeſs in the nation, 

that Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not 
only in London, but in every other place where 1 ut 

was attempted : And the king was obliged to make 
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n the chaice of fpeaker fall on Lenthal, à lawyer of 
ſome character, but not lanrienen nag i6d for 10 | 
high and diſſicult an office fri oe 7h Anek | 


Tux eager expectations of men with rtd to a Meeting 
parliament, ſummonedat-ſo'critieal a juncture, and of the . 
during fuch'general diſcontents; a parliament which, muy 
from the ſituation of public affairs, could not be Nov. 3. 
abruptly diſſolved, and which was to execute every 
thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments; theſe 
fene ſo important and intereſting, engaged the 
attendance of all the members; and the houſe of 3 
6 ebmmenb was never obſerved to be, from the be- | 
ginning, fo full and numerous. Without any in- 
*torval „therefore, they entered upon buſineſs; and, 
unanimous conſent, they immediately ſtruck a 
W Which ng, in a manner be rc arr a8 5 deci- 
N CCC % ain 
un eart of 'Strafford was confiderad/ as: ::ohief 
miniſter; both on account of the credit which he 
poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence — 
of. accidents, this man laboured under the ſevere 95 9 
batred of all the three nations which compoſed the - 
(Britiſh monarchye The Scots, whoſe authorit 7 
now ran extremely high, looked on him as the capi- 
tal enemy of their country, and one whoſe:countels 
and inffuence they had moſt reaſon to apprehend. 
He had engaged the parliament» of Ireland to ad- 
vance large fubſidies, in order to ſupport a War 
heine meme He had levied an army of 900 men, 
89 1 142 4 TIT E 5143: L948 is BE . 21 111 37.17 "BO 
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C 10 p. with which he had menaced all their weſtern eoaſt: 
He had obliged the Scots, who lived under his g 
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vernment, to renounce the covenant,” their national 
idol: He had, in Ireland, proclaimed the Scortiſhy 
covenanters rebels and traitors, even before the 
king had iſſued any ſuch declaration againſt them in | 
— And he had ever Aiffuaded: his maſter 
againſt the late treaty and ſuſpenſion of arms; which 
he regarded as dangerous and difoncurable. 86 


avowed and violent were the Scots in their reſent · — 
ment of all theſe mea 


| ſend commiſſioners to treat at Vork, as was at firſt 


res, that they had refuſed to 


d; becauſe, they ſaid, the lieutenant of Ire» ; 
their- capital enemy, being general .of the 


be force, had there he def command. and 


r end feſt as Fearing ho as: Aoxdtibes 
tenant; had governed Ireland during eight years 
with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but 
with very little popularity. In a nation ſo averſe to 


the Engliſh government and religion, theſe v. 
virtues were ſufficient to draw on him the — 2 f 


2 - hatred. The manners too and character of this 


eat man, thou ugh to all full of- courteſy, and to His 
fiend full of a © were, at bottom, haughty, | 
and ſevere. His authority and inf uence, 


| hes the time of his government, had been un- 

limited; but no ſ ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, than 
the concealed averſion of the nation blazed up at 

once; and the Iriſh parliament uſed ne aue ieee 
to aggravate the charge againſt him 


rn er 2 univerſal diſcontent which perde in Dig 


were ainſt the court, was all pointed towards the 
Strafford; though without any particular! 


| pac but becauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate - 


whom the king moſt favoured and moſt truſted. 
His extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune 


conſiderable: Vet envy attended his ſudden and 


CG elevation. And his former *aſfociates in po- 
8 . pular 
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him as the great apoſtate of the commonwealth; 
whom it behoyed them to ſacrifice as à vittiim to 
public juſtice. FCC 315697 239% ES EE hos 
-STRAFFoRD,: ſenſible of the load of popular pre- 
jadiees under which he laboured, would/gladly ies! 
deelined attendanee in parliament ;-and! he' begged. 
the king's permiſſion to withdraw himſelf to his go. 
vernment of Ireland, at leaſt to remain at the heads 


of the army in Yorkſhire ; where-manyiopportunisr | 


ties, he hoped, would offer; by reaſon of his difs 1 
tance; to elude: the attacks of his enemies. 


Charles, who had entire confidence in the earl's ba- 
pacity, thought that his counſels would beextremely-! 


uſeful during the critical ſeſſion which approached- 
And when Strafford ſtill inſiſted on the danger df 
his appearing amidſt ſo many enraged enemies, the 
king, little apprehenſive that his own. authority was 
ſo ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, and 
aſſured him, that not a hair of bis head een be 
touched by ther parliament t. Es 1 10 


Ry : 
7 wn 


pular counſels, finding that. he owed his adrance. c ai, 
ment to the deſertion of their cauſe;-repreſented! E 


vd : 


No fooner was Strafford's tion) known, — ad 1th Nov. 


concerted attack was made upon him in the houſe 
of eommons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied: diſcourſe, 
divided into many heads after his manner, enume- 
rated all the grievances under which the nation 
laboured; and, from a complication of ſuch Hart 
ſions, inferred, that a deliberate plan had been 
formed of changing entirely the frame of govern- 
— and ſubverting the ancient laws and liberties 


of che kingdom b. Could any thing, he faid, in- Stara 
creaſe/our. indignation againſt ſo enormous and cri- d en- 


minal a project, it would be to find, that, during 
the reign of the bM: of princes, the conſtitution 
had been endangered by the end of miniſters, 8 
Mane virtues of Kok bg Hara on 
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— pernicious eounſel. | 
- added he, from what fountain theſe waters of bitter 
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iſt. inquires: 


"3+ ye. 


iow-;- and though: doubtleſs. many evil counſel . 

lors will be found to have contributed their endea- 
vours, yet is there one who challenges the infamous 
pre: eminence, and who, by his courage, enterpriſe, 
and capacity, is entitled to the firſt place among 


theſe betrayers of their country. HE is the Earl of. 


Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and preſident of the 
council by Vork, who in both places, and in all 
other provinces Where he has been entruſted with 


authority, / has raiſed ample monuments of tyranny, 


and will appear from a ſurvey. of his actions to be 
the chief promoter of every arbitrary council... S/ me 
_ inſtances: ofimperious expreſſions, às Well as actions, 
were given by Pym; who afterwards entered into a 
more perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endea- 


voured to expoſe his whole character and manners. 


The auſtere genius of Strafford, occupied in the 
purſuits of ambition, had not rendered his breaſt 
altogether inacceſſible to the tender paſſions, r 
ſecured him from the dominion of the fair; and in 
that ſullen age, when the irregularities of . 
were more reproachful than the moſt odious crimes, 
theſe weakneſſes were thought worthy of being 
mentioned, together / with his treaſons, before e 
great an aſſembly. And, upon, the whole, the gra- 
tor concluded, that it belonged to the houſe ta pro- 
vide a remedy proportionable to the diſeaſe, and to 
prevent the farther miſchiefs juſtly to be appre· 
hended from the influence ich this man had age:; 
<p over the meaſures and counſels; of their; {ayes 
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reign *. 
SIR John.Clotworthy;an-Iriſh gentlemany fir john 


Ilotham of ,Yorkſhire, and many others, entered 
e into the ſame topics: And, after ſeveral hours, ſpent 


in bitter invective, when the doors were latkach , in. 

order to prevent all diſcovery of their purpole 3 ; it 
„ LOendodynakligurſts | 

„ 9 of * 4 * TY 
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| duct. 


| 13 firſt to 


cenfure of paſt meaſures, 
. eleape-the ſevere ſeruting: o of the commons; e 


WALES LAOT2 11 


vas moved in ſequence e of the reſolution Sar. Bes 
| bw qu Strafford ſhould immediately be i m 
ar ago 


treaſon,” This motion was received 


rent by any teſtimony in favour of the carbs con- 
Lord Falkland alone, though known: to be: 
his enemy, modeſtly defired the houſe to conſider” 
whether it would not better ſuit the 
Uigeſt by a committee many of 
thoſe culars which had been mentioned, before 
they tent up an accuſation againſt him. It was in- 

geniouſſy anſwered by Pym, that ſuch à delay: 


night robably blaft all their hopes, and put it out 
of thi power” to proceed any farther in the proſe- 


N hat when Strafford ſhould: learn, that ſo 
many of his enormities were diſcovered, his con- 


gravity. of their”: 


— 


er | approbation;- nor was there; = =! 
: the Pm pare perſon that offered to ſtoꝑ the tor 


icience- -would dictate” his condemnation ; > 'and ſo 


great was his power and credit, he would -imme- 


_— procure'the-diflojution of the parliament, or 


attempt ſome other deſperate meaſure for his own 


preſervation: That the commons were only — 


; and it was the province of the peers to 


Jetermine, de ſuch a complication of enormous 


ctimes, in one perſon, did not amount to the higheſt 


ctüne known by the law *; Without farther de. 
ow rhe impeachment was voted : Pym was choſen 
0 barry it up to the lords: Moſt of the houſe ac- 

ompanied him on ſo agreeable an errand: And 
Strufford, who had juſt entered the houſe of s 
and who' little expelled! fo ſpeedy a proſecution, was 
immediately; upon this general charge, ordered i into 
cuſtody, with ſeveral fymptoms of violent or my 
in his judges; as well as in his profecutors.” 
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I che inquiry concerning grievances and ante [Land fats 
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0 H & 7. were led too, in their accuſation WY that prelate, as 


n * 


well by their prejudices againſt his whole order, as 

by the extreme. antipathy which his intemperate zeal 
had drawn upon him. After a deliberation, which 
ſcarcely laſted half an hour, an impeachment of hi gh 


trreaſon was voted againſt this ſubject, the firſt, EH 
in rank and in favour, throughout the kingdom. 


n 
— 


Though this incident, conſidering the example of 


Strafford's impeachment and the preſent diſpoſition 


of the nation and parliament, needed be no ſurpriſe . 
to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, When 
the accuſation was ' preſented. The commons them 
ſelves, he ſaid, though his accuſers, did not believe 
him guilty, of the crimes with which they charged him : 
An indiſcretion which next day, upon more mature 


: | deliberation, he deſired leave to retract; but ſo little 


favourable were the peers, that they ae him this 
advantage or indulgence. Laud alſo was imme- 


dilately, upon this general charge, ſequeſtered from 


1 
5 


parliament, and committed to cuſtody . 
TER capital article inſiſted on againſt theſe 2 
great men, was the deſign which the commons ſup 


Poſed to have been formed, of ſubverting the laws and 


conſtitution of England, and. introducing 2 arbitrar) 
and unlimited authority into the kingdom. Of all 
the king's miniſters, no one was ſo obnoxious in this 
3 as the lord 15 155 Finch. He it Was, ne 


n 


125 declered U publict, © that while he was 2 an 
order of council ſhould always, with him, be equi- 


valent to a law. To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure 


I . e e xol. . 5. 1. | Whitlocke, Pe On Ruſhyeorth, 
vol, 85 p. 1365. e 5 : 
. £ of 
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of Mes he dettred to be heard? at their 1 0 1 . 
He proftrated himſelf with all humility] before them; Ls 
but this ſubmiſſion availed him nothing. An im- i 
peachment was reſolved on; and in order to eſcape. 

their fury, he e proper ſecretly 1 to withdraw, Td 


and retire into Holland. As he was not eſteemed: keeper 
Finch flies, 


equal to Strafford or even to Laud, either in capa- 
city or in fidelity to his maſter, it was generally be- 
eyed that his elcape had been connived at by the 
(goes leaders”. His impeachment, however, in 
is abſence, was carried up to the houſe of 3 
Six Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was a 
creature of Laud's; a ſufficient reaſon for his being 
extremely obnoxious to the commons. Hen was fe-. 
cretly {i pected too of the crime of popery; and i it br 
was known that, from complaiſance to the queen, 
and indeed i in compliance with the king's maxims of : 
royernment, be had granted many indulgences to 
catholics, and had figned warrants for the pardon of 
Prieſts, and their delivery from confinement. | Grim- 
1 a popular member, called him, in the houſe, i 
1 PE 2 pander and broker to the whore of Baby- | 
10 inding that the ſerutiny of the commons Secretary 
1 5 pointed Ds him, and being ſenſible that: Þa kf 
England was no longer à place of ſafety. for men 
of; | is CharaQter, he ee made his eſcape, 13 
France, 
. Tus, 15 0 a bew 5 5 1 1575 ed 122 
a or rather ſeconded 10 0 the peers, had 


E 5 to be TRI 1 their life: e other ily 
1 5 had, by-flight alone, ſaved themſelves from 
1 like late: Al che e 8 ſeryants 7 that no 8 5 
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© BY, 20 655 ion Could be Siren by their maſter 1. K 
E juriſdiction Was cited in the nation; and be. 
1640. 7 that tribunal all thoſe trembled, who had before 
| _ exulted moſt in their credit and authority.” h ck 
B Vn er rendered the power of the commons mort 
5 formidable was, the extreme prudence with which it 
Was conducted. Not content with the auth rity 
Which they had acquired by attacking theſe great 

5 miniſters, they were reſolved to render the moſt 
| | Fonſiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 
2: Great au- Thoug h the idol of the people, they determined to 
1 1 peck Bort themſelves likewiſe with terrors, and to Ver- 
{ag mons, =AWeithoſe who, might nin be inclined 1 to ſupport i the 
i - falling ruins of monarchyp. Ny 

RF JJ. the late WiN operations, ſeveral 
1 powers had been exerciſed by the lieutenants and 
. 115 -lieutenants of counties: And theſe powers, 4 
t oy neceſſary for the defence of the nation; and 
| Hou e by all former precedent, yet not — 
ing ; authoriſed by ſtatute, were now voted to bei 


0 delinquents.. This term was Feil come into | 
| p cies: "gu wit 

+ not exactly Known or aſcertained. ; 5 — ce 
5 of, Roots 17 e DT. of the Ee F 


1 4 Aa crown ;. 19 2 eltabliſhed' the No OT. rigid law 

| | apd MOONEY +. and d they ſpread t the terror of the 1 0 

. een 
3 tar writs for > Wife r ere aria ex 
Fin the ſheriffs, who were required, and even —_ 


1 under ſeyere penalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upo 
1 1. dividuals, and to leyythem by” their authority: 777 
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were tk u ge ſheriffs and all thoſe who had been WAS & 
: employed in that illegal ſervice, yoted, . 1 XY LL 
rigorous ſentence, to be delinquents. I The kings re” 

by the maxi ys of law, could do no Wrong 5 


miniſters and ſeryants, of whatever. degree, SG 
of any vic ation of the, conſtitution, | Were . 
culpable 9. 


28915 5 and officers of the cuſtoms, who 
had been employed during ſo many. years in levyil hg 
tonnage, and paw! dage,. and the new impoſitions, 
were Jikewile declared criminals, and were after- : 
wards: ee to compound for a pardoks by paying 2 33 1 55 
fine of 1607000 pounds. eee 18 
' Every di eretionary or arbitrary Kentence of the ZnO 
dere and high commiſſion courts, Which, 
ir Very conſtitution, were arbitrary, under- 
TIP evere {crutiny ; And All thoſe who ad con- 
euxred in ſuch. fentences, were yoted to be liable to 
the penalties of lawi. No miniſter. of the king, no 
member of the council, but found himſelf, ex 135 
by this deciſion: 55 
„Ei Judge who, had. given. Ahe vote again Nt 
Ha abden, in the trial of ſhip-money, were accuſed 
before. the Peers, and obliged to find ſurety for their 
appeafance, Berkley, a judge of the king's bench, 
was ſeized, by order of the houſe, even when ſitting 
ir in bis tribunal; and all men faw with e 
fee 172 1 of loony, =” 1 
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time for queſtion or diſpute. I That deciſion, which 
aboliſhed all legiſlative power except that of -parlia- 
ment, was requiſite for completing the new plan of 
liberty,” and rendering it quite uniform and ſyſte- 
matical. Almoſt all the bench of biſhops, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the inferior clergy, who had 
voted in the late convocation, found themſelves 


expoſed by theſe new e to the een 


7 delinqueney/$ . et 

IIIE moſt A TERS of all Chaloner meaſures, | 
al the leaſt juſtifiable, was the revival of, mono- 
polies, ſo ſolemnly. aboliſned, after reiterated en- 
- deavours, by a recent act of parliament, Senſible 
* of this unhappy meaſure, the king had of himſelf 


Frecalled, during the time of his firſt expedition 


àgainſt Scotland, many of theſe oppreſſive patents; 
and the reſt were now annulled by authority of par- 
liament, and every one who was concerned in them | 
declared delinquents. The commons carried fo far 
their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that they 
aſſumed a power which had formerly been ſeldom 
Practiſed -, x, and they expelled all their members who 
were -monopoliſts or projectors: An artifice, by 
- which; beſides increaſing their own, privileges, they 
Weakened ſtill farther the very ſmall party which the 7 
king ſeeretly retained in the houſe. Mildmay, a 

© notorious monopoliſt, yet having aſſociated bimeif | 


: WR the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep His 


In hy e indeed of elections, no W 

-+£33 FTE TEE ; £ * > 

= 3 to thing 5 the oe er: 3 to enact no 
canons without the king's confent. The arliament was never men- 
. (tioned nor thought of. Such pretenſions as the commons advanced 


14 


. Gtarendon, vol. i. p. —_ Whitlocke p. 37. Rush. vol. 185 


Tos d Sagen 5 it 25 intirelyr new; but there: are Hundes 
_ it in the reign of Elizabeth. D'Ewes, | T "960 752 1 NY” are 
alfa inſtances i in the reign ebe 1 
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rule of decifion was oben and eng Farther C 


Was yegarded than the affections and attachments of 
the parties“. Men's paſſions were too much heated 
to be ſhocked with any inſtance of injuſtice, which 


ſerved ends ſo popular as thoſe eln were ae 


51 this houſe of commons. 1% font 

TEE whole ſovereign power being tabs in a man- 
ner transferred to the commons, and the govern- 
ment, without any ſeeming violence or diforder, 
being changed in a moment ſrom a monarchy al- 


moſt abſolute, to a pure democracy 3 the popular 


leaders ſeemed willing for ſome time to ſuſpend 
their active vigour, and to conſolidate their autho- 


* rity, ere they proceeded to any violent exerciſe of 
it. Every day produced ſome new harangue on paſt 


- grievances.” The deteſtation of former uſurpations, 


- was farther enlivened: The jealouſy of liberty 
; "rouſed : And agreeably ter the ſpirit of free govern- 


ment, no leſs indignation was excited, by the view 


of a violated conſtitution, than wo the denen of 


1 "the moſt enormous tyranny. „% ͤ X - 
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Tirls was the time when genius and; capacity. of | 


all kinds; freed from the reſtraint of authority, and 
nduriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began 
to exert” themſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the 


DS Then was celebrated the ſagacity of Pym, 


e fitted for uſe than ornament; matured, not 


led by his advanced age and long experience: 


10 8 . diſplayed the mighty ambition of Hamb- 


den, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, from former 
conſtraint; r by courage, conducted by 
. prudence, embe liſhed by modeſty; but whether 


founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is 
ſill, from his untimely end, left doubtful. and un- 
certain: Then too were known: the dark, ardent, 


.,and dangerous character of St. John; the 1mpetu- 


C | 


** ous. Ss of Hollis, violent and. erte, "Th and > 
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be entire in his enmities and in his friendſbipsz tlie 
Rm enthuſiaſtic genius of young Vane; extravagant in 


16% the ends which he purſued, ſagacious and profound. 


j 


in, the means which he employed; incited by the 

appearances of religion, negligent of the duties af 
moraltty. S14156 roly a. 50k cen iini 4 Afliel 
580 little apology would be received for paſt mea 
ſures, ſo contagious the general ſpirit of diſcontent,» 
that even men of the moſt moderate tempers, and 


the moſt attached to the church and monarchy, ek 


exted themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in the re- 
drels of grievances, and in proſecutingethe authors 
his eloquence on this oaſion, the firm and un- 


daunted Capel, the modeſt and candid Palmer. In 


this. liſt too of patriot. royaliſtsare found the virtuouus 


names of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their 
ultimate views and intentions, theſe men diſfered 


widely from the former; in their preſent actions and 


diſcourſes, an entire concurrence and unanimity 


was obſer ved. 


i n 0 i onm 14 
Bu the daily harangues and invectives againſt 
illegal d eee Not: only the houſe of commons 
infſamed themſelves with the higheſt animoſity 


againſt the court: The nation caught new fre from 


the popular leaders, and ſeemed: noni to have made 
the firlt diſcovery. of the many ſuppoſed, diſorders in 


the government, While the law in ſeveral ine 


ſtances ſeemed to be violated, they went no farther 
than ſome ſecret and calm murmurs; but mounted 
up. into xage and fury, as ſoon: as the conſtitution 


_ was. thought to be reſtored to its former integrity 


nch wigour. The eapital eſpeciallys being the ſrat 
95 Parliament, was highly animated with the ſpirit 


Ole mutiny and diſaſfeckion, Lumults were daihy i 


15:1 Left 


s.aflemblies encouraged. and every, 


man negleGing his own huſineſs was wholly; intent 


on the defence of liberty and religion. By 
8 | FCC 4.167 of ſtronger 
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tronger contagion; the popular affectibns Were cher 


communicated from bræaſt to breaſt; in this: Place 


of general rendezvous and ſociety )): e 


Tu harangues of members, now firſt publiſhed 
and diſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt the 
* $ adminiſtration. The pulpits, delivered over 

o puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom the 
eee ainsi ſettled in all the conſiderable 
churches, reſounded with faction and'/ fanaticifin;” 


Vengeance was fully taken for the long filence' And 


conſtraint, in which, by the authority of Laud and 

the high commiſffen, theſe preachers had been re 
ained. The preſs, freed from all fear or reſerve; 
ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their ſedi- 
tious zeal and calumny, more than by any art or 
eloquence of compoſition,” Noiſe and fury, cant 


and hypocriſy, formed the ſole rhetorie which, ddr. 


ing this tumult of various berichten and r S A 4 


cbuld be heard or attended too 


Fr ſentence which had been ended; a Sun 
Pr nne, Baſtwic, and Burton, now ſuffered 4 rere 
ſal from parliament. Theſe libellers, far from be- 
ing tamed by the rigorous puniſhments which the 
had: undergone, ſh wed ſtill a diſpoſition of re 
ing their offence; and the. eee a Tſe 
new. ſatires ſhould iſſue from their Priſons, And ſtill 


farther infame the prevailing diſeontents. By an 
| order, therefore, of council, they had been carried 5 


to remote priſons; Baſtwie to "Scilly; Prynr 
Jerſey, Burton to Guernſey; all acceſs to them was 


denied; and the ufe of . and of pen, ink, and 


0 Was en enz N ſenterice 0? theſe” 5 


1 
I o 


firſt "Many, abut mins was declared fle 


gal: And the judges who paſſed it were ordered to 


make Teparationsto the ſufferers 2. When the pri- 25 
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© 25 AFP. Toners landed in England, they were received and 


Tbs. 


3 Cs '# A xe 


2 Cistenden, vol. 15 p. 196}; 200, ae. weten. el . p. $76. 


, entertained with the higheſt demonſtrations of affee- 


tion, were attended by a mighty conffuence of 
company, their charges were borne with great mag- 
nificence, and liberal preſents beſtowed on them. 
On their approach to any town, all the inhabitants 
, crowded to receive them, and welcomed their re- 


ception with ſhouts and acclamations. Their train 


ſtil increaſed. as they drew nigh to London. Some 
miles from the city, the zealots of their party met 
them in great multitudes, and attended their tri- 


umphant entrance: Boughs were carried in this tu- 


multuous proceſſion; the roads were ſtrewed with 
flowers; and amidſt the higheſt exultations 'of joy, 
were intermingled loud ak virulent invectives 
Vet the prelates, Who had fo cruelly perſecuted 


ſuch godly perſonages*. The more ignoble theſe 


men were, the more ſenſible was the infult upon 


royal authority, and the more dangerous was the 


ſpirit of diſaffection and 1 et Which: 25 diſco- 


vered among the people bf 

LILBURNE, Leighton, and every fle brd 
been puniſhed: for ſeditious libels during the preced- 
ing adminiſtration, now recovered'their liberty, 'and 
were decreed” damages" from the judges and mini. 
ers ol juſtice. ee ds an ut 


Nor only the preſent Aifpefition -of the "nation 


ere impunity to all libellers: A new method 
of framing and diſperſing libels was invented by 


the leaders of popular diſcontent. Petitions to : 
Parliament were drawn, craving Tedrefs "againſt 


particular grievances ; and when a ſufficient - hum- 


ber 'of ſubſcriptions were procured,” the petitions 


were” preſented to the commons, and imme- 


diately publiſhed. ee petitions” became 9 85 


an 


85 p- 80. 
* e vol. v. p. 228. Neon. vol. LD doe, | 


w oy” bonds 


* 
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|: bonds of afſociation./ among the ſubſcribers, and 2 1 A p. 
. ſeemed to give undoubted ſanction and Al ho- LIV. 

= 95 rity to the complaints which they contained. r 
s Ir is pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the e 
2 5 royal cauſe e, and is even aſſerted by the king him 


; elf. in a declaration , that a moſt diſingenuous or L 
. rather criminal practice prevailed, in conducting 5 
5 | many of theſe addreſſes. A petition was firſt fram- | Ei 
| end; moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men of charac- 4 
| ter willingly ſubſcribed. The names were after- 
wards torn off, and affixed to another petition, which 
ſerved. better the purpoſes of the popular faction. 
We may. judge of the wild fury which prevailed 
throughout the nation, when ſo ſcandalous an im- 
poſture, which affected ſuch numbers of people, 5 
could be openly practiſed, without ing infam 
ng ruin upon the managers. 455 | 
80 many grievances were Ad both by Rt 
embers, and by petitions: without · doors, Re the 
3 was divided into above forty committees, 
charged, each of them, with the examination f 
ſome particular violation of law and liberty, which 
had been complained of. Beſides the general com- 
mittees of religion, trade, privileges, laws; many 
ſubdiviſions of theſe were framed, and a ſtrict ſcru- 
tiny was every-where carried on. It is to be re- 
marked, that, before the beginning of this century, 
When the commons aſſumed leſs inffuence and autho- 
rity, complaints of grievances were uſually pre- 
ſented to the houſe, by, any members who had had , 
particular opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe ge. 
neral committees, which were a kind of inquiſitorial 
courts, had not then been eſtabliſhed; and we find 
e the king, 4 in a former area ee 
* R VNN 1 41 r 1 
78 ee Sie wot. 3th 20% 0 Huſb. Col. p. 536. 
»Publiſhed on diſſolving the ure: parliament. See Fab. 1 es 
Vol. vii. P 347 5 1 ay | 1 5 
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royal authority. But never was fo much multiplied 
as at preſent, the ufe of theſe committees; and the 
commons, though themſelves the greateſt innova- 
tors; employed tlie uſual artifice of complaining 
againſt innovations, and pretending eee "the 
tene and eſtabliſhed government. 
Fgom the reports of their committees, ithe houſe | | 
daily paſſed votes, which mortified and aſtoniſhed- 
the coùrt, and inflamed and animated the nation. 
Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the 
ſeritence againſt Hambden cancelled; the copmr.of 
Vork abolithed; compoſitions: for: knighthood flig⸗ 
matized; the enlargement of the foreſts condemns 
ed; patents for monopolies” annulled:;- and every 
late meaſure of adminiſtration treated with reproach 
and obloquy. To- day, à ſentence of the ſtar⸗ 
chamber was execlaimed againſt; Fo- morrow, a 
deeree of the high commiſfion. Every diſcretionary! 
act of council was repreſentedi as arbitrary and ty- 
rannical; and the general inference was ſtill incul- 
eated, that a formed deſign had bæen laid to fab« 
. vert dhe laws and conſtitution of the kingdom- 
Fxom neceſſity, the king remained entirely; pa- 
dee during all theſe violent operations. The few 
fervatits, who continued faithful to him, were 
with- aſtoniſhment at the rapid progreſs made by 
the « s in power and} popularity, and were! 
„ by-/ Weir unactive and —— behaviour, 
te compound for impunity. The torrent riſing to 
fo dreadful and unexpected a height, deſpair ſeized 


ali thoſe; who from intereſt or habit were moſt at- 


tachet to monarchy. And as for thoſe who main“ 
tinea their duty to the king; merely from their 
regard to the conſtitution, y ſeemed by cheir 
concurrenee to fwell chat inundation which began 
already to deluge every thing. Tou have taken 

bay the whole machine of eee in pieces, ug 
$047: ©2 C568K ai 
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may have gromn upon them. The engine, 


to remove ſuch parts only as mighe ftir be deen 


* 


Happy had th 


the: northern; counties from ſo grievous a burden. 
agreed to remit pay to the Scottiſü, as wwe U as; cou 


ATMDES YWOT2IH 2 


deid Charles in a diſcoltrIe 10 che parliament 5, 6e 4 Ogre 
«.-praRice, frequent with ſkilful artiſta, When they; , 
<.deſire to clear the wheels from any ruſt. which 3 


continued he, may again be reſtored to iis former: : 
</nſe and motions, provided it be put up entire 
<« ſo as not a pin of it be wanting“ But this was 

far from the intention of the commons. The ma- 

chine they thought, with ſome reaſon, wi: incums. 

bered with many. wheels and ſprings, which retarded: 

and croſſed its operations, and 'defiroyed its utility. 

y proceeded with moderation, and: 

been contented, in their preſent plenitude of re 


—— 


ſuperſluous and incongruous. 15 
IN order to maintain that bigh authority. which: 
they had acquired, the commons, beſides. confound-. 
ing and ouerawing their opponents, judged it requi- 
ite: to inſpire; courage into their friends and adhe- 


rents 3 particularly into the Scots, and the religious 


puritans, to whoſe aſſiſtancg and good een ar, . 


were already ſo much behelde. 


No ſooner were the Scots aſia hes ad 
counties, ithan they laid aſide their firſt profeſſions, 
which they had not indeed means to ſupport, of 


paying for every thing; and in order to prevent the 
deſtructive eee of plunder and free. quarts, 


the country conſented; to give them à regular con- 
tribution af 850 pounds een in full of their os 
ſitence'; The parlament, that they might relieve. | 


the Engliſh army; and becauſe; ſubſidies . be 
levied too lowly for ſo urgent an occaſian, monex 
was: borrowed from the citizens upon the ſecurity of, 
particular members. 'Ewoſubſidies, avery 
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e H A Pp? were at firſt ids and as the intention of this ſups 
IV. . ply was to indemnify the members, who, by their 
—— private, had aig public credit, this 1 : 
was immediately) laid hold of, and the money was 
ordered to be paid, not into the treaſur „ but to 
commiſſioners appointed by parliament: 5 practice N 
which, as it diminiſhed the authority of Vl crown, 
| Was willingly embraced, and was terwards conti- 
1 nued by the commons, With regard to every branch ; 
pf revenue which they granted to the king. The 
| invaſion of the Scots had evidently been the cauſe of 
EE aſſembling the parliament : The preſence of their = 
. army reduced the king to that total ſubjection in 
| which he was now held: The commons, for this | 
C | _ © reaſon, openly profeſſed their intention of retaining 
| ttzhele invaders, till all their own enemies ſhould be 
| ſuppreſſed, , and all their purpoſes effected. % 
© | cannot get ſpare the. Scots, ſaid Strode plainly i in the ; 
| |” houſe ; ; .the ſons of Zeruiah are ſtill too Prong . 
Ei. ur: An alluſion to a paſſage of ſcripture, accord- 
ing to the mode of that age. Eighty thoufand 
3 pounds a month were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence 
Ep of the two armies; a ſum much greater than the 
ſubject had ever been accuſtomed, in any 232 : 
period, to pay to the public. And; though ſever 
ſubſidies, together with a poll-tax, were from hs 
to time voted to anſwer the charge; the fr on i 
ſtill took care to be in debt, in order to render he 
hb continuance of the ſeſſion the more neceflay . 
| | Tu Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the mal: 
content party in England, no wonder they were 
courted with the moſt unlimited complaiſance and 
the moſt important ſervices. The king having, in 
ae; his firſt Tpeech, called them rebels, obſerved. that 
| 1 | he. had given great offence to the parliament; and 
RR. be was immediately obliged. to ſoften, and even re- 
2 tract the pm The Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
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Rothes aud lord Loudon, found every advantage in 
conducting their treaty ; yet made no halte in bring: 
ing it to an iſſue, They were lodged in the city, and 
kept an intimate correſpondence, as well with the 


magiſtrates, who were extremely difaffeded, as with 


the popular leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's 
church was afligned them for their devotions; and 
their chaplains, here, began openly to practiſe the 
preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in fo- 
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op A F „Singing, by inſenſible but. | decifive- ſymptorns; 

+ Marſhall and Burgeſs; two puritanical cler 90 
were choſen to preach before them, and entertained 

them with ents ſeven hours in length k. It 

being the cuſtom of the houſe, always to take the 

ſacrament before they enter upon buſineſs;, they 

ordered, as a _neceflary preliminary, that the com- 

munion table ſhould be removed frem the eaſt end 

of St. Margaret's. into the middle of the ares. 

The name of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left 

out in acts of parliament; and the laws ran in the 

name of king, lords, and commons. The tlerk-of- 

the upper houſe, in reading bills, turned his back 

on the bench of biſhops ; nor was his inſolence ever 
taken notice of, On a day appointed for a ſolemn 

faſt and humiliation, all the orders of temporal peers, 
contrary to former practice, ar doing to church, 

took place of the ſpiritual ; lord Spencer re- 
marked, that the humiliation, that day, umtd cons 

fe. fined alone to the prelate. + e 

The bi- Evxkzv meeting of the commons dnss daher YI 

FE dei harangue againſt. the uſurpations of the 
biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, againſt the 

late convocation, againſt the new canons. 80 dif- 

| guſted were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines 

promoted by the clergy, that theſe invectives were 

received without control; and no diſtinction, at 
firſt, appeared between ſuch as deſired only to te 

preſs the exorbitancies of the bierarchy, and | fuch as 
pretended totally to annihilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

Encouraged by theſe favourable. appearances, peti- 
tions againſt the church were framed. in different 

parts of the kingdom. The epithet of the ns. #2 

rant and vicious p ieſthood was .commonl 

: to all churchmen, addicted to the ET dite. dite. tes 

2 and worſhip ; though the epiſcopal clergy in 
nglands: Sang: that age, ſeem to to rave ben, as” | 
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puritanical perſuaſion.” — — — — 
was, the city petition for a total alteration of church 
government; à petition to which 1, ooo, ſubſcrip- 
tions were annexed, and which was preſented by” 
alderman-Pennington, the eity member . It is re- 
markable that, among the many eccleſiaſtical abuſes 
plained ef, an allowance, given bo pe 1. 
cenſers of books, to publiſh a tranſfation of 's © 
Art of e ere pe 
Ho #5003 0-6 0843 F 
Motwurnevanning: thefavoutable! diſpoſitton of 
the people; the leaders in the houſe reſolved to pro- 
cee wich caution- y Fug imtroducec 'A Þill for pro. 
hibiting all clergymien the exerciſe. of any "civil | 
office. As:a'confequence;the biſhops-were to be de. 
prived ot their ſeats in the houſe of peers; a mea. 
ſure not unacceptable to the zealous friends 'of 
liberty;-who: obſerved with regret the devoted at- 


tachment of that order to the will of the monarch, 
But when this bill was preſented to the peers, it was 


rejected by à great Majority“: The firſt check 
hie — had eee in their popular 5 
career, and a prognoſtie of what they might after- 
wards expe& from the upper houſe; whoſe inelina- 
tions und intereſts could never e Ctall Latte 
from the throne. But, to ſhew how little they were 


diſcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in 4 | 


another d U for- the total abolition 6 epiſcopacy 3 © | 

though- — thouglit proper to let that bill Neep * 

prelemerin expeRation of a more wage rome pe op} 50 - 

f r evi ing 369; © 47 Tr} toda? FFF Wy 

Ae 127 469% 3. 3} 15 ie e 

= Plarendon, volei. br 203. Whitlockez p. 37. Nalfon, vol. 1 
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e Th y er he to a. great part of tlie the 
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"Wwe re, "bowing at the name of 17 5% ine 
communion” table in the eaſt; reading 

orders for ſports on, Sunday, and. N Wes 
which, the" eſtabliſhed government, bot Jr 
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| . WET. near that age, or What perhaps is more 


, All authors who have calually made men- 


n "thoſe" Jublic tranſfactions, fl repreſent the 


The 8 vil; di orders and convylfions as. proceeding: from. 


n i cottro overly; and conf der the Politital | 
ut wen and liberty as entirely ſubor- 


a tes a0 
10 elto the other. It is true, had che king been 


219 N 5 rt-gov vernment,.: and. at the 5 Any time 
1 10 


05 abſtain from all invaflion of national privileges, 


rig 11195 s not, proba Wed that tl the puritans ever could 
1 A bit as 
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But the grievances. Which tended? chiefly to Teflame | 
the, parhament and nation, eſpecially che latter, 
were the ſurplice, the rails placed about the altar, 
the bows exacted on approach! ng it, the liturgy, the 
breach of the ſabbath, ' embroid 6d” 'copes, lawn 
lleeves,. the uſe of the ring in marriage, and of the 
croſs in baptiſm, : On account. of theſe, were tlie 
popular leaders content to throw the government 

ſuch violent convulſions; and, to! 155 af, 80 


5 that age, and of this iſland, it muſt be ackiiow® 


Iged, that the diſorders in Scotland entirely, and 
thoſe in England "moſtly, proceeded from ſo mean 
and contemptible an origin debe 

Sou perſons, partial to the patriots of this age 
e to par them in nt balance big the a 
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2 in theſe particulars Perfaps the Reman 


do not much ſurpaſs the Engliſh" wortlftest Bü 


what a difference, when the di ourſe, 8 
verſation, and private as well as public behavior 


of both a are . 1 oah ee 


e of tes 23 and Ghee e 


e whole diſcourſe and So 'of the*moderns 


Were -pollyted with myſterious fargon, and füll ef 
Jowelt and moſt vulgar hypoertfy. ie . . 
ili 0 1231 711011 Hug 
w Lord Clarendon, vol. i. p. 233. ſays, that the ——— | 
Party, were, not agreed about the entire abolition of r : 
ex were only the root and branch nen, às they were called; who 
infiſted on that meaſure: But thoſe who were willing'to — 
biſhops, inſiſted on reducing their authority to a low ebb; as well 
as on aboliſhing the ceremonies of worſhip and veſtments of:the 
clergy. The controverſy, therefore, between the parties was almoſt 
wholly theological, and that of the moſt and and ridiculous kind, 
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rage d | the puritans ; and theſe unhappy religi 0 pt 59 4 4 bole 
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o the prevailing Tea; could 755 
lon unmol, ſted. The voluntary fri 


py in his war; ; 


Was inquired. Anta, and. repreſented as the greate 
enormity”. By an addreſs from the commons, alt 


officers of that: religion were removed from the 
army, and application was, made to the king for 


izing ww rh | of the lands of- recu uſants ; 
Whie 19 law, hewas FRAY 79 Ki 1 85 


bloody laws. ſt prieſts was infiſted on: And one 


5 Gogdman, A, Jake ho was found 1 in priſon, as, 


ta capital puniſhment. ' Charles, how: 


ever, 1 to his uſual. principles, ſcrupled to 


x the. warrrant+for his executien; and the com- 
mons exbreſſe d. 9155 reſentment on. the : occaſion 9 


begging: to be hanged, 7 7 rather than 1. 5 a ſource + ; 


contention, between the king and his people * He 


eſcaped with his life ; 11 5 ſeems. more probable 


1120 


that he Was overlooked. amidſt affairs of greater con- 


Sener ſity. otolitio Has a5. 
on fome years, 


„a Scotchman; 3 


Roſetti, an Italian, Had, .openly. refided at bie, | 


and; frequented. the court, as. veſted with a com- 
miſſion from the 5 ie queen's, zeal, and her 
authority with her hu and, had been as cauſe of 
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made, in order to afliſt "the 
the Scottiſh covenanters, 


d always allowed, them to poſſeſs upon eafy . 
compolitions. : The execution of che ſevere and 


Hatred would 


3 


05 Tu claws as they ſtood at preſent, protected the 0 HAP 
but they expoſed, the CE B the: uti n noſt "Lav: - 5 
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longer ſuch indulgences 


HAN WAR D, 4 Juſtice IP: peace, having been 
wounded,” when employed in the exerciſe of bis of. 


SMS enge to E ad- nit 
he ſplrit of bigotry ti oN roſe tos high to permit any 


8 d. oy 3s af [19 90. 10] {DAR IT 


fice, by one James, a-catholic' madman, this cho 


mity was aſeribed to the popery; hot to tlie phrenzy; 
of the aſſaſſin; and great alarms' ſeized the 2 
and Parliament An univerſal conſpiracy of "the 
Papilts' was ſuppoſed to have taken place; and every 
man, for ſome days, imagined that he had a ford 
at his throat. Though ſome perſons of family and 
diſtinction were ſtill attached to the catholic agel! 
ſtitionn, it is certain that the numbers of that ſect 


dla: not amount to the fortieth part of the'nation;' 


N 1 T bd 
* 


And the frequent panics to'which men, during this 


od, were fo ſubject on account of the eatholies, 
Were Jeſs the effects of fear; than of extreme r 
And averfiory entertained-againiſt them. 

"Tag queen-miother of France, having been Wicel L 
into bamiſhment by ſome court. intrigues, had retired 


inlts England; and expected ſhefter; mit her 15 
Prefent diſtreſſes, in the domimiens of her daushter 


„ 


moſt -inoffenfive manner; fhlie Was inſulted-* In the 5 
populace on account of her religion; {and was even 


And ſorvindaw.” But though ſhe" behaved in the 


* 


threatened with worſe treatment. ThE Curt sf Hol- 


Htid,” Heutenant of Middleſex, had ordered a Hun- 
dred muſqueteers to guard her; but finding that 
they. had imbibed tlie ſame preudices Wiek e ie reſt 


00 er Em IND ator. 
3th! It is eee feom the clarendon papers, mat the king lad 
alſo an authoriſed agent who refided at Rome. His name was Bret, 


8 * v2 * 12 Ip: it 


d his chief b buſineſs was to negotiate 1 with, the hope Concern 
eee to the catholics, and to engage Nee 
be good and loyal ſubfeRs.. But this whole matter, though very in- 

cent; was mot carefully kept ſecret! The king fayd, 4 he be- 


Aena Rref to be as mach his as any papiſt could he. See p. 4B. 354.” 


d Ruſhworth, vol. v. p 30 . e Clarendon, yal. ti p. 249. 
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of their countrym. 
in ſuch a,lervice, he laid. the caſe before the houſe 
of peers; for the king' 8 authority Was now entirely 
annihilated. He -repreſented the indignugy, of the 
action, that ſa great a princeſs, mother to 152 ie 
of France, and: to the queens. of 5 

d, ſhould be affronted RN 75 Ne 

a erxed the Jindelible, reproach which would 
upon the nation, it that unfortunate. queen ſhquld 
ſuffer any violence from the miſguided; zeal of the 

eople, He urged the ſacred rights of hoſpitality 


ſtreſs, of ſo high a rank, with whom the nation 
was ſo nearly connected. The peers thought pro- 


per to communicate the matter to the commons, 
whole, authority, over the people was abſolute 12 


commons agreed to the neceſſity of protecting t 


r een· mother; but at the ſame time Tae, tl 


e might be deſired to depart the kingdom :! „ For. 


es the quieting thoſe. jealouſies in the hearts, ee 
e majelty's Nea ed fubjects, occaſionei b 


*,fome ill inſtruments about that queen's verlon, | 


ke flowing of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, - 


SA by the uſe and practice of the idolatry 3 i 


mg and exerciſe. of -other £ uperſtitious ſervices! | 


455 sf, the Romiſn church, to the, great Sanda ft 


true religion.“ Ae j 1 1 13 {39635 * * 
eee e the er part 0 his reign, 1 had 


youred to overcome the intractable and en- 
Seed ſpirit of the commons, by a perſeverance 


in his own meaſures,” by a ſtately dignity of beha- 
_ wiour; and by maintaining, at their utmeſt height, 


and even perhaps ſtretching beyond former prece- 


dent, the rights 'of his prerogative. * Finding, "by . 
experience, how unſucceſsful: thoſe meaſures: haf + 


proved, and obſerying the low condition to wh 


be wWas now reduced, he relolved-to alter higwhole 


ene IO ORASTELY 3 enen 


th vol. Ae & ch e 


and were unwillingly employed c- 


due to every one, much more to a perſon, in di. t 
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HISTORY. OFT GREAT *BRITAIN. 
regain the confidence of his people, 
j-by:conceſhons;: and by a total on 
ade rmity:totheir-anclinations and prejudices: It may 
an b e r . that this new-extreme into ichich- 
dor want of proper counſel or ſupport, 
— betame nolleſa dangerous to theiconfils:. 
— and pernicious; to public: peace, than the 
. other, in which he-had-ſo-lon Serre bene ere een. 
| B& 1013595 rot n [6929 . i 119910 
Tonnage Tur pretenſians with: regard to tonnage and T 
peundage were rexived, and with certain-affurance-. 
bound of ſucceſs by the cummons . The levying of theſe: 
duties, as formerly, without conſent of parliament, 
and even increaſing them at pleaſure, was ſuch an 
inebngruity in a free conſtitution, where the people: 
_— their fundamental privileges, cannot be taxed; 
but by their own conſent, as could no longer be 
endured by theſe jealous patrons of liberty. Inthe 
preamble e to the bill, by * the co. 
; mons granted ee duties to the king, they took 
f cure, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms: to Ai 
ſert their own right t of beſtowing this gift, and to di- 
veſt the crown of all — title of aſſuming 
it. And that they might increaſe; or rather finally: 
fix; the entire dependence and ſubjeQion» af the 
king, they voted theſe duties only for two months, b 
and afterwards, from time to time, renewed their 
for very ſhort periods. Obarles, in order a 
that he entertuined no e er ever again to 


e ee ZE Airlie 100 
* appears not that the commons, though. now entirely maſters, /. 
abgliſhed the N mpoſitions of James, againſt which they ha 
merly. 10 loudly complained : A certain proof that the rates f 
tom; fettled by that prince, were in moſt inſtances juſt, and 
neil to the new price of commodities, eee rather n! 
bays been low. See Journ. roth Aug, e ine 
1 eee given by the e committee which... 
e to e that t e upon ex 
2005 of Ne! 2 150 One F RUB 
will . : A proof that the nature % commerce began now to be 
wa dect Journ. t Juke 1641. e 
ö & ſeparate | 


7 * 
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IAH AN I 80 HHO Ter or 
ſeparate himſelf From:his-parliament; paſſed this/ims>C An 


{bill without any feruple or cheſitktiom k A yd . 
War regard tothe bill for Wee per bene - 


wand All. ee r 


yew arms had been made in caſe of aijure, and no- 
preciſe method pointed out for execution; this Nw; 
tute had been conſidered merely as a'general::de- - " SSERTOE: - 
claration, and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure- Then 
defect was dupplied! by thoſe vigilant patriots whoo 
now aſſumed the reins of government. It was em? 
acted, that if the chancellor, who was: firſt bound 

under ſevere penalties; failed to iffue writs by 
third cif September in every third year, any — 
or more of the peers) ffould be impoweredꝭ to exertj 
this authority: In default of the peers, that the- 


ſhenfts,>:mayors; bailiffs, &c. ſhould- ſummon the 
voters: And in their default, that the voters Ae 


ſelves ſhould: meet and proceed to the election of 
meinbers, in the ſame manner as if writs had been 
regularly iſſued from the crown. Nor could th? 
parliament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, 
protoguedg or diſſolved, without: their down conſent, 
during the ſpace of fifty days. By this bill, ſome 


of is mobleſtb and: moſt valuable prèrogatives of thats 


crown were retrenched; but at the ſame time no- 


thing could be more neceſſary than ſuch a ſtatute, 
for completing a regular plan of law and — 9 


A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments mult 


expected in the king; where theſe aflemblies, ab 0 


late, eſtabliſ it as à maxim to carry their forming. 


into every, part of government. HBuring long i ino 
termiſſions of parliament, grievances and abuſes, 2s 
was found k recent experience, Would naturally 


ALI 


1 In; I. and 8 Would even become necellaty to 
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Hg | | lords Say, 
Saville, Kimbolton: Within a, few: days after Was 
admitted the earl of Warwie i. All theſe noblemen 


A 11. 1 OF SOD FORE DQOMY Tt . 11566 11510 948. 


Spie 1 eee 
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4 leave to refign it, and retire to che care bf St tur c, 

f. bulent dioceſe committed to bim“ The king gate 
[ his conſent; and it is remarkable, that during all 2 
. the ſeyefe inquiries 8 carried” on agaitiſt the conduct 


of miniſters and prelates, the mild and prudent Mr | 
tues of this man, - who' bore both theſe invididus 1 
characters, remained: 'unmoleſted*;” It was intended | 
that Bedford, 'a populaf man of great | authority a8 
well as wiſe" and moderation, ſhould facceed 
Juxan: But that nobleman, unfortunately both for. 
king and people, died about this very timer By 
ſome promotions, place was made for St. John; 
who Was ereated folicitor-general. Hollis 55 40 
be made ſecretary, of ſtate, in the room of *Winde? 
bank,” who had ffed: Pym; chancellor of the e 
chequer, A in the Yoom of lord Cottington, who Had 
teſigned: Lord Say,” maſter” of the” wards; in the 
room of the fame nobleman: The earl of Effex, 
_ governor 3" and Hambden,'tutor to the prince. 
; EAT retarded the execution of theſe prag 1 
figes was; the diffculty of farisfying all "thdle 
o,; from their activity and authority in parliament; 
hd Wenge for offices, and who fill had it in 
their power to embarraſs and diſtreſs" the public. 
meafures:® Their aſſociates too in popularity; who! 
the king intended to Aiſtinguiſh b {6 His fayour; were 
imwilling t6 undergo” the Teproach of having driven 
a ſeparate bargain,” and of Herifieing to their own : 
ambitious views;/the"ciuſe' of the nation.” And as 
they were ſenfible that "they muſt owe their prefers 
ment entirely to their weight and conſideration in 
parliament, they were moſt of them refolyed ſtill to 
| Idheret6: bab affembly,'and'doth to promote its au- 
thority, and to preſerve their own. credit in it. 
On all occafions;! 'they'had'no other advice ts Guß 
the king, than te allow himſelf to be directed 
his great council; or, in other words, to tg 
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ena. himſelf paſſively to their guidance, and Gene, 
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And Charles found, that, inſtead: - rin 
*friends: by the honours and offices which h 44 mould 
beſtow, he ſhould only arm his enemies with mor 
Poe to hurt him. 


* 


2 


+ 


+ 141 144K. 


Fe, end on which the king. was ; moſt i intent IN, 
e e was, to 4 the life of Aae 8580 | ; 


rex 


3 iſſue. _ 7 g 6511815 
IMMEDIATELY. Song Stratford, Was hz ne . 
from parliament, and confined; in the. Tower, A 
committee of | thirteen. was choſen, b 7 the lower 
8 Ae entruſted with the office deines 2. 
ol him. Theſe, joined to a ſmall com- 
— lords, were veſted with authority to exa⸗ 
mine all mitnetiel, to call for eyery paper, and to 
uſe.atiy means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any, part 
of the earl's behaviour and conduct“. After ſo. 
eneral and unbounded. an inquiſition, exer i ed. by. 
ih powerful and. implacable enemies; 3 a man must 
have been very cautious or very innocent, not iy 
afford, during the Whole courſe of his. if ſome. 
watter of accuſation en him. 


Ii 


taok an oath of ſecreſy; a practice very unuſual, - 
and which (are them the appearance ol conſpira 
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ors; more an miniſiers of juſtice But tlie mc MA f. 
tention of this ſtrifltieſs was; to render it more Gifh LIN 
ficult for the eat! to elude their ſearchg or prepare zn. 
for His [Juſtification Gor © ak Vino bluadt ot walled | 
APPLICATION was made to the king, that he 
would Allow this committee to examine privy-οsͤ = 
ſellörs with regard to opinions delivered at these 
board A conceſſion which Charles unwarily made; 
dence from tlie deliberations" of ' council 3 * where 
exe : 1 2 50 ps e entire freedom, with! 
t'tear of future puni ment or inquiry of 
off gan expedient; "queſtioning any! ris Had 68 
pf rting argument. een DES ons 
* in George Ratcliffe,” the earl's intiviate friend 
and confident, was aecuſed of high'treaſon, ſent for 
om Ireland, and committed te loſe ouſtody. A. 
no charge ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt 


bim, it is impoſſible to give a kor Charitable inter- 


retation to this meaſure, than that the commons 

Wy intended to deprive Strafford, in his preſent 
diſtreſs,” of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, Who was 
moſt enabled by ls teſtimony, to. qu uſtify the ino 

cence of hie patron's conduct and lee! Act Shit 
rei intelligetice arrived in Ireland of the plant 

lid for Strafford's ruin; che ITriſm houſe of cow 

mons, though they hid very lately beſtowedample: 


* 


The leit over 4 7 70 — —— 
the proſecution of their unfertunats governor 3 und 


by intimations from this committee, whoientered: 
Be -onfederacy with the popular leaders in 
ngland, was e tmeaſure of tlie Triſm Parlia- 
*BITGLOQO3 10 90115 320 304 a8} avg ys 1015 V's bas a 
n Whitlocke, p. 37. 1 Db Clarendon, vol. i p. 193. 
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ed and directed. Impeachiments wie 

were never proſecuted, were carried up àgainſt fir 
Richard Bolton; the chancellor, fir Zerard Luther, 
chief juſtice and Bramhall, 'billiop” of Derry. 


bis ſtep, which was an exact counterpart te the 


proceedings in England, ſet ved alſo the ſame: pur- 
poſes: It⸗deprived the king of the miniſters oth, 


he moſt truſted; it diſcouraged, and terrified: All the 
other miniſters 3 and it prevented thoſe perſonis ho 


were beſt acquainted with Strafford's eounſel from 
giving evidence 1 in his favour before the En 
Parliament. EL Df 1, 483 AHA AS MIB 44234; 4 A * Ut. 
Tx biſhops, being forbidden by the ancient ca- 
-nons to aſſiſt in trials for life, and being unwilling 
by any oppoſition to irritate the commons, WE⁰ 


were already much prejudiced againſt them thought 


proper, of themſelves, to withdraww. The com- 
nc alſo voted, that the newaereated peers ought 
o have no voice in this trial; becauſe the/accuſh- 


Xn ation being agreed to while they were commonets, 


their conſent to it was implied with that 6f allthe 
commons of England. Notwithſtanding this deci- 


Lon, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of 


ſo many friends, lord Seymour, and ſome” ethers, 
{tilt continued to keep their feat; nor 117 their 


"right to it any farther queſtioned 21919 [£707 io. 
Jo beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this: import- 
ant trial, ſcaffolds were erecked in Weſtminſtera Hall; 


Where both houſes ſat, the one a a ecüferd; he 


other as judges. Beſides the chäir of ſtate; à cloſe 
gallery was prepared for the King and ducen, uo 
attended during the Whole trial 
Ax aceuſatiön, carried on by the united effort of 
three kingdoms, againſt one man, unprotected by 
ov eee bee diſcountenanced by 
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S0 . authority, 


FHs vin 


73 erk Vet ſuch were the capacity, genius, preſence 


of mind;,diſplayed by this magnanimous.ſtateſnian,' 
that.while, argument and reaſbn and: am had any 


e he. ke mee quart 4 : Bug he 


5 
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ru 1 was likely to, prove a very unequal con- nr 


I x articles of eee againſt 3 Mar. 22. 


are twenty-eight, in number; and regard his con- 
duct, as preſident of the council of Vork, as de- 
puty or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counſellor or 
nder in England. But though four months 


Comm 
Here employed by the managers in framing the ac- 


cuſation, and all. Strafford's anſwers were extempo· 
rary z it appears from compariſon, not only that he 
Was free from the crime; of treaſon, of which th 
is not the leaſt appearance, but that his condué 
making allowance for human infirmities, expoſed 
10 AYER; levereſergting.: was ingen and even 
8 u 0e. ET, FR] I eie i 
Tux powers of thegorthars! courgile. while he 
as preſident, had been extended by the king's; in- 
ſtructions beyond what formerly had been practiſed: 
But that court being at firſt inſtituted by a ſtretch 


of royal ire eu it had been uſual for the prigee 


to vary his inſtructions; and the largeſt authorit! 
. committed; to it was altogether. as legal as the 


moderate and moſt limited. Nor was _ meaſongble | 


ta conclude; that Strafford -had uſed any art to 
oPrpcureth ole. extenſive powers; ſince he never once 


fat as preſident, or exerciſed one act of juriſdiction, 


860 he, RS: wager th the authority os much 


18 IN the government fe lreland, his ade 
tion had been equally promotive of his maſter's-in- 


ere, ang. 1 8 of the tubers ar to- his 
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A large debt he had paid of: He had left. a 


conſiderable ſum in the exchequer : The revenue, 
— ' which never before anfwered 8 of govern- 


exact diſrip 
and paid, fo 


ed, and was governed 
Ad a great force was there raiſe 


Bt _ # 
8 . # 


fupport of the king? 8 authority againſt the Scot 


covenanters. 


cuſtoms tripled upon the ſame rates v: The exports 


double in value to the imports: Manufactures, par- 


ticularly that of linen, introduced and promoted: 
plantations, gradually 3 The proteſtant 
vithout perſecution of... 
diſcontent of the cathelies. . ET 
Tus ſprings of authority he had enforced without 


overſtraining them. Diſcretionary acts of. juriſdic- 


tion, indeed, he had often exerted, by INE 


| courts-martial, "Dutlextin 5 e deci ing 


4 
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ment, was now 'raiſed to be equal to chem . A * 
| _ ſtanding army, formerly kept in no order, was | 


_ Inpvsrny, 1 all the arts of peace; were a. 
duced that rude peo te : The ſhippi ng of 
the kingdom augmented a undred” fold *: : The : 


Agriculture, by means of the Engliſh and Scottiſh 
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e in moving A TOP 1 5 0 es hurt, Da. . 
maſter! $ 2 who Was at that time ng 25 a | 
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5 5 e chief” Pied of the 10 found the 
crime to be capita an e e t. e ien a 
to of his head” ie 


N vain did Strafford' plead, in bis 0 omn ener 
againſt his article of impeachment, that the.ſentence 

of ountnorris was the deed, and that too unani-. 
mous, of the court, not the act of the deputy; that 
he ſpake not to a member of the court, nor e 
the Retr Na fat -uticovercd a8 a Can and: unden 
i en N 
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"AP; immediately withdrew, 

. dom; that, ſenſible of the iniquity of the ſentence; 
: procured his majeſty's free pardon to Mount- 

norris; and that he. did not even keep that noble- 

man a moment in ſuſpenſe with regard to his fate, 

but inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner 

| lofe his right hand than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor | 
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„to leave them to their free 


was his lordſfüp's life in any danger. In vain did 
Strafford's friends add, as à further apology, that 
Mountnorris was a man of an infamous character, 


harac. 
ter, by the vileſt calumnies, when recalled: And 


this expedient for no other purpoſe than to ſubdue 
the petulant ſpirit of the man. Theſe excuſes alle- 


viate the guilt; but there ſtill remains enough to 


prove, that the mind of the deputy, though great 

and firm, had been not a little debauched by tlie 

riot of abſolute power and uncontrolled authort! 
WuxN Strafford was called over to England, he 


Found every thing falling into fuch confuſion, By the 


open rebellion of the Scots, and the ferret" diſcon- 


tents of the Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or 
executed any violent meaſure, he might perhaps 


have been able to apologize for his conduct, front 

the great law of neceſſity, which admits not, while 
the. neceſiity,z is extreme, of any ſcruple, Ceremony, 
or delay b. But in fact, no egen advice or actien 
Was proved againſt him; and the whole amount of 


bis guilt, during this period; was ſome peeviſſi, er 
"at moſt 1 imperious, expreſſions, which, "amidſt ſuch 
. "deſperate extremities, and during” a bad ſtate of 


8 


Health. had unhappily fallen from him. e 


Ir 'Strafford's apology was, in the ein fo” ſa- 
tisfactory when boy pleaded to each particular: article 


of the charge, his "NIGER was n more dectfive 
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who paid court, by the lowelt adulation, to all de. 
; puties, while preſent; and blackened their e 


that Strafford, expecting Hke treatment, had uſed 
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e , , v eB ae. We 
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the imputation of treaſon; the crime whic 


commons would infer from the full view of his con: 


duct and behaviour. Of all ſpecies of guilt, he 


law of England had, with the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 


20neſs, defined that of treaſon; becauſe. on that 


ſide it was found moſt neceſſary. to protect the ſyb-, - 


jet againſt the violence of the king and of his mini- 
ſters. In the famous ſtatute of Edward III. all the 
kinds of treaſon. are enumerated, and every other 
crime, beſides ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, 

18 careful Iy:. excluded from that. appellation. But 
with regard to this guilt, An endeavour to ſubvert. 
the fundamental. laws, the ſtatute of treaſons is totally 


ſilent: And arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal 


catalogue, is itfelf a ſubverſion of all law; and, 
under colour of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute 
the beſt calculated for the ſecurity. of liberty that 
had ever been enacted by an Engliſh. paris 
ment. 13 

1 Ay this. 1 — of Ras ks diſeovered by che m 
mons, is entirely new, and unknown to the laws; 


ii is the ſpecies of proof by which they pretend to 


fix! that. guilt) upon the priſoner. . They have i in- 5 


vented a kind of accumulative or conftrudtive. evi- 
dence, by Which many actions, either totally i inno- 
cent in t emſelves, or criminal in a much inferior 


By 5 _ When, ande amount to 2 9 1 | 
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Antoine. 9 . NJectec u 
„ WHERE has this . 85 Za 1 


66 concealed?” ſaid Strafford in.conclufion: „Ws 


<« has this fire been ſa;long buried, . ſo many 
_ oF | D d 2 LL ' centuries, 
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HN P. e eenturies, chat no ſmoke ſhould appear till it 


— 1 


* 1641. 


* 
2 


4 purſt out at once, to conſume me and my chil- 
ce dren? Better it were to live under no law at all, 


| ce and, by the maxims of cautious prudence; to 


662 conform ourſelves, the beſt we can, to the. arbi- 


cr trary will of a maſter; than fancy we have a law 


« on which we can rely, and find at laſt; that this 
Jaw ſhall inffict a puniſhment! precedent to the 
e promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of 

<> till the very moment of the proſecution. If I ſail 


on the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; 


41 in caſe there be no buoy to give warning, the 
patty ſhall pay me damages: But, if the anchor 
4 obe marked aut, then is the kriking on it: at my 
c owh peril. Where is the mark ſet upon this 
«crime? Where the token by which I ſhould; dis 
& cover it? It has lain concealed, under water; 


b and no human prudence, no dam innocence; 


e could fave me from the deſtruction e wm 1 


e, am at preſent threatened. _ je [+-35- 


c Tris now full two Madre aa forty.iyears 
«+, „unde treaſons were defined; and ſo long has it 


46} been ſince any man was touched to this extent, 
- upon this crime, before myſelf; We have lived, 
c my lords, happily to ourſelves: at home We 


c have lived gloriouſly abroad to the world: Let 
% us be content with what our fathers have leſt us: 
e Let not our ambition carryſtus to he more learned 
ce than they were, in theſe killing and deſttuctive 


arts. Gteat wiſdom it will! be in your lardſhips, 


ce and juſt providence, for yourſelves, for your 


8 00 = Poſterities, for the whole kingdom, to caſt from 


into the fire, theſe bloody and myſterious 
be Folürtes ef arbitrary and conſtructiye treaſons, as 
* the primitive chriſtians did their books of cu- | 


'-6 Tious arts, and betake yourſelves to the plain let- 
deter of the ſtatute, which-tells you: where the crime 
is, and points out to 18 the 1 2 op which Jou 
* 335 avoid it. | DOE 
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„ HowEvER, theſe: 5 at the . ER they 
£6: ſpeak: for the commonwealth and they believe 
«! ſo: Vet, under favour, it is 1 who, in this. parti- 


«cular; ſpeak for the commonwealth. ; Precedents, 


like thoſe which are endeàvoured to be eſtabliſhed 
t. againſt me; muſt draw along ſuch inconveniencies 
and miſeries, that, in a few years, the kingdom 
ce will be in the condition expreſſed in a. ſtatute of 
Henry IV.; and no man ſhall dne What rule 
e to govern his words and actions. 
e Jwrost not, my lords, difficulties 1 
able upon miniſters of ſtate nor diſable them from 
c ſerving with cheerfulneſs their king and country. 
If you examine them, and under ſuch ſevere pe- 
<-nalties;\ by every grain, by every little weight, 
the Es will be intolerable. The public af- 
es lairs of 2 kin dom muſt be left waſte; and no 
ce wife man, whochas any honour or fortune to loſe, 
will ever engage himſelf in ſuch ae e BY 
ranknowniperntsd i 4 5 47, 25. 15 
Mx lords, I have no- Aden oye lorabips - 
4% great deal longer than 1 ſhould have done. 
„ Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, 
„ Which a ſaint in heaven left me, I ſhould be 
5. Joth?—Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping ſtopped him What I forfeit. for my- 
4 ſolf, it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that my; in- 
6. Slorktion ſhould forfeit-for- them, It wounds; me . 


. 8 TOs” \You will be pleaſed to pardon; my 
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moved the hearts of all his auditors, ſome 
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— HA y. 6 knit Something 1 ſhould have faid; but 


Miles Feel; all vols be N and therefore T hall 
$6, 5 leave 1 55@ar 

% AND now, m 1 * "thank a, 1 e 
ee 1 by his ß ſufficiently. inſtrufted in 
e the extreme-vanity of all temporary enjoyments, 
4. compared to the importance of our eternal dura- 


4 tion. And fo, my lords, even ſo, with all hu- 


ith Zune and with all tranquillity of mind, Tfubmit, | 
clearly and freely, to your judgments : And 


of whether that righteous doom ſhall be to life 


c or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude 


Der and: confidence, in the arms of the Senn Au- 
8 «- thor of my exiſtence ©” _ 


: CxrTAiNLY, ſays Whitlocke : PETS is" "uſual 


8 i never any man acted 757 4 part, on ſuch a 


theatre, with more wiſdom, ' conſtancy, and eloquence, 
doith greater reaſon, Judgment, and temper... "and 
- oith 4 better. grace in all his words. and. actions, 
ban did this great and excellent perſon ;_ and he 
ex- 
repted, ta remorſe. and pity. It is remarkable, th: at 
the hiſtorian, who expreſles himſelf i in theſe terms, : 
Was himſelf chairman of that committee Which. con- 
ducted the impeachment. againſt this unfortunate 
ſtateſman. The accuſation and defence laſted eighteen 


3-2 3-7 


CY The amen divided the. ſeveral Holes 


#4 11 


r 


reſerve et Fg his 8 inveterate enemies, the 
commons, the Scottiſh nation, and e Iriſh | par- 


llament. He took only a very ſhort time, Fon 
each article, to recolleck bimſelk: 
without afliftance, mixing modeſty and humility 


Vet he alone, 


Vith firmneſs. and vigour,. made. ſuch. a defence, 
| e * Ruſhworth, vol. iv. 1 659. Kc. 8 age 41. . 
5 that a 


* * 


CHARLES 1 


that 7 commons faw i it impoſſible, Lhe: a LY proſe. CHAP, 


9 
A 
3 


5 cution, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt” bin. 5. 
Bor the death of Strafford was to important a 
ſtroke of party to be left unattempted by any ex- 

pedient, however extraordinary. Beſides the great 


genius and authority of that miniſter, he had threat 


; ned ſome of the pop ular leaders with an impeach- 
ment; and, had he not, himſelf, been fuddenly pre- 
| vented by the impeachment of the commons, he 


had, that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, 


5 Hambden,' and others, with treaſon; for having 
Invited the Scots to invade England. A bill of at- 


| 5 tainder x Was therefore Aan he into 3 penn B Js 


* 


k e 4 und nk ab ſorry voir lie had 


| Tent the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to 
His Ton, fir. Henry, in order to ſearch for ſome 
which were neceſſary for. completing a mar- 


pa pers 
"Flage Fitment. Young Vane, falling upon this . 


. e of notes, deemed the matter of the utmoſt 
i importance; and immediately communicated it to 
5 "houſe of commons. The queſtion before the coun- 
2 at was : Offenſive or "defenſroe war with the 'Stots. 
. IHE king propoſes this difficulty,“ But how can 
de 1 Anderten offenſtve war, if I have no more 

ce. money?“ The 'atiſwer aſcribed to Strafford was 


a theſe words: „ Borrow of the city à hundred 


e thouſand pounds: G0 on vigorouſfy to 55 
by 1 ſhip- money. Your majeſty having tried the a 
“ fections of your people, you are abſolved and 


E T9" 2. IG 03. d 4 gt 440 nen 2 17 what 


m, Who now produced the paper before the 


- 25G looſe from all rules of governments and may do | 
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"ls teſtimony was not poſitive, but imported, only., 
that Strafford had ſpoken ſuch or fuch-like words; 


(15 


and differ 


„Weiz Light alteration! che-carl's endete nnr: 
eg e but Scotland, and implies no advice 
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H R I E 8 1300 rein 40 5 
erg of: an Eng 5 coufiſellor. That even re- AF. 
taining the expreon, This kingdom, the words may LIV,...... - 

fairly be underſtood" of Scotland, which alone COT ag | 
the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which | 
alone had 'thrown off allegiance, and could be re- 
duced to Obedience. That it could be proved, as 5 
well by the evidence of all the king's miniſters, 4s 
by the known diſpoſition of the forces, that the in- 
tention never was to land the Iriſh army in England, 
but in Scotland: That of ſix other counſellors pre- | 
ſent, Laud and Windebank could give no evidence; 
Nerthuinberland, Hamilton, Cotting ton, and Jux. 
on, could recollect no ſuch exprel ion; and the 
| advice Was too remarkable to be Lal e e ; 
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than his connexions with ns country. That thoug gh. | | 
Northumberland, and he alone, ad recollected” CE 
ſome ſuch expreſſion as that Of being abſolved, from. „„ 
rules. 'of government, yet, in ſuch deſperate” . 
mities as thoſe into which the king and A | 
were then fallen, a maxim of that nature, allowing 
it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended 
upon principles the moſt favourable to law an 
liberty. And that nothing could be more iniqui-. N 
tous, than to extract an accuſation of treaſon from 
an Spinion ſimply propoſed at the counciEtable; 
where all freedom of debate olight to be permitted, - 
_ and Where it was not unuſual for the members, 
in order to draw forth the ſentiments of others, 1 | 
propoſe: [counſels very 1 remote from, their own, ſecret 
advice and judgment“. | 
Tx evidence of enter Varg; though ET” Bill of at- 
to ſuch unfurmountable heco, was the real- rr. 
cauſe of Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the 
bill of attainder pals the commons with no greater 
Y ht Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 58 5 
. oppoſition 
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ce nA p. oppoſition than that of | fifty-nine diſſenting votes. 
'- IV. But there remained two other branches of the legiſ- 


Ter. lature, the king and the lords, whoſe aſſent was 
requifite; and theſe, if left to their free judgment, 
it was eaſily foreſeen, would reje& the bill without 
feruple or deliberation. To overcome this difficulty, 
the popular leaders employed expedients, for which 
they were beholden partly to their own induſtry, 
partly to the indiſeretion of their adverſaries. 
© Next Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, 
the puritanical pulpits reſounded with declamations 
concerning the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon 
great delinquents :. The populace took the alarm. 
About ſix thouſand men armed with ſwords and 
ceudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the 
buouſes of parliament'. The names of the fifty- 
nine commoners who had voted againſt the bill of 
'attainder were poſted up under the title of Straffordi- 
ant, and betrayers of their country. Theſe were 
expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable multi- 
tude. When any of the lords paſſed, the cry for 
- Fuſtice againſt Strafford reſounded in their gars: 
And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that 
obnoxious miniſter, were ſure to meet with me- 
naces, not unaccompanied with ſymptoms of the 
moſt deſperate reſolutions in the furious populace?. 
Cours in the houſe. of commons being 
made againſt theſe violences as the moſt flagrant 
breach of privilege, the ruling members, by their 
affected coolneſs and indifference, ſhowed plainly 
that the popular tumults were not diſagreeable to 
them. But a new diſcovery made about this time, 
ſerved to throw every thing into ſtill greater flame 
rand combuſtion; iis , 
__ {,,4-80ME- principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, O' Neale, 
Boring, Wilmot; Pollard, Aſhburnham, partly at- 
e e Whitt6eke, p. l. dem, wil: 1 Clatendons 
vol. i. p. 23%. 256. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 248. 1279. 
* White, ü 8 
VCC „„ tached 
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tached to this court, partly: diſguſted with the par- ©, 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the 


0 ſerved to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of eee 
given by the commons to the Scots. For this pur- 
poſe they entered into an aſſociation, took an oath 
of ſecrecy, and kept a cloſe correſpondence. with 
ſome of the king's ſervants. The form of a peti- 
tion to the king and parliament was concerted; and 
it Was intended to get this petition ſubſeribed by 
the army. The petitioners there repreſent the great 
"ane unexampled conceſſions” made by: the king for 
the ſecurity of public peace and liberty; the endleſs 
demands of oertain inſatiable and turbulent ſpirits, 
whem nothing leſs will content than a total ſubver- 
ion of the ancient conſtitution; the frequent tu- 
1 mulls which theſe factious aleon tene had excited, 
and which endangered the liberty of parliament. 
85 40 prevent theſe miſchiefs, the army offered to 
dome up and guard that aſſembly. So thall the 
e nation,” as they expreſs. themſelves in the con- 
* claſion,' ee not only be vindicated from preceding 
, innovations, but be ſecured from the future, 
er Which are threatened, and which are likely to pro- 
ier duce more dangerous effects than the former.” 
The draught of this petition being conveyed to the 
8 king, he was prevailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, 
to odunterſign it himſelf, as a mark of his appro- 
bation. But, as ſeveral difficulties: occurred, the 
project Wastlaick aſide two months before _ FROM 
diſcovery was made of it. Aich 
Was Goring who penivet ha oli to the 8 
Pular leaders. The alarm may eaſily be imagined 
Which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from 
95 the military to the civil power are always looked 
on as diſguiſed, or rather undiſguiſed commands; 
f And are c of a nature Mie different from, petitions 
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king's ſervice the Engliſh: army, whom they ab- 8 5 
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c Ig preſented by any other rank of men. Pym opened 
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the matter in the houſe n. On the firſt intimation 


| T of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jer- 


wrote à letter to his brother Northumberland, con- 


expreſsly declared in the preamble, that the, 


them in caves and under- ground in Sur. | 
oo entered: into à plot to blow up the river with 


myn withdrew beyond ſea, -- This farther confitmet 


the- ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring 
delivered his evidence before the houſe: Piercy 


feſſing moſt of the particulars s. Both their teſti- 
monies agree with regard to the oath of ſecreſy; 
and as this circumſtance had been denied by Pollard, 


Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, in all their nn: - 


tions, it was regarded as a new proof of ſome! det 


5 ſperate reſolutions which had been taken 


Fo convey more quickly the terror and indigns⸗ 
tion at this plot, the commons voted, that * 
teſtation ſhould be ſigned'by all the members. 
was ſent up to the lords, and ſigned by all faking; | 
except Southampton and Robarts. Orders Were | 
given by the commons alone, 01 other abtho- 
rity, chat it ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. 
The proteſtation was in itſelf very inoffenſive, even 
inſignifioant; ; and contained nothing but general | 
declarations, that the ſubſcribers would defend their 
religion and libertiese . But it tended to inereaſe 
the popular panic, and intimated, What was more 


1 were now expoſed to the Aemeſt⸗ Peril. 
Alanus were every day given of new 'conſpira- 


cies e:, In Lancaſhire, great multitudes of papiſts 


were aſſembling: Secret meetings were held by 
5. Ther 


" 


owder, in order to drown' the eity s: Provi- 
Lone of arms were making beyond ſea: Sometimes 


France, ſometimes Den ee Was forming deſigns 


8 1 3 521 535 3 Ti 

L wſhworth, vol. v.p p.340, „ dem, ibid. p. 251 | 
a 90 arendo on, 01. 25 p. 252. Ruſh ver V. p. 241. Warwict, | 
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{ "IM kingdom : And the populace, PR, CHAP.) 
always terrified with preſent, and enraged with dis LIV. 
tant dans ers, were ſtill farther animated in their dey e, 

mands o {juſtice againſt the unfortunate: Strafford. 
Tau king came. tothe. houſe. of lords: And 
though he expreſſed - his reſolutien, for which he. 
offered them any ſecurity, never again to employ, 
Strafford - in any branch of publie buſineſs, he pro- 
feſſed himſelf totally diſſatisfied with, regard to the 
cCilircumſtance of treaſon, and on that account de- 
cClared his difficulty in giving his aflent to the bill ef 
attainder The commons took: fire, and voted itt: 
aà breach of privilege for the king to take notice: | 
of any bill, depending hefore the houſes. Charles 
did not perceive that his attachment to Strafford 
was the chief motive for the bill; and that the 
greater proofs he gave of anxious concern for this 
miniſter, the more werikahle A ke render his de- 
traction fe 10 5 = CLE Eh „ © 
our ei gury gerte ball conſtantly. attended 
Strafford's 58 but ſuch apprehenſions were enter- 
tained on account of the popular tumults, that only 
forty- ve were preſent when tlie bil of: attainder was 
phrougght into the houſe. Let of theſe, nineteen had _ 
the courage to vote; againſt. it. A certain prof, _ 
that, if entire freedom had been allowed, dhe hilt | EM 
had been rejected by a great majority. + , -, 
IN carrying up the bill to the lords, St. Tak 
| Hliciorgaperal „advanced two topics, well ſuit- 
| ed toithe fury of the times; that though the teſti. - 
_ monty againſt Strafford were not clear, yet, in this 
Way of f dil, private ſatisfaction to each man's con- 
Feienee was ſufficient, even ſhould no evidence at all 
- bor prodyecd and that the earl, had no title to. 
plead: law, beeauſe he had broken the law, It ais 
true, added he, we give law to hares and deer 5 f for 
che ey are beaſts of 8905 But it Was never accounted 
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foxes: or Alper : 
wherever they can be found, for. BE ae: ws of 
pre JJ!» 8 8 

6 Kar r popular 5 "had: 3 over: he 
lords, the ſame battery was next applied to force the 
king's aſſent. The populace. flocked about Whites 
hall, and accompanied their demand of juſtice with 


the loudeſi; clamours and moſt open menaces. Ru- 


mours of conſpiracies! againſt: the parliament were 
anew ſpread abroad: Invaſions and inſurrections 
talked of: And the whole nation was raiſed into 
ſuch a ferment as threatened ſome great and immi- 
nent convulſion. On whichever fide the king caſt 
| his eyes, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. Kall his 
ſervants, confulting their own ſafety, rather than 
their maſter's honour, declined interpoſing with 
their advice between him and his parliament. The 
queen, terrified with the appearance of ſo mighty a 
danger, and bearing formerly no good- will to Straf- 
ford, was in tears, and preſſed him to fatisfy-his 
people in this demand, which, it was hoped, Wonld 
finally content them. Juxon alone, whole courage 
was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to 
adviſe him, if in his conſcience he did not approve 
of the bill, by no means to aſſent to it bw. 
5 STRArroRD, hearing of Charles's irrefolution and. 
anxiety, took a very extraordinary ſtep : He wrete 
a letter, in which he entreated thecking, for the fake 
of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate}3 
however innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultucus 


eee, by granting them the requeſt for which they 
were ſo importunate v. In this, added he, my 


"1 conſent will more acquit you to God than all the 


„ world: can do beſides. To a willing man there 
& is no injury. And as, by God's grace, I forgive 


« all the world with a 7: pe -meeknels;: of 
seiten, vor. i. p. e e 
5 Ibid. P. 257. Warwick, P · 3 5 19960 135 [339937 © 
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„Sir, to vou I can reſign the life of this world 
« with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the 

c acknowledgment of your exceeding woe. 
Perhaps Strafford hoped that this unufual inftance 
of generoſity would engage the king ſtill more ſtre. 


nuouſſy to protect him: Perhaps he gave his life 


for loſt; and finding himſelf in the hands of his 


enemies, and obſerving that Balfour, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, was devoted to the popular party u he 


abſolutely deſpaired of ever eſcaping the multiplied 


ddangers with which he was every way environed. 


We might aſeribe this ſtep to a noble effort of difs 
intereſtedneſs, not unworthy the great mind of 


Strafford, if the meaſure which he adviſed had not 
been, in the event, as pernicious to his maſter as! it 


de immediately fatal to himſelf? 
: ArTERthe moſt violent anxiety 55 doubt unde 


at laſt granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to 


ive the royal aſſent, in his name, to the bill: 
lattering himſelf, probably, in this extremity of 
8 diſtreſs, that, as neither his will conſented to the 
_ deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it; 
he was che more free from all the guilt which at- 
tended it. Theſe commiſſioners he empowered, at 
tke ſame time, to give his aſſent to the! bill which 
rendered the parliament perpetual. . 
Tur commons, from policy, rather — 5 neces. 
flex had embraced the expedient of paying the two 
armies by borrowing money from the city; and theie 
loans they had repaid afterwards by taxes levied 


-, 


on the people. The citizens, either of themſelves” 
0 by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart difficulties with re-. 


gard to a farther loan which was demanded. We 


make no ſeruple of truſting the parliament, faid 


| they, -were we certain that the parliament were. to 


continue till our repayment, :; But, in 5 1 


x Whitlooke, p. 44. Franklyn, FP Ah 
I Zee note . at the end of che * 1 
inn K Ee | precarious 
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CH AP. precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecurity can be 
HS. ap given us for our money? In pretence of obviating 
16 this objection, a bill was ſuddenly brought into the 
| houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, 
that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own conſent.” 
It was hurried in like manner through the houſe of 
peers, and was inſtantly carried to the king for his 
aſſent. Charles, in the agony of grief, ſhame, and 
OREN: for Strafford's doom, perceived not that 
this other bill was of till more fatal conſequenee to 
_ big authority, and rendered the power of his ene- 
mies perpetual, as it was already uncontrollable*. 
In compariſon of the bill of attainder, by which he” 
- deemed himſelf an accomplice in his friend's mur- 
der, this conceſſion: made no figure in his eyes: 
A circumſtance which, if it leſſen our idea of his 
reſolution or penetration, ſerves to prove the ints- 
grity of his heart and the goodneſs of his diſpoſition- 
It is indeed certain, that ſtrong compunction for his 
i cConſent to Strafford's execution attended this un- 
fortunate prince during the remainder of his lifes © 
and even at his own fatal end, the memory of this 
guilt, with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurred upon” : 
him. All men were fo ſenſible of the extreme vio-— 
lence which was done him, that he ſuffered the leſs 
both in character and intereſt from this unhappy 
| meaſure; and though he abandoned his beſt friend, 
. _ yet was he ſtill able to preſerve, in ſome ay the 
Ui Attachment of all his adherents. d 
SzcreTary Carleton was ſent by theking to in- 
- Gd Strafford of the final refolution ae ever 
had extorted from him. The earl ſeemed ſurpriſed, 
and ſtarting up, exclaimed, in the words of Seng 
ture, ' Put not your sruſt in princes, nor inthe ſons of | 
men e For in them there is uo ſalvation". deen e 
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ſoon able; heb to collect his courage; and he c H P. 
prepared himſelf to fuffet the fatal ſentence. | Onbyy, HS 
three days interval was allowed him. The e king, Ne 
who made a new effort in his behalf, and fent;) bY 
the hands of the young prince, a letter addreſſed to 
the peers, in which he intreated them to:confet with 


the commons about a mitigation of Strafford's fen- 


tence, and begged at leaſt for ſome delay,” Was res 


fuſed in both requeſts © „ . 


\STRAFFORD, in pad E Ks apartment to Execution 
Tower-hill, where the ſcaffold was erected; ſtopped fr traf. 
under Laud's windows, with whom he had long 5 
lived in intimate friendſhip; and intreated the aſſiſt⸗ 
ance of his prayers, in thoſe awful moments which 
were approaching: The aged primate diſſolved in 
tears; and having pronounced, with a broken voice, 

a tender blefling on his departing friend; funk into 
the arms of his attendants ©.” Strafford, ſill ſupe⸗ 
rior to his fate, moved on with an elated counte- 


nance, and with an air even of c uty than 
what ufually attended him. 3 conſo- 


latien which common Fapports . — who periſh» 
by the ſtroke of injuſtice and oppreſſion: He was 
not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate 
compaſſion of the ſpectators. Vet his mind; erect 
and undaunted, found reſources within itlelk, and 

ined its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the ter- 


rors. of death, ade the triu nphant exvltations of his 


ided-er His difcourſe on the CANE 
was full of decency and*courage.* He feared, 
he faid; * that the omen was bad for the Wendel 
88 * reformation of thei ſtate, that it commenced with" 
ſhedding! of innocent blood.“ Having bid 
a aſk adieu t Ris brother and friends who ee © 
him, and g ſent a bleſſing to his nearer re- 
lations who were abſent; „And now,“ ſaid hin 
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0 H A P. 66, widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive 
1 poor ſervants of their indulgent maſter, and — 
et. © rate. me from my affectionate brother and all my 
e friends! But let God be to you and them all in 
. All!“ Going to diſrobe, and prepare himſelf for 
. the block, I thank God,” faid he, ( that I am 
cee nowiſe afraid of death, nor am daunted with any 
< terrors; but do as cheerfully lay. down my.head at 
e this time, as ever I did when going to.repoſe!!” 
With one blow wWas a period PL to his life by the 
executioner ME Bl 
| Tavs periſhed, in the 49th. year. of his age, the 
200 of Strafford, one of the moſt; eminent perſon- 
ages that has appeared in England. Though his 
death was loudly demanded as a fatisfaction to juſ- 
. tice, and an atonement for the many, violations. of 
the conſtitution; it may ſafely be. affirmed; that 
the ſentence by which bg fell was an enormity 
greater than the worſt of thoſe which his implacable 
enemies proſecuted. with ſo. much .cruel- induſtry. 
The people in their rage had totally, miſtaken the 
proper object of their reſentment. All the neceſſi- 
ties, or, more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties; by 9 
Which the king had been induced to uſe violent 
expedients for) Taiſing - ſupply, were the-reſult, of 
meaſures previous to Strafford's favour; and if they 
aroſe from ill conduct, he at leaſt, was intirely inno- 
cent. Even thoſe violent expedients themſelves, 
which occaſioned, the complaint that the conſtitutiqn 
was ſubverted, had been, all of them, conducted, ſo 
far as appeared, without his cbunſel or aſſiſtance. 
And whatever his private advice might be*, this 
falutary maxim he Kale not, ofte! and dub licly, 
to inculcate in the king's preſence, tl any in- 
evitable neceſſity ever ge 0s fovereign.to vio- 
_ © Ruſhworth, vol. N 2 8 Bote 


. . That Strafford was ſecretly 1 no enemy to POET e 1b 6 
.pears from ſome of his letters and diſpatches, particularly vol, Þ. 


p. 69, where he ſeems to . that e e eſtabliſhed. 
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his want of cordiality; and the ſuppo 
to engage the army againſt them ſerved with man 


i Ryſhy orth, 
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late the WY" this licence « 
extreme reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, a juſt 
atonement be made to the conſtitution, for any in- 
jury Wich it might ſuſtain from ſuch dangerous 
precedents r. s. Theè firſt parliament after the Tone 
ation revetſed: the bill of attainder; and even a fe 


weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parlia- 


ment remitted to his children the more ſevere con- 
ſequenees of his ſentence: As if conſcious of the 
violence with which the ee ou Ione _ 
duced. _ TSENG: 
In vain did Charles expect, 28 4 reren for 10 


many inſtances of unbounded compliance, that the 


parliament would at laſt ſhow him ſome Den e 
and would cordially fall into that unanimity, to 
which, at the expence of his own power, and of 
his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly courted them. All 
his conceſſions were poiſoned by their ſu 3 olf 
ſe wee e 


us 4 Confirmation of this jealouſy. It was natur- 
for the king to ſeek ſome reſource, while all the 


World ſeemed to deſert him, or combine againſt 


him; and this probably was the utmoſt of that em- 
theme which was formed with re to the 
army. But the popular leaders ſtill i hs wv that a 
deſperate plot was laid to bring up the forces imme- 
HT and offer violence to the parliament: A 
zn of which Piercy's evidence acquits the king, 

aud Which the near neighbourhood of the Scottith 


: N ſeems to render e n 


4 8 TY STS ITCENDS $727 5 
ny 9 5 iv. 12 7 568, 569, 510% 5 785 5 

oje of bringing up the; army to London, ac 

h en prbpbſed to the king; but he reſected it as Fool Be- 

-caſeithe'Stots; wd were in arms, and ſyitig in their neighbobrlipod, 


muſt be at London as ſoon as the Engliſh army. This reaſon js ſo 


ſolid. and convincing, that it leaves no room todoubt of the veracity 
"of. Pfei 9295 evidence ; 5. and conſequently acquits the King of this ter- 
fible/plot of bringin ng up the army, which made ſuch a noiſe at the | 


A nd Was a pretence for fo many volen ces. 
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By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, was the 
ſame implacable ſpirit till kept alive; and the 
commons, without giving the King any ſatisfaction 
in the ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry 


| their inroads with great vigour into his now de- 


fenceleſs prerogative. ? 
TE two ruling paſſions of his 8 were, 


Zeal for liberty, and an averſion to the church; 


and to both of theſe nothing could appear more 
exceptionable. than the court of high commiſſion, 


8 7 inſtitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and 


. to it the defence of the eccleſi aſtical elta- 
ent. The ſtar-chamber alſo was a court 
which exerted high diſcretionary powers; and had 
no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the 
cauſes which came under its juriſdiction, or the de- 


_ cifions which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed 


the houſes to aboliſh theſe two courts; and in them, 


to annihilate the principal and moſt dangerous axti- 
cles of the king* s prerogative. By the ſame bill. 


the juriſdiction of the council was regulated, and 
its authority abridged k. Charles heſitated before 


be gave his afſeut. But finding that he had gone 


too far to retreat, and that he poſſaſſed no reſource 


in caſe of a rupture, he at. laſt affixed. the e 
a to this excellent bill, W to ſhow LP 


anus, i. p 2468. e Hel ibid. van a. 


Whitlocke, p. 47. ane . vol. iii. 8 N 1384. | 
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and unintelligible in a limited conſtitution, being © LE] P. 
at laft removed, left the ſyſtem of government eee 
more conſiſtent and uniform. The ſtar-chamber 164 


alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of the 
king's edicts: But as no courts of judicature now 


remained, except thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, wick 
take cognizance only of common and ſtatute law. 
the king may thenceforth iſſue proclamations, but 
no man is bound to obey them. It muſt, however, 


be confeſſed, that the experiment here made by the 
parliament, was not a little raſh and adyenturous. 


No government at that time appeared in the world, 


nor is perhaps to be found in the records of any 


_ hiſtory, which ſubſiſted without the mixture of ſome 
arbitrary authority, committed to ſome, magiſtrate; _ 
and it might reaſonably, before-hand, appear doubt- 


ful, whether human ſociety could ever reach that 


Rate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no other 


control than the general and rigid maxims of law 
and equity. But the parliament juſtly thought, 


that the king was too eminent a magiſtrate to be 


truſted with. diſcretionary: power, which he might 


ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruction of liberty. And in 
the event it has hitherto been found, that, though 
ſome ſenſible inconveniences ariſe from the maxim 


of adhering ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages over- 


balance them, and ſhould render the Engliſh grate- 
ul to the memory of their anceſtors, who, after 
repeated conteſts, at laſt eſtabliſhed that noble 
chough' dangerous principle. 


Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, in- 


* 


Fn EATS GT BIT CET) . r - 
{ſtead of the patents during pleaſure, gave all the 


judges patents during their good behaviour ®: A 
circumſtance of the greateſt moment towards ſecur- 
ing their independency, and barring the entrance of 
arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of judi- 
nm Mc. I 
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: a AP. iir at's court, which took. cognizanre of 


— RE words, and was not thought ſufficiently 
. lin*ted by law, was alſo, for that reafon; aboliſhed 
Ilge ſtannary courts, Which exerciſed. juriſdiction 
oper the miners, being liable to a like objection, 
1 Ander went a like fate. The abolition of the council 
= of the north and the council of Wales followed 
=_ _. from the ſame principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, who had a general inſpection 
- .,, Over the weights and meaſures throughout the king- 
dom, was transferred to the mayors,. Werft and 
ordinary magiſtrates. „ 2 8 | 
_ * Inv ſhort, if we take a ſurvey. of che tran aalen, : 
of this memorable. parliament, during. the firſt-p 
riod of its operations, we. ſhall find that, excepting 
Strafford's attainder, which was a, complication of 
eruel iniquity, their merits in other reſpects ſo 
much outweigh their miſtakes, as to entitle them to 
praiſe from all lovers of liberty. Not only were 
former abuſes remedied, and grievances. redreſſed: 
Great proviſion, for the future, Was made by law- 
againſt t the return. of like complaints. And if the 
5 means, by which they obtained ſuch advantage 
_ Hyonr often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; it 
18 to be conſidered, that revolutions of governmen 
cannot be effected by the mere forcce of argument 
5 and reaſoning: And that factions being once excited, 
. men can neither ſo firmly regulate the tempers of 
others, nor their own, as to enfure We | 
is all exorbitances. „ [343 bas! 
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Tux parliament now came. to a | pauſe.” The kin ng | 


5 ſummer pay hen!) a. viſit, in Kiſer to fettle their 
government ; and though the Engliſh) arliametit was 
very importunate with him, that he ſhould lay aſide 
that e ; SO could not . With n "To. 
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journey, have pa 


rec 


e as: to NEE _— it. _—_ ho mint x neceſhrty; in his ee f. ) 
ed through' the troops of both na- | 


tions, the commons ſeem to have entertained. great e 
jealouſy c on that account, and to have now hurried ra . 
on, as much as they formerly delayed, the diſband- _ 5 
ing of the armies. The arrears therefore of the Scotland, 
Scots were fully paid them; and thoſe of the Eng- 


liſn in part. The Scots returned home, and the” 


"MX ISS. 


Eng were ſeparated i into their ſeveral counties, 


diſmiſſed, 5 

AFTER this the parliament 058 to the 26 gth sept. 
of October; and a committee of both houſes, a 
thin a! unprecedented, was appointed to ſit during is 

els, with very ample powers . Pym was elected 
chairman of the committee of the lower houſe. 
Farther attempts were made by the parliament, while | 
it ſat, and even by the commons alone, for aſſuming _ 
ſovereign, executive powers, and publiſhing their 


| ordinances, as they called them, inſtead © laws. 
The committee too, on their Pate was ready t to imi- 


tate the example. 
A SMALL committee "of. both. houſes was ap- „ 
pointed to attend the king into Scotland, in order, 
as was, pretended, to ſee that the articles of paci- 
fication were executed ; but really to be ſpies, upon 
him, and extend {till farther the ideas of parlia- 
Aki authority, as Well as eclipſe the majeſty of 
the E. The 775 of Bedford, lord Howard, fir 
Philip tapleton, ir William Armyne, Fiennes, and 
Hambden, were the perſons choſen . 
ENDEAVOURS, were uled, before Charles's 80 de- 
parture, to have. a protector of the kingdom ap- 


| pointed, with a power to pals. laws without having 


recourſe to the king. 80 little regard was now paid 
0 gt ARR or to the eſtab Wed ee 
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2 namen, 1 pol. v. P: 387. 5 p LY p. 376. 
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with ſatisfaction % This was the 
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curred during this buſy 


tions to the parliament, who received the 
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nections, which were afterwards attende 
molt important conſequences, both to the 
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ITAIN. 


AP. ::* AMIDST the great variety of affairs which. oc - 
riod, Wwe have almoſt 
64x. Overlooked the marriage of the princeſs Mary with 
William prince of Orange. The king concluded 
not this alliance without communicating his inten- 


of the connections with the family of Orange: 


ee 35 en AP. 1 Iv. 
Soren" f Scotlant — er in ee 
Inſurrection and maſſacre——M eeting of the Eng. 
_ bifh parJiament— The remonſtrance—— Reaſons ., 
on both fides——Impeachment of the biſhope——7 . 
Accuſation of the five members Tumulte 
King leaves London—— Arrives in " lane 
e pn for civil war. | 


= 13 i. £20 


thought that they had finiſhed a very perilous 
undertaking, much to their profit and reputation. 
. Beſides the large pay voted them for lying in good 
quarters during a twelvemonth, the Englith parlia- 


ment had cenferred on them a preſent. of 300,000 
pounds for their brotherly aſſiſtance . In the ar- 
ticles of pacification, they were declared to have 


ever been good ſubjects; and their military expe- 


ditions were approved of, as enterpriſes calculated 
and intended for his majelty* s honour and advantage. 
Fo carry farther the triumph over their ſovereign, 
theſe terms, ſo ignominious to him, were ordered, 


by a vote of parliament, to be read in all churches, 


upon a day of thankſgiving, appointed for the 


national pacification?: All their claims for the 
reſtriction of prerogative were agreed to be ratified: 
And what they more valued than all theſe advant- 
ages; they had a near proſpect of ſpreading the” 


ee e e diſcipline in England and Ireland, 
from the ſeeds, which they had ſcattered, of their 
religious principles, . 1115 1 Athens o 


K. Nalſon Hy i. p. 747. May, p. X04» - | Ruſhworth, 
vol. v. p. 268. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 393. | 
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& A A P. exult in diffuſing the ſeiences and liberal arts over a 


ſavage world; never did generous Rome ſo pleaſe 
herſelf in the view of law and order eſtabliſned by 
her victorious. arms; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 


5 communicating their barbarous zeal cog 


Aug. 14. 


Se ttle- : 
ment of 
Scotland. 


| . ooaal in that kingdom. "js 


feryour to the neighbouring nations. 


£ CHARLES, deſpoiled in England of a n erg 5 
part of bis authority, and- dreading ſtill farther en. 


croachments upon him, arrived in Scotland, With 
an intention of abdieating almoſt entirely the ſmall 
ſhare of power which there remained to him, and of 
giving full ſatisfaction, if a his reſtleſs 


x N 


Tux lords of articles were An e ny 7990 


in the Scottiſh parliament. They were. conſtituted 


it is evident that all the lords of articles, by nec 


after this manner. The temporal lords choſe eight 


biſhops: The biſhops elected eight temporal lords: 


Theſe ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of counties, 


and eight burgeſſes: And without the previous con- 
ſent of the chirty- two, who were denominated lords 


af articles, no motion could be made in parliament. 
As the. biſhops were entirely devoted to the court, 


ſary conſequence, depended. on:the king's nomina- 
tion; and the prince, beſides one negative after the 
bills had paſſed. through parliament, p. poſſeſſed, indi- 


rectly another before their introduction; a preroga - 


tive of much greater conſequence than the former. 
The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the par- 


liament laid hold of the opportunity, and totally ſet 


aſide the lords of articles: And till this important 


peint was obtained, the nation, nei ſpeaking, 


could not be ſaid to enjoy any regular freedom. 15 


Ir is remarkable that, notwithſtanding this in- 
| ſlitution, to which there was no parallel in England, 
the royal authority was always deemed much lower 


8 in S than in the; former Wut dee Bacon 


ik ' Burnet, Mem, _ 1 810 '£8 8 Ni 5 a 


$228 Th repreſents 


A b MB KOT HH 


repreſents a8 one advantage to be ex 47 
the union, that the too extenſive'! prerogative” of 


England would be abridged by the example” 'of 


Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scot 

land be enlarged from the imitation of England. 
The Engliſh were, at that time, a civilized people, 
and obedient to the laws: But among the Scots, 
it was of little conſequence how the laws were 


i framed, or by whom voted, while the exorbitant 
| ariſtocracy; had it ſo much in their fen to «ons = | 


* 


their 1 regular execution x f 


Tt peers and commons Aa only She? houſe. 
in the Scottiſh parliament : And as it had been the 


practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace 
gli gentlemen with Scottiſh titles, all the de- 


terminations of parliament, it was to be feared, 
would in time depend upon the prince, by means 


of theſe votes of foreigners, who had no intereſt or 
property in the nation. It was therefore a law de- 
ſerving approbation, that no man ſhould be created 
a Scoteh peer, who poſſeſſed not 10, marks 
5 above . n of annual rent in abe King. 


8 3 I'S 
& IEF 1 4 


palſed z andit was ordained, that the laſt act of 

every 

pen for holding the parliament next enſuing s. 
Tur king was deprived of that power, formerly 


Sätrellech -of iſſuing proclamations, which enjoined 
obedience, under the penalty of treaſon: A prero- 
gative which inveſted him with the whole legiſla- | 


tive — even in matters of che Mee, im- 
portance . FE | DHIGS 
So far ds ſubdabler, But the moſt fatal blow 
given te royal authority, and what in a manner de- 
throned the prinee, was the article, that no member 


A Law for eeloninhs armes Was (Nhewid | 
artiament ſhould be to appoint the time and 


Ged from 0 e. 


— 


of the privy council, in whoſe. hands, during the 


Se Mem. v 10ew, ibid, _ *® Idews ibid. 
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king's 
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c 1 0 F king's s abſence, . the whole adminiſtration lay, no 
LV. officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be appoint- 
ed but by advice and approbation of parliament. 
Charles even agreed to deprive of their ſeats, four 
_ judges who had adhered to his intereſts; and their 
Place was fupplied by others more agreeable to the 
_ ruling party. Several of the covenanters were alſo 
fworn of the privy council. And all the miniſters 
of ſtate, counſelors, and judges, were, by law, to 
hold their places during lite or good behaviour, 
Turk king, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf 
| edtirely to Ne cpm church; and aſſiſted with 
t gravity, at the long prayers and longer ſer- 
0 Sk Vic the a anne, fe to 
regale him. He beſtowed penſions and preferments 
on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preach- 
ers; and practiſed every art to ſoften, if not to 
gain, his greateſt enemies. The earl of Argyle 
was created a marquis, lord Loudon an earl, Le ey 
was dignified with the title of earl of Leven 2. His 
Pied, he was obliged, for the preſent, to neglect 
and orerlock: Some of them were diſguſted : "And 
his enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed oy 
| his carefſes and favours to artifice and neceſſity. 8 0 
© ArcYLE and Hamilton, being ſeized with an ap- 
real or pretended, that the earl of Craw- 
Fard, and others meant to aſfaſſinate them, left the 
parliament ſuddenly, and retired into the country = : 
But upon invitation and aſſurances, returned in 0 | 
few days. This event, which had neither cauſe nor 
effect that was 1 purpoſe, nor confeq 4 
was commonly de ee the” incident. But 
though the incident had no effect in Scotland ;; 
what was: not expected, it was attended with 2 
' _ _ quences in Fails + The Englith Parliament, | 
Which was now afſembled; being willing to awaken | 
OR. . _ people's eee 155 exciting their fears, im 
Ll ; 


* » Burnet, Men. . Po; cnc, u. en 45 = 
| mediately 


=, 


bloodſhed, and devaſtation. 


content, faction, and civil wars; and the fire from 


| by peace, t 


that co 


GHARLES ba, 


1 3 the alarm; as if the 3 fo e ner. 


they called the king's party, had laid a plot at once 
to murder them and all the godly. in both king - 
doms. They applied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom 


the king had left general in the ſouth of England; | 


and he ordered a guard to attend them. 
Bur while. the king was employed in 9 
the commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to 
return to England, in order to? apply himfelf to the 
ſame ſalutary work in that kingdom; he received: 
intelligence of a. dangerous. rebellion broken out in 
Ireland, with circumſtances of de utmoſt horror, 


fortunate: prince was purſued with murmurs, dif- 
all quarters, even by the moſt independegg accidents, 
at once blazed up about him. 
TH great -plan of James, in the ates 
of Ireland,. continued by Charles, was, by juſtice. 


authority, of 1 ws, and introducing;art and induſt 
among them to cure them of that ſloth and bar. 


bariſm to WED they had ever been ſubject. In 


order to ſervd both theſe purpoſes, and at the lame; 


time fecure the dominion of Ireland to the Englith 
crown, great colonies of Britiſh. had been carried 
cover, and, being  intermixed with the Iriſh, had 
every where introduced a new face of things into 
try. During a peace of near forty years, 


the invsterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, 
in a great meaſure, to be obliterated; and though . 


much of the landed property, forfeited by rebellion, 
Bad been. conferred on the new planters, a more than 


equal, return had been made by. their inſtructing the . 
natives in tillage, e manufactures, and all the 
ciyilized arts of life. This had been the courſe of 


2 Whitlocke, p. 40. Dugdale, p 72. ' Burnet's Memoirs of the . . 
Houſe of Hamilton, p. 184; 185. Clarendon, p. 8500 
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things during the ſucceſſive adminiſtrations: of Chi. 
chefter, Grandiſon; Falkland, and, above all, of 
Strafford. Under the government of this latter H 
bleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater ma- 
turity, and forwarded by his vigour and induſtry. 
ſeemed to have operated with full ſucceſs, and ts 
have beſtowed, at laſt, on that ſarage eat £3 "the 
| face of a European ttlement-: f Ag 
Ark R Strafford fell a victim to popular 8 
the humours excited in Ireland by that great event, 
could not ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued 
to e on: e e Age in the: -govern- 
Watte by 9095 e IH 
THE Briziſh FE Te, Dantes into Ireland, 
having every moment before their eyes all the 
horrors of popery, had naturally been carried: into 
the oppoſite extreme, and had univerſally ad 
the higheſt principles and practices of the puritans, 
Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become 
oclious to them; and every method of limiting the 
authority of the crown, and detaching the! ſelves 
from 'the king of England, was 'greedily adopted 
and purſued. They conſidered not, that as they 
ſearcely formed the ſixth part of the people, and 
were ſecretly obnoxious to the ancient inhabitants, 
their only method of ſupporting themſelves was by 
maintaining royal authority, and preſerving: u great 
dependence on their mother- eountry. - The Engliſh 
commons, likewiſe, in their furious proſecution of | 
Strafford, had overlooked: the moſt obvious conſe- 
quences; and while they imputed to him, as a. 
crime, every diſcretionary act of authority, they 
deſpoiled all ſucceeding governors of that power, 
by _ alone the'Iriſh could be retained in fab- 
arm ſo ſtrony N the PR for '3 
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8 CARE Ei unable to reſiſt, ee to CUAR 
yield to- the Iriſh, as to. the Scottiſn and Engliſh 
parliaments; and found too, that their encroach- 1847 
ments ſtill roſe in proportion to his -conceſſions. > 
Thoſe ſubſidies, Which themſelves had voted, they ö 
reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to a fourth part: | 
The court of high commiſſion was determined ta 
be a grievance: Martial law aboliſhed: The juriſ- 
diction of the couneil annihilated: Proclamations 
and acts of ſtate declared of no authority: Every 
order or inſtitution, Which depended on monarchy, 
was invaded; and the prince was: deſpoiled of al | 
his prerogative, without the leaſt pretext of: any 
violence or illegality in his adminiſt ration: 
Thx ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually. _ 
zooo men; but in order to aſſiſt the king in ſup- 
preſſing the Scottiſh covenanters, Strafford had 
raiſed. 8000. more, and: had incorporated with them 
a thouſand men, drawn from the old army; a ne- 
| cal expedient for beſtowing order and diſcipline 
on the new · levied ſoldiers. The private men in this 
army were all catholics; but the officers; both com- 
miſſion and non · commiſſion, were proteſtants, and 
cauld entirely be depended on by Charles. The 
Engliſn commons entertained the greateſt appre- 
henſions on account of this army; and never ceaſed 
ſoliciting che king, till he agreed to break it: Nor 
would they eonſent to any propoſal for augmenting 
| the:flandingiarmy; toi 5000] men; a number which 
| the king deemed neceſſary for retaining inen 
Ih obedience. I ]•¹? A 
” i GHaRLes;: thinking: it dangerous that Pape men 
aecuſtomed to idleneſs, and trained to the uſe of 
arnis, ſhould be diſperſed among a nation foi turbu- 
lent and unſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſ-— 
ſador to have them tranſported. into Flanders, and 
. enliſted in his maſter's ſervice. The Engliſn com- 
8 ud e 8 leſt regular 19 5 
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| 15 expedient; and the king reduced his allo 
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prove op more dangerous, ſhewed ſome averſion | to. 


to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had: hired 
ſhips for tranſporting theſe troops, and the men were 
ready to embark ;, the commons, willing to ſhow 
their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity 
of curbing and affronting the kin prohibited every 
one from furniſhing veſſels for 5 5 ſeryice. And 
thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the 


: country from theſe men Was unſortunately as: 


Ede: 
: Tax. old Iriſh remarked. all theſe falſe flops of 


the Engliſh, and reſolved to take advantage of them. 


Though their animoſity againſt that nation, for want 
of an occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extin- 
guiſhed, it was only compoſed 1 into a temporary and 
deceitful tranquillity . Their intereſts, both with 
regard to property and religion, ſeeretly ſtimulated. 
them to a revolt. No individual of any fept;--ac- 


| cording. to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property = 


any particular eſtate; but as the whole ſept had a 


title to a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred 


this barbarous community before the more ſecure 


Conſpira- 
ey in Ire- 


3 


and narrower poſſeſſions aſſi gned them by the Eng- 


liſh.. An indulgence, amounting almoſt to eee 5 


Re had been given to the catholic reli 
ſo. long as the churches and the eccle 


nues were kept from the prieſts, and they were F 
obliged to endure. the neighbourhood of LE 


be being themſelves diſcontented, they con- 


tinually endeavoured to retard any cordial reconci- # 
lation between the Engliſh and the-Iriſh nations. 


TrjzRs was a gentleman called Roger More, wha: 
9 5x a narro ee n deſcended n, 
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— eee. for valour-and capacity. This man 
firſt formed the project of expelling the'Englith, 
and ie the independency of his native coun- 

. Fe ſecretly went from chieftain to chieftain, 


and . up every latent principle of diſcontent. 
He maintained à cloſe correſponderice with lord 
Maguire and fir Phelim O' Neale, the moſt powerful 
of the old Iriſh. By converſation; by letters, by his 
emiſſaries, he reprefented to his countrymen the 


motives of a'revolt; He obſerved to them, that by 
the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the Eng- 


liſh, the king's authority in Britain was reduced 
to 10 low a ont dch; that he never could exert 
himſelf with any' vigour in maintaining the Engliſh 
dominion” over Ireland; that the catholics; in the 
Iriſn houſe of commons, aſſiſted by the proteſtants, 
had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative and the 
power of the lieutenant, as would much facilitate the 
conducting, to its defired effect, any conſpiracy of 
combination, which could be formed: that the Scots 
having ſo ſucceſsfully thrown off dependence on the 
crown of England, and aſſumed the government 
into their own hands, had ſet an example to the 
Iriſh; who had fo much” greater oppreſſions to com- 
plain of; that the Engliſn planters, who had ex- 
pelled them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their reli- 
gion; and bereaved them of their liberties, were but 


a handful in compariſon: of the natives; that they 
lived in the moſt - ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed "wi 


their numerous enemies, truſting to the protection 

of a ſmall army, which was itſelf ſeattered in incon- 

ſiderable diviſions throughout the whole kingdom; 

ay a great body of men, diſciplined by the go- 
nment, were now thrown looſe, and were ready 

| for — daring or deſperate enterpriſe; that thou 5 | 

| the catholjes had Ritherte: . i 


n ſome tol 


4s © Natal} vol. ii. p. 543. 
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X reiſe of their religion, from'the 
moderation of their «indulgent prince, they muſt 


—. " hencefotth' expect, that the government will be con. 
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ducted by other maxims and other principles; 'that 
the puritanical parliament, having at length ſubdued 
their ſovereign, would, no doubt, as foon as they 
had conſolidated their authority, extend their am. 
bitious enterpriſes to Ireland, and make the'catho- 
lies in that kingdom feel the ſame furidus perfecu. 
tion, to which their brethren in England were at pre. 
ſent expoſed; and that à revolt in the Triſhy tending 
only to vindicate their native liberty againſt the vio- 
lence of foreign invaders, could never, at any! time, 
be deemed rebellion; much leſs during the praſent 
_ confufions,” when their prince was, in a manner, a 
priſoner; and obedience muſt he paid, not te him, 
but to thoſe ben een nden lis lawful 
authority. 8 | VIS 
By <p conſiderations; Mere 16 gag ged all che 
heads of the native Iriſn into the conſp racy, The 
Engliſh of the pale, as they were bem aj old 
Engliſh planters, being all catholies; it was hoped 
i afterwards join the party, which reſtored their 
religion to its ancient ſplendour and authority. The 
intention was, That ſir Phelim O' Neale and the 
doᷣther conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection on 
one day throughout the provinees, and ſhould at- 
tack all the Eugliſh ſettlements; and that, on the 
ſame day, lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 
ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin. The commencement 
of the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, 
that there might be more difficulty in tranſporting 
forces from England. Succours to themſelves» al 
ſupplies of arms they expected from France, in con- 
ſequence of a promiſe made them by (cardinal 
Richelieu. And many-Iriſh officers, who ſerved in 
the Spaniſh trogpe, Bag engaged to. join e as 
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he Won 3 ſaw tan infurraction entered upon by CHAP; 
uſt thein catholic: brethran, News, Which every tay 
arrived; from England: of the fury expreſſed by the 
tat commons ;againſt-all;papiſts,:{truck-freſh:terror.into- 
ed the/Iriſb-/nation;;-andboth ſtimulated the conſpi⸗ 
ey rators to exscute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them 
m. aſſured hopes-ofothercomcurrence of all: their.couns 
160. 7722222. 3; notre; 3 uote: 
Us. volt propenſity: fo aitevolt: di nee all 
re- the Iriſh, thatdit was deemed unneceſſary, as it was 
ng dangerous; to entruſt the ſecret ta many hands; and 
10. ther appointed day:drew-nigh, nor had any diſcovery 
1e, beenryet made tothe government. The king, ind 
nt dead, had received information fromihis-ambaſſadors; 
1 vey eee ee bee. the Iriſn in 
m, 
10 
he 
1d- 4 
ed 1 an, ng fir V lla Þ re 
ir an 2 — Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities; 
he and; by an inconvenience common to all factious 
he times, Owed' their advancement to nothing but their 
n zcahfbor the party by whom everything was now 
its governed. Tranquil from their ignorance and in- 
he experience, theſe men indulged:; themſelves. in the 
I mo;profound. repoſe, on the vary brink of deſtrucs 
nt tiom 718 N. TOY _ 0:1 x 512 28 Ii i 2 wits 77} KK; 2:16 
T, Bw they were-awakened from thain ſecurity, on 
18 the: ety: day before that which Was appointed for 
id the ommencement of hoſtilities. The caſtie of 
hs Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, cons. 
al taintd:;arms for 10, oo men, with thirty-five pieces 
in 1. amen e ERS e | 
ox * Diigate: Ll 
bee ihe F, A; oY Vale, vo bs p- Wy 3 
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436 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
'G "Hf A P. nition: Vet was this important place guarded, and 
that too without any care, by no greater force than 
5 41. fifty men. Maguire and More were already in tomn 
with a numerous band of their partiſans: Others 
were expected that night: And, next morning, they 
were to enter upon, what they eſteemed the eaſieſt 
of all enterpriſes, the furpriſal f the caſtle. Oe 
nolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the 
conſpiracy to. Parſons j. Phe juſtices and council 
fed immediately for ſafety into the caſtle, and re- 
inforced the guards. The alarm was eonveyed to 
the Fas ene eee Tenn ow —— 


e ic 
. 1 = e pgs e 
and Bur 74 "logs fo Condlys a> pivod a 


maffacre. caſtle from a ſurpriſe, the confeſſion extorredifrom 
Mahone came too late to prevent the intended in- 
ſurrection. O' Neale and his confederates had al- 
ready taken arms in Uiſter. The Triſh, every where 
irterminglede with the Engliſh;, needed but a hint 
from their leaders and prieſts. to begin hoſtilities 
againſt a people whom they hated on account of 
their: religion, and envied for their riches: andi pro- 
_ ſpenity'. The houſes, cattle,” goods, of the un- 
wary Engliſh were firſt ſeiaed. Thoſe who heard 
of the commotions in their neighbourhood, inſtead 
af deſerting their habitations, and aſſembling for 
mutual protection, remained at home, in hnopes of 
defending their property, and fell: thus ee 
into the hands of their enemies a. After rapac 
hadefully exerted itſelf, cruelty, and the moſt bar- 
barous that ever, in any nation, was known or heard 


i Ruſhworth, vol. v v. p. 399: Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 510. May, 


book ii. p. 6. k Temple, p..17, 18, 19; 20. Ruſh. vob. v. 
p. 55 e e p. 30, 40. 8 * Idem, P 
8 ; 5 | of, 


= 6 


8 8 


commenced of the Engliſn, now defenceleſs, and 


FLEET 8 


ture, even perverted religion, encouriged by the 


of,” began its operations. An univerfal maffacre e * 


paſſively reſigned to their inhuman foes. No age, rest. 
no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The wife weeping 
for her butchered huſband, and embracing her help- 
lefs children, was pierced with them, and periſtied 
by the ſame ſtroke * The old, the young, the vi- 
gorous, the infirm, underwent à like fate, and 
were confounded in one common ruin. In vain 
did flight fave from the firſt aſſault: Deſtruction 
was, every where, let tooſe and met the hunted vic- 
tims at every turn. In vain was recourſe had ts 
relations, to companions, to friends: All connexions 
were diſſolved, and death was dealt by that hand, 
from which protection was implored and expected. 
Without provocation, without oppoſition, the aſts- 
niſhed | Engliſh, living in profound peace and full 


ſecurity, were maſſacred by their neareſt neighbours, 
with whom they Rad long upheld a continual inter- 


courſe of kindneſs and good offices. 


4 
/ x ” 


Bor death was the ſlighfeſt puniſhment inflicted ; 


by tlioſe rebels: All the tortures which wanton 


cruelty could deviſe e ks Pains of body, 
the anguiſh of Mind] the agonies of detpatr, cou 


not ſatiate revenge excited without injury, Andl 


cruelty derived from no cauſe. To enter into 
partieulars would ſhock the leaſt delicate humanity. 
Such enormities, though atteſted by undoubtet 
evidence,” appear almoſt incredible.” Depraved ni- 


utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch à pitch of ys DE 


unleſs the pity inherent in human breaſts be 


ſtroyed by that contagion of example, which tranf- 


ports mem beyond all the ufual motives of conduct 
JGG... 8 


And behaviour. - 
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were diſarmed by capitulations, and Tromlifes 
ſafety, confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths.” s. But ne 
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Tu weaker ſex themſelvesz naturally t. tender 
.- their own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to che a 
others, here emulated their more robuſt companions; 
in the practive of every eruelty s. Even children,; 
taught by the example, and encouraged by the ex- 


Hortation, of their parents, eſſayed heir Kebde biw 


on the dead carcaſſes or defenceleſs children of the 


En; liſh 4. The yery avarice of the Iriſh*was*not-a 


ſufficient reſtraint of their eruelty: Such was their | 


frenzy, that the cattle which they; had ſeized; and 
by rapine made their own, yet, becauſe they bore 
the name of Engliſh, were waritqnly ſlaughtered; or, 
when covered with wounds, turned 100 e the 


— 


woods and deſerts s ROI 


Tas ftately buildings or <untiniins Hobicativis 
| of the planters, as if upbraiding the Noth and igno- 


Trance of the natives, were confumed' with fire, or 
laid level With the ground. And where the mifer⸗ 
able owners, ſhut up in their houſes, and preparing 

for defence, periſhed. in the flames, together with 
their wives and children, a double 5 r at- 


forded to their inſulting foes *, © 


Irtany where a number Ale wiled e 10 Ge 0 


affuming courage from deſpair, were gelen e 


fweeten death by revenge on their affaſſins; the) 


ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, with 
fdy equal to their cruelty, made them lire 'the 

Fes -of their unhappy countrymen . Bs £2 EY 
"Orrexs, more mgemous {till in thet batba 


tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of life, 7 


As their hands in the blood of friends, bro 


255 Parents; and having 1 this ee them ac 


34.3. 43 9418 
710m Temple, p. 1561 101. Ruſh. vol. hy. p. 415. * is 8 1 n Je, 
p. 100. 5 1 p. 84. s Idem, p. 99. 955 Ruſh, 


vol. v. p. 44. b. me Rah. vol. v. p. 416. 
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3 in guilt, gave chai that death, Ilgeh: CH 2 Po. 
they ſought to ſhun by deſerving N = „ 
Aupsr all theſe enormities, the oats name 'of © = ber 
Ret1610N reſounded on every ſide; not to ſtop tlic 
hands of theſe murderers, but to enforce their blows... 
and to ſteel their hearts againſt every movement of 
human or. ſocial ſympathy. The Engliſh, as here-: 
tics, abhorred of God, and. e od all holy 
men, were marked out by the prieſts for laughter 3 
and, of all actions, to rid the world of theſe de- 
dared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was re- 
reſented as the moſt meritorious v. Nature, which, | 
in that rude people, was ſuffeieufly inclined 10 
atrocious deeds, was farther ſtimulated b precept; 
and national prejudices empoiſoned by t ERS aver- | 
ſions, more deadly and incurable, which aroſe from 
an enraged. ſuperſtition. While death finiſhed the 
ſufferings of each victim, the bigoted aſſaſſins, with 
joy and exultation, ſtill echoed in his expiring ears, | 8 f 
that theſe agonies were but the commencement 4 | - 
torments infinite and eternal. 
Such were the barbarities, by which fir Phelint 
O'Neale-and the Iriſn in Ulſter ſignalized their re- 
bellion: An event, memorable in e annals of hu- 
man kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual de- 
teſtation and abhorrence. The generous nature of 
More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuch enormous 
eruelties. He flew to O'Neale's camp; but found 
that his authority, which was ſufficient to excite. the 
Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe. 
olluted by ſo many crimes; and he retired into 
| ed” Sir Phelim, recommended by. the great - 
neſs of his family, and perhaps too, by the unre- 
ſtrained brutality of his nature, though without any 


ene or ape ane harr alcendant 


he emu: 5 100. Idem, p. Ss EE Hy Ade! p- 30 
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C HA P. over the northern rebels“. The Engliſh colonies 


; U 
1 
= 

8 


Rey; ; were totally annihilated : in the open : COUNtro of 
x64, * Ulſter: The Scots, at firſt, - met with more favour- 
auble treatment. In order to engage them to a paſ-. 
ſive neutrality, the Iriſſi pretended to diſtinguiſſi be 
tween the Britiſh nations; and .claiming friendſhip 
and conſanguinity with the Scots, extended not over 

- them the fury of their maſſacres. Many 5 of them 
found an opportunity to fly the country: Others re- 
tired into places of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves 
for defence: And by this means, the Scottiſh plan - 
ters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with their lives⸗. 
Fon Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed 
themſelves in an inſtant over the other three pro- 
vinces of Ireland. In all places death and ſlaughter 
were not uncemmon; though the Iriſh, in theſe 
ether provinces, pretended to act with moderation 
and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was their 
Humanity! Not content with expelling the Engliſh 
their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their goodly 
manors, with waiting their cultivated fields; they 
ſtripped them of their very clothes, and turned them 
Hut, naked and defenceleſs, to all the i ſeverities of 
the ſeaſon. The heavens: themſelves, as if con- 
ſpiring againſt that unhappy. people, were armed 
executed what the mercileſs ſword had left unfiniſh- 
ed. The roads were covered with crowds of na- 
cities, which yet remained in thę hands of their 
countrymen. The feeble age of children, the ten- 
dier ſex of women, ſoon ſunk under the multiplied 
rigours of eold and hunger. Here, the huſband, 
bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, envied 
them that fate, which he himſelf expected ſo ſoon to 
mare: There, the ſon, having long ſupported his 


Temple, p. 44. © Iidem, p. 47. Ruſh. vol. i. p. 416. 
Temple, p. a2: idem p.64. 
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ues aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt com- CHAP. 


of mands, and abandoning him in this uttermoſt dif, LV. 
ur- treſs, reſerved himſelf to the hopes of avenging that 2847. 
al. death, which all his efforts could not prevent or de- 
Des lay. The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity de- 

up prived the ſufferers of any relief from the view of 

fer companions” in affliction. With ſilent tears, or 

Mm lamentable cries, they hurried on through the hoſtile 

re- territories; and found every heart, which was not 

es 


ſteeled by native barbarity, guarded by the more 
- implacable furies of miſtaken piety and religion e. 
IHE faving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the 


ed remains of the Engliſh name. The gates of that 
Ne. city, though timorouſly opened, received the wretch- 
er ed ſupplicants, and preſented to the view a ſcene of 
le human miſery beyond what any eye had ever before 
n beheld . Compaſſion ſeized the amazed inhabitants, 
Ir aggravated with the fear of like calamities; while 
h they obſerved the numerous foes without and with. 
ly in, which every where environed them, and reflect. 
* ed on the weak reſources by which they were them. 
n ſelves ſupported. The more vigorous. of the un- 
f happy fugitives, to the number of three thouſand, 
. were inliſted into three regiments: The reſt were 
d - diſtributed into the houſes; and all care was taken, 
4 by diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble and torpid 
. limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and ſpecies, 
- derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized many 
* of them, and put a ſpeedy period to their lives: 
7 Others, having now leiſure to reflect on their mighty 
. loſs of friends and fortune, curſed that being which 
q _— had ſaved. Abandoning themſelves to de- 
„ ſpair, refuſing all ſuccour, they expired; without 
Other eonſolation than that of receiving among their 
countrymen the honours of a grave, which, to their 
} 


flaughtered companions, had been denied x6 the 
bara and 2 e LAND! 6, 
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2 By ſume computations,” thoſe! who periſhed by: 


allitheſe cruelties arè ſuppoſed to be a hundred and 
fifty, or two hiindred thoufand!: By the moſt mode. 
rate, and probably the moſt reaſonable account, they 
are made to amount o 40, 00 if this eſtimation 
itbelf be not, as 18 wal 1 in Hach caſes, ſomewhat ex. 
. 1 ]%: ] ] !,, ⅛¼ Dali words 
| e 10 „Dublin all the bodies of 
the army which were not ſurrounded by the rebels; 
anch they aſſembled a force of 5e veterans. They 
ſoonfinliſted, andi armed from the magazines above 
4000 men more, They diſpatched a body of 6 
men, to throw relief into Tredah, beſteged by the 
Irih- But theſe: troops, attacked by the enemy, 
were ſeized with a panic,” and were moſt of them 
to the ſword. Their arms, falling into the 
hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they 
moſt wanted . The Juſtices, willing to foment the 
- rebellion, in a view of. profiting: by the multiplied 
| eee ee henceforth thought of nothing more than 
providing for their own preſent ſecurity, and that 
of the capital. The earb of Ormond, their general,” 
remonſtrated againſt ſuch timid, not to ſay baſe and 
inttreſted eounkeIsy: but Was obliged: to ſubmĩt to 
authority 8 | ig J1110909-61tos; oaoqgts 
Furs Engliſh of ls poli Who probably were not | 
2 in the ſecret, pretended to blame the inſur- 
rection, and to deteſt the barbarity with which it was 
accompanied. By their proteſtations and declara · 
tions, they engaged the juſtices to ſupply them with 
arms, which they promiſed to employ z in defence of 


Turf | 


the government b. But in a little time, the intereſts: _ 


of religion were md more prevalent over them, 
than regard and duty to their mother- country. They 
choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader; and, joining 
the old Iriſh, rivalled them in every act of violence 
towards the Engliſh | proteſtants. Beſides many 


if Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 98. 3 Temple, 5. 33. pes vol, v. 
P- 525 1 Temple, p. 60. N Hiſt. p. K 
„3 ; dualer 5 


He 2e 1 HA: RL Eis "5 ; Wes 


ſmalter bodies diſpenſed, over: erke 0.9 


principal army of the, rebels amounted to 
1 men, and threatened Dublin with an in 


wociiate egen ee t e Flle An 


Bor the Engliſh and -Irifh rebels conſpired: in 


one impoſture, with which they ſeduced many of 


their deluded countrymen: They pretended 5 — 
rity from the king aud queen, but chiefſy from the 
latter, for their inſurrection; and they affirmed; 
that the cauſe: of their taking arms was to vindicate 
royal: Prana GABLES now invaded by the puritanical 
parliament. Sir Pheli 
a royal patent in lord Caufield's houſe; whom he had 


murdered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed i It to a com- 


miſſion which he had forged for himſelt tn 
: Tan king received an account of eee 


tion by a meſſenger diſpatched from the northuof 


Ireland: He immediately communicated: his in- 
telßgence to the Scc ttiſh parliament. He expected 
that the mighty zeal» expreſſed by the Scots for the 
protefiant religion, would immediately engage them 
to; fly to its defence, where it was ſo violently in- 
gel 1 He hoped that their horror againſt popery; 
à religion which now appeared in its moſt horrible 
aſpect, would ſecond all his exhortations: He had 
obſerved: with What alacrity they had twice run to 


arms, and aſſembled troops in -oppoſition to the 


rights of their ſovereign: He ſaw with how much 
erontapifacility they could now collect forces, which: 
. very lately diſbanded, and which had been 


: ſo long enured to military diſcipline. The cries: of 


their affrighted and diſtreſſed ens in Ireland, 


he promiſed himſelf, would powerfully incite them 
to ſend over ſuccours;-which could arrive ſo quickly, | 
and aid them with ſuch promptitude in this utter- 


moſt diſtreſs. But the zeal of the Scots, as is uſual 
among religious in was very feeble, when not 
i Whitlocke, p. 4. 7 * eee vol. v. p. 400, dor. 


idem, ibid; b. . 728 LL ; * 8 8 
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& H AP; ſtimulated: either by faction or by intereſt. Then 
LV. now conſidered eee entirely as a republic; 
bets and made no account of the authority of their 
prince, which they had utterly annihilated. Con- 
ceiting hopes from the preſent diſtreſſes of Ireland, 
they reſolved to make an advantageous bargain for 
the ſuecours with Which they ſhould ſupply their 
neighbouring nation. And they caſt their eye to- 
Wards the Engliſ parliament, with whom they were 
already ſo cloſely connected, and who could alone 
fulfil any articles which might be agreed on. Except 
diſpatching a ſmall body to ſupport the Scottiſh 
cColonies in Ulſter, they would, therefore, go no 
farther at preſent, than ſending commiſſioners to 
London, in order to treat with that 8 to whom 
the de e nen was ao ae Ry” trans- 
ferred”. - A i 75 
TRE king too, ſenfible 055 1 utter inkbllivp to 
ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, found hinvſelf obliged;-im 
this exigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh par- 
Lament, and depend on their aſſiſtance for ſupply. 
After communicating to them the intelligence 
which he had received, he informed them, that the 
inſurrection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of 
any raſh enterpriſe, but of a formed conſpiracy 
againſt the crown of England. To their care and 
wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he committed the can. 
duct and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe 
fo important to national and religious intereſts; muſt 
ohh neceſſity be en eck how eee bes 
ouſly purſued - 7 Meh 50s 
. Taz Englith parliament was nom offiinifies;blind 
Engliſh _ diſcovered, in every vote, the ſame diſpoſitions! In 
pariz= which; they had ſeparated. © The exalting of their 
own authority, the diminiſhing of the king's, were 
Kill the objects purſued by the majority. Every at- 
nptbich had been made e 8 the Ok 


5 m Ruſbwortb, vol. v. p. 467%. oy, 1 55 
; A SW a vol. 1 2 301. - V2 4 Ca 10 — SLE G3 8 
l | | 5 leaders * 


haut failed: als Seach Ae — — 
condutting it, or by reaſon ee flender: prefers 
ments which it was then in the king's power 9 
confer. The ambitious and :emerſriing; patriots 
diſdained to acuept; in detail of a 8 
while they deemedur fo eafy, by ene 
rigorous affault, deere abe for e proven: 
the entire for / Senſible that-the-meafures 
which they had: Bitherto purſued, rendered chem 
extremely-obnoxious to the king; were many: of 
them in themſelves exceptionahle; ſome: of thetti 
| _ ſpeaking; 1lege 
own ſecurity, as wel as greatneſt; by enlargin 
pular authority in England. The great neceflities 
i hie the King was reduced che violent: pres 
judices which nerally, throughout the nation; 
prevailed againſt him; his facility in making the 
moſt penn conceſſions; the example of the 
Scots; | Whoſe encreauhments bad totally ſubuerted 
mionarchy: All theſe circumſtances farther inſti 
areas commons in their invaſiow of royal: pre- 
rogative. And the danger to uhich theconttitution 
feemed to have been ſo! lately expoſed, perſuaded 
many that it never could Dl ausgeiendig ſecured, 
but by the entire abolition of that rr g wk 
had irwaded it.. abun 
Ber this project, it had weten e 
in the intention, of the popular leaders to 
—— it not been for the paſſion which ſeized 
the nation for preſbyterian Uſeipline,' and kor che 
* ieh at that time acc 
The licenſe which the parliament had beſtowed: un 


ging pos 


this ſpirit, by checking cvcteſialtivat authority; tire 


countenance and ene ement with which they 
had honoured it; had already 
to a wonderful degree: 
drunk deep of the" intoxicating” poiſon,” In every 
diſcourſe or converſation, this moe e of religion en- 


8 8855 22 us ' tered; 


5 they: Wees ſeel their 


diffuſed its influente - 
2 And all orders of men hart 
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tends ſo much ta enlarge the ind, and 
chats epidemieal- e e 


kumaniſe 


R io exalt 
dibnal! fansti- 


ie; ges mth w hi 
tally: ignorant and barbaroug, hadbeen happily 


= oo 
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termined, by one and the fame effort, to overpowes 
the church and Monarehy, . work dh? +; 9 — 
Wix the commons were in this, diſpoſitiqn the 
Iriſh rebellion vas the event which tended maft % 
promote the views in Which all their; meaſures tex; 
minated. A horror againſt the papiſtsa f hewexver 
innocent, they had conſtantly eneduraged 3 a:terror 
from the conſpiracies of that ſect, however impro- 
bable, they had at all times endeavoured-ito-excite 
Here was broken out a rebellion, dreadful and un- 
expected; accompanied with eirgumſtances the moſt 
deteſtable of which there ever Mas an record: An 
what was the peeuliar guilt of the Itiſh catholics, it 
was nd diffcult matter, in the preſent diſpaſition t 


men's minds, to attribute to that whole ſect, wWha 


were already ſo much the object of general abhor- 


rence. Accuſtomed, in all inxectives, to join the 
pPrelatical par 
| * . 8 5 20 N 


2 14 o A ; o 
rty with the papiſts, the people imme- 
£2 diately 
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| tHatelyſuppoſed. this infurre 
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theit united counſels!“ And when they heard ttiat 


the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king!s>canmiſſion? for” © 2 2 
all their acts of violence; bigotry, ever credulous | 


meet ant kae l. ant 2 tothat g 
mpoſture, and loaded the unhappy ince with the: 


f whole g . e 1 e and 


nee eee i n gragy. wet 
— Br che difficultios and ditreſſes of I AR the 


commons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of fupplyy 
had aggrandiſed themſelves; and it ſeemedia pecu⸗ 


liar happineſs, that the Lriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, 
at: ſo critical a juncture, to the paciſication of Scot. 
land. That expreſſion of the King's, by which he 
committed to them the care of Ireland, they im- 

mediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the 3 


unlimited ſenſe. They had, on other decaſions, 


been gradually encroaę hing on tlie executive power 
of the crowm, which forms its principal and moſt 
natural branch of authority; but, with regard to 
Ireland, they at once aſumed i it, fully and entirely, 


as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or 
e And to this uſurpation the king was 


ged paſſiyely to ſubmit; both becauſe of his 


: inability. to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould ſtill more ex- 
poſe himſelf to the reproach of YO Weng: thei poo 


8 of that odious rebellion, - 4 1115 


! x proſect of introducing farther; innovations 


in England being onee formed by the leaders among 
the commons, it became a neceſſary eonſequence, 


tat their operations With regard to Ireland ſhould, 


all of them, be confidered as ſuberdinate tothe 


former, on hefe ſucceſs, when once undertaken, 
| their-own grandeur;' ſecurity,; and even being; muſt 


entirely depend. While they pretended the utmoſt 


zeal againſt the Iriſſi inſurrection, they took no ſteps 


towards its ſuppreſſion, but ſuch- a8 likewiſe tended 
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eng . to give them the: f. in thoſe. commotiotis 
- "which they | foreſaw.mult ſo ſoon. be excited in ow 
Tz land e. The extreme contempt entertained for the. 
natives in Ireland, „ made the popular leaders believe, 
that it would be eafy at any time to ſuppreſs their 

: rcbellion. ang. rower, that . yr Mere : 


on AS. fs 


their Ne ed ener * on the prerogative. 1 
my aſſuming = Sos Hora ob the : wars thay: 


wi. had any connexion with or who. was. 
_ defirous of miſting in theſe. military enterpriſes 
They levied money. under. pretence of the Iriſh ex- 


pedition; but beſerved it for purpoſes which. con- 
cerned. them more. nearly: = They took. arms from 
the king” s magazines; but ſtill kept them with a 
ſecret intention of employing them againſt himſelf: 
Whatever law they deemed neceſſary for aggrandif. 
ing themſelves, was voted, under colour af ena 
bling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles wich- 
held the royal aſſent, his b N was imputed ts 
thoſe pernicious. counſels which had at firſt excited 
the popiſh rebellion, and which {till threatened total 
deſtruction to the proteſtant intereſt throughout all 
__ daminions i 120 1 . "ow were fora 
ong time ſent over to rela V ittle money 
— during che extreme Aire of that king 
dom; ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the 
commons, that the fault was never imputed to thoſe 
pious zealots, whoſe, votes breathed: nothing: but 
death and deſtruQion to the Irifte rebels 
To make the attack on royal authority bygegulat 
approaches, it was thought proper to frame à genes - 
ral remonſtrance of the tate of the nation j and ac: 
condingly, che Saen Te: at the Sk meoting | s 
. 2 n yo; 
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| | mittee b 125 a e ente d dür om The re- 
monſtrance, which has become ſo thieniorabls; an mon 


which” was foort afterwards attended with fucit in. 


ortänt confequietices,” It was not addreſſed to the 


ing; but was openly declared to be an appeal tg 
the people. OT of the matter was oa 


dent truths: Natigniant ON a 5 ede 0 

open iniyettives: Lotid complaints of the paſt, — 
companied with" jealdus prognoſtications' of che fn 
ture. Whatever unfortunate,” whatever invidious, 
whatever fulpiclbus meafure had been embraced” i . 
the king from the Commencement bf his reign, ß 
inſiſted on and aggrayated. with mercileſs rhetotfe* + 
The unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz, and the iſle 
of ' RHe, fire ea The ſending of hips" 


France for the ſu preſſion of the hugoriots: The ff 
force loans: The illegal confinement of men for 


not-oBeying Meg 1 : The violent difſo- 


lution of Bur Parlaments: The arbitrary governs 75 


mem wien Ji 


Fays fucceeded: * The queſtionitig, 
ifoming of members 700 their pt 
e levying of taxes without | 


conlintio? the commons: The introducing of — 2 


ſtitious inn Ms into the church, without aut | 
rity of law: It thott, every thing Which, either 
with or without feaſon, had given offence, during 


the eourſe of fifteen Fears, from the acceſſion of tlie 
king to the calling of the preſent parliament. And, 


though all theſe grievances had been already redrefſ. 4 
ed, — laws enacted for future ſecurity againſt 
their return, the praiſe of thele advantages. 8 
aſeribed, not to tlie King, but tothe parliament 

had extorted his conſent to ſuch ſalutary Racker 
- Vor., VI. | Gg Their 
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0 10 P. . own merits too, they aſſerted, towards the 


1 | 3642: 


king, were no leſs eminent than towards the people. 
Though they. had ſeized his whole revenue, render- 
ed it totally precarious, and made even their tem- 


porary ſupplies be, paid to their own. commiſſioners, 


duty towards him. And all their grievances, they 
ch 1 7 0 amounted to no leſs than a, 00 9 5 


who were independent of him; they pretended that 


1 1 had liberally ſupported. him in his neceſſities. 
By an inſult ſtill more egregious, the very giving of 
money to the Scots, for levying, war againſt their 


ſovereign, they repreſented as an inſtance of their 


8 80 


. vonred, 97 an 1 7 Wap to introduce 
their ſu parkknion, into England and Scotland, and 
who had PFs: t laſt, excited an open and blo 
rebellion i in Ire land. = | 
Ixus remonſtrance, of full of acrimony and vio- 


ody 


24344 - Fg +4 WE 3 


lence, was a plain ſignal. for ſome farther, attacks i in- 
tended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that 
the conceſſions already made, however important, 
Were not to be regarded as ſatisfactory. MWhat pre- 
"tenſions. would, be advanced, .how unprecedented, 
how unlimited, were eaſily imagined; and nothing 
leſs was foreſeen, Whatever ancient names might be 
preſerved, than an abolition, no total, of the mo- 
narchical government of England. The oppoſition, | 
- therefore, which the remon! rance met with in the 
- houſe of commons, was great. For above fourteen 


= hours, the debate was warmly managed ; and from 


the wearineſs of the king's party, Which probably 
..confilted chiefly of the el lerly people, and men of 
-cool ſpirits, the vote was at laſt carried by a ſmall 


24d Nov majority of Slay; i 8 time e erg, {hs demon- 


: Ser Bs 3 7 13 


. Ruſh. = v. p. 438. Nathan, 151 i. p. 1 3 Whitlogke, 


1 49. e P. 1 9 5 vol. ii. P. 668. 1 
ſtrance 
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8 was 6 ee to be printed and publiſhed, 0 n. A p. 


without being carried up to he houſe” of Eck for 
oy aſſent and concurrence. ©. 


every where the ſame violent controverſy, which at- 


tended it when introduced into the houſe of com- 
mons. This parliament, ſaid the partiſans of that 
aſſembly, have at length profited by the fatal exam- 
ple of their predec lors; and are reſolved that the 


133 abr. | 
WIEN this remonſtrance was 18 diſpel; It excited 8 


on both 


ſides. 


fabric, which they have 1 undertaken to 


rear for the Prat e, of Überty, ſhall not be left 
to future ages infecure and imperfect. At the 
time when the petition of right, that requiſite vin- 
dication of a violated conſtitution, was extorted 
from the unwilling. prince ; who but imagined that 
liberty was at laſt ſecured, and that the laws would 


thenceforth maintain themſelves i in een to ar- 


bitrary authority? But what was the event? A right 
was indeed acquired to the people, or rather their 
ancient right was more exactly defined © But as the 
Potebr 'of invading 1 it ſtill remained in the prince, no 


ſooner did an opportunity offer, than he totally diſ. 


regarded all laws and preceding engagements, and 
made his will and pleaſure the Tole rule of govern- 


ment. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical authority, 


which he has derived from his early education, 
"which are united in his mind with the irreſiſtible 
illuftons of felf. love, which are corroborated by his 


miſtaken j principles of religion, it is in vain to hope | 


"that, in nis more advanced age, he will fincerely © 


renounce from any ſubſequent reflection or expe- 
rience. Such converſions, if ever they happen, are 


4 extremely rare; but to expect that they will be de- 
ried from neceſſity, from the jealouſy and reſent- 


ment of antagoniſts, from blame, from reproach, 


from oppoſition,” muſt be the reſult of the fondeſt 


and moſt blind credulity. Theſe violences, however 


© neceſſary, 8 ſure to irritate a prince againſt limit- 
N oz >» none 
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© 10 AP. ? Aline 10 eruell  impoſed's upon him ; and each OY 


| ew th RT. beyond Mic pay of AER ti 


. ceſſion, which he is conſtrained to make, f 18 regard. 


ed as a temporary tribute paid to faction and ſedi- 
tion, and is ſecret! ly attended with 2 reſolution of 
f every favol Table opportunity to retract it; 
Nor ſhoutd we imagine, that opportunities of that 
Kind will not offer i in the courſe of human affairs. 
Governments, eſpecially thoſe of a mixed kind; 
are in continual flückuation: The humours of the 
ople chang; rpetually from one extreme to an- 
other : - DE reſolution” can be more wiſe; a8 
Well as more juſt, than that of em ploying the pre. 
fent advantages againſt, the King, 10 24 forme ry 
puſhed much leſs tempting ones to the utmoſt ex- 
tremities againſt his people and his parliament, ' It 
is to be feared, that, if the religious rage which has | 
ſeized. the multitude, beallowed to evaporate, they 
will quickly return to the ancient ecclebafftest eſtas 
bY ; and, with it, embrace thoſe principles 
flayery, which it inculeates with Toch zeal on its 


ſuübmilſive proſelytes. Thoſe patriots, who are now- 


the public idols, may then become the ob) ets of 
general defeſtation ; and equal Thouts of jo joy ene ] 
err ignoniinious execution, with thoſe be ſecond. 
their preſent advantages and triumphs. Nor vught. 
the apprehenſion of ſuch an event to be regarded 1 . 
them as a ſelfiſh conſideration : In their fafety is in- 
volved the ſecurity of the laws : "The patrons 's the 
eonſtitution cannot ſuffer Shout! A fatal blow to the 
conſtitution: And it is but jultice in the public” 
to protect, at any hazard; thoſe who have 10 13 : 
Touſſy expoſed themlelres to the 9 0 a azard for 


the Public intereſt. What thou r Gch Y, the © 


ancient overnment of Eng land, ze el Auf- 

ing theſe conteſts, 'in many of Its former pr 100 08 
tives: The las Will flouriſh the more” Vie 80 HY 

cay; and it is py, allowing that matter 180 $228 
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on national privileges : But were we to look for the 
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which the king, on his acceſſion, found himſelf en- 
gaged, 
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proceeded from the advice, and even importunity of 
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A young prince, jealous of honour, was naturally ; 
r vd ttt c f 
afraid of being foiled in his firſt enterpriſe, and had. N 
not as yet attained ſuch maturity of counſel, as to. | 
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ticles, particularly tonnage and poundage; and : 


* would preſerve entire the royal prerogative, of ay : 
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and to conlult the public intereſt, by impoſing ſhip- | 


formed no ſyſtem for enſlaving his people is, that the 
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0 Li! A P. nourable, nay iadliſpenſabiy requiſite, and in ſpit» 


2 


of his great neceſſities, brought almoſt to a happy 
25 concluſion. It is now full time to free him from all 
theſe neceſlities, and to apply cordials and lenitives, 

after thoſe ſeverities, which have already had their 

Full courſe againſt him. Never was ſovereign bleff. 

ed with more moderation of temper, with more 
juſtice, more humanity, more honour, or a more 
Zentle diſpoſition. What pity that ſuch a prince 
grins ſo long have been haraſſed with rigours, ſul- 
picions, calumnies, complaints, encroachments; arid 

been forced from that path in which the rectitude 

of his principles would have inclined him to have 
conſtantly trod! Tf ſome few inſtances are found of 
violations made on the petition of right, which he 
himſelf had granted; ; there is an eaſier and more 
natural way for preventing the return of like incon- 
Veniencies, than by a daf abolition of royal autho- 
rity.” 'Let the revenue be ſettled, ſuitably to the an- 
cient dignity and ſplendour of the crown; let the 
public neceflities be fully ſupplied; let the remaining 
articles of prerogative be left untouched; and the 
"king, as he has already loſt the power, will lay aſide 
che will,” of invading the conſtitution. From what 
quarter can jealouſies now ariſe ? What farther” fe. 
- curity can be defired or expected? The king's pre- 
ceding conceſſions, ſo far from being inifulficient for 
HE ſecurity, have rather erred on the other ex- 
treme; and, by depriving him of all power of ſelf- 
defence, are the real cauſe Why the commons are 
emboldened to raiſe pretenſions hitherto unheard of 
in the kingdom, and to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem 
of the conſtitütion. But would they be content 
With moderate advantages, is it not evident that, 
© beſides other important conceſſions, 'the preſent 
Parliament may be continued, till the government 
be accuſtomed to the new track, and every part be 
"reſtored to full harmony, and coneord? By tlie tri- 
ennial act a N Tyccefloh 'of parliaments is 
e eltabliſhed, 


eſtabliſhed, as everlaſting guardians, to the laws, c HAP. 


- 
. 
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while the king poſſeſſes. no independent power or _F- - 


8 220 


military force, by which he can be ſupported in his "7615." 
invaſion of them. No danger remains, but what 
is inſeparable from all free conſtitutions, and What 
forms the very eſſence of their freedom : The danger 
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1 Ink king, upon hi return from Scotland, was 25 Nor. 


received in London with the- ſhouts and -atclama- 
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CHAT. 00 of che people, and with every. demonſtratis 
99. f regard and affection . Sir Richard e 
Wer. "lod. mayor, a man of moderation and authority, 
had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſitions, and had 
+ engaged the populace, Who ſo lately inſulted the 
ing and who ſo: ſoon after made furious war upon 
him, to give him theſe marks of their dutiful at- 
+ tachment. But all the pleaſure Which Charles 

- reaped. from this j joyous reception, was ſoon: damped 
the remonſtrance of the commons, which was 
2 Preſented. bim, together with a petition of a like 
train. The bad counſels Which he: followed: are 
there complained. of; his concurrenee in the Triſn 
_ . rebellion plain inſinuated; the ſcheme laid for the 
introduction of popery and ſuperſtition inveighed 
Againſt; and, as 2. nag "9 all theſe evils, he is 
deſired to entruſt every and command to per- 
ſons in whom his parliament ſhould: have cauſe 10 
-confide", By this phraſe, Which is: ſo: often; re, 
peated i in all the memorials and addreſſes of chat 
e, the Commons meant e ang! ther ads 


ts: 12 27 . 4 . 2 3 311 — 1.45 $2 s 
Ag ſoon. ag the remonſirance. of thecommans wag 
pubis, the king diſperſed an anſwer to it. In 


this eonteſt he boy 3 under. great diſadyantages. Not 
only the ears of the people were extremely preju- 
diced againſt him; the belt topics, upon Which he 
ou. juſtify, at leaſt apologiſe for his former con- 

&, were ſuch as it was not ſafe or prudent for 
him wh this time to. employ. 8a high was the na- 
tional idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame 
the paſt conduct of theſe: afſemblies, would have 
been very ill received by the generality; of the peo- 
ple, 80 loud were the eomplaints againſt regal 
uſurpations, that, had the king: aſſerted. the. prero- 
gative of ſupplying, by his own authority, the defi- 
ciences in government, ariſing from the er 
cl e Nuſhworth, vol, v. p. 429%, _ 

4. Idem, ibid. p. 437. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 692. 
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of the commons, he would . the cla- on. 
mount With which the whole nation N oe bp LV. 
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ſounded. _ Charles, therefore, contented * Wu” i 
tel erying in general, that even ing we + 4 | L 
period fo much complained-of, the people enjoyed bh 


4 great meafure: of happineſs, not only compara- 
tively, in reſpe& of their neighbours, ke even in 
3 of thoſe times which were juſtly accounted 
the moſt fortunate. He made warm proteſtations 
3 ſincerity in the reformed religion; he promiſed 
Indulgence to tender conſciences with regard to the 
ceremonies of the church; he mentioned his great 
conceſſions to national Uberty; ; he blamed tlie in- 
famous libels every- where diſperſed againſt his per- 
on and the national religion; he complained of the 
general reproaches thrown out in the re 
with regard to ill counſels, though he had protected 
no minĩſter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no 
unpopular ſervant, and:conferred offices on no one 
ho enjoyed not 2 high character and eſtimation in 
the public. If, notwithſtanding chis, he add 
„any malignant party ſhall take heart, and: be" 
ing to facriſice the peace and happineſs of their 
. country to their oyn ſiniſter ends and 2 
Hides whatever p ce of religion and con- 
*-ſcience;-if they H endeavour to leſſen my re- = 
s putation and intereſt, and to, weaken my lawful | 
power and authority; if they ſhall attempt, by 
, difcountenancing the preſent laws, to looſen'the 
%, bands of government, that all diſorder and con- 
fuſion may e fn upon us; I doubt not but 
God in his good time will diſcover chem to 
1 and — the wiſdom and courage of my 
8 ee - of parliament will join with me in 
eee e . ac 
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ſhows more evidently. the hard ſituation in which 
Charles was placed, than to obſerve, that he Was 
obliged to confine himſelf within the limits of eivi- 
ity towards ſubjects who had tranſgreſſed all bounds 
of regard, and even of good wanferd in the ae 
ment of their ſovereign. _- 

TRE firſt inſtance of thoſe eme te is en- 


6 croachments which Charles was now to look for, 


Was, the bill for preſſin ng ſoldiers to the ſervice of 
Ireland. This bill qui 


ly paſſed the lower houſe. 
In the preamble, the king's power of preſſing, a 
power exerciſed during all former times, was de- 


clared illegal, and contrary, to the liberty of the 
ſubject. By a neceſſary conſequence, the preroga- 


3 5 which the crown had ever aſſumed of obliging 


men to accept of any branch of public ſervice, was 


aboliſhed and annihilated: A prerogative, it muſt 


be owned, not very compatible with a limited 


monarchy. In order to elude this law, the king 

offered to raiſe 10,000 volunteers for the Iriſh ſer- 
vice: But the commons were afraid leſt ſuch an 
army ſhould be too much at his devotion. Charles, 
Mill unwilling to ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a dimi- 


nution of power, came. to the houſe of peers, | 


offered to. paſs the law without the preamble; by 
Which means, he ſaid, that ill- timed queſtion wit 


regard to the prerogative would for the- preſent be 
-ayoided,. and the pretenſions of each party be left 


entire. Both houſes took fire at this meaſure, | 


which, from a fimilar inſtance while the bill of at- 
: teinder againſt Strafford was in dependence, Charles 


might foreſee would be received with. reſentment. 


The lords, as well as commons, paſſed a vote; de- 
Haring it to be a high breach of privilege for the 


King to take notice of any bill which was in agita- 


tion in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his ſenti- 


ments with i to 1 before * be! preſented to 
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Him for his aſſent in a parliamentary manner. The & HA 
king was obliged to compoſe all' matters by an L 
f.. TN tters by an 2 
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- Tr general queſtion, we may obſerve, with TE. 
gard to privileges of parliament, has always been, 
and ſtill continues, one of the greateſt Myflerie in 
the Engliſh conſtitution; and, in ſome reſpects, not- 
ere mins the accurate genius of that govern- 
ment, theſe privileges are at preſent as undefer- 
mined as were formerly the prerogatives of the 
crown. Such privileges as are founded on Tony 
precedent cannot be controverted: But though it 

were certain that former kings had not, in any in- 
ſtance, taken notice of bills lying before the houſes 

: 3 yet appears to have been very common), it 
follows not, merely from their never exerting ſich 

ee ee Ae renounced it, or never were 

poſſeſſed of it. Such privileges alſo as are eſſential 

do all free aſſemblies which deliberate, they may be 
allowed to aſſume, whatever precedents may pre- 
vail: But though the king's interpoſition, by àn 
offer or advice, does in ſome degree overawe or 
reſtrain liberty; it may be doubted whether it im- 
Poſes ſuch evident violence as to entitle the parlia- 
ment, without any other authority or conceſfion, to 
claim the privilege of excluding it. But this was 
the favourable time for extending priwileges; ad 
had none more exorbitant or unreaſonable” been 

; . challenged, few bad conſequences had followed. 

The eſtabliſhment of this rule, it is certain, Contri- 

6 butes to the order and regularity, as Well as Tree- 

dom, of parliamentary proceedings. 
Tex interpofition of peers in the election of com- 
moners was likewiſe about this time declared a 
breach of privilege and continues ever ſince to be 
condemned by votes of the commons, and univer- 


ally practiſed throughout the natien 
iS 2 2 : b To 


7 9 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 457, 458, &c. Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 327, 
Nalſon, vol. it. p. 738. 750, 751, &ec. 
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GAP: i EVERY, meaſure, purſued. b 1 commons, and, 


— 
1641. 


priſon. Their bill, for. raking 8 il 


l more, . every attempt. ma their par ap $, 
were Full of the moſt inveterate Marel ag Ta 1 


hierarchy, and ſhowed : a determined {9:6 rang | 


ſubverting the Whole eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. Ber 
fides numberleſs Vexations and perſecutions, whic 5 
the clergy underwent from the 11 power o 


the lower houſe, the Peers, whil e the king Was in 5 


Se having paſſed an order far the 0 ere | 
01 THE, laws with? re to a 7 th e A. 


6. Deers 2. 
But they again, Tatroduced th { 1 11 bill, t = : 


br ie en had e 5 y endeavo red, 
lude .that rule 
AI * * hen 
a demi 
biſhops, Þ 
ing Jy wh them. parties, GN 12 vir i rg vous 
7 Ruſb worth; Ia. v. p. 385, 386. Vallon, rol. It, 25 * : 
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wh ch they ſhould introduce for the farther Fb. 
adhered to the King, and plainly forefaw the depref- 


EIS c 
OO CHARLES TO 


was Once formed by the commons, of invading tlie 
eſtabliſned overtime ent of church and ſtate, it could 
not be expected that 'their proceedings, in ſth; 4 
violent attempt, would thenceforth be eget re. 
zolar And equitalile': But it mult be confeſſed, cat, 
n their attack on the hierarchy, they till m fe 
openly paſſed All bounds of moderation; as as ſup 
poling, no doubt, that the bend of the wes 


wou 
moſt irtegular"and | unprecedented. This pritielp ple, 
which prevails $ 10 much he! zealots, Reitt 5 
played fel f 5 8 a8 during tf the tranſaQtions 'of 
thik whole period 1 TOE 
Bur, nötwitiltanaing theſe efforts of the e 


| nb "they could not expect the concurrence of the. 


er houſe, Ether to this law, or to any other 


* 
i 


non of royal authority.” The majority of the pe 


ſion of nobility, : as a neceflary conſequence of op. : 
lar uſu ations on the crown. The inſolence, in 
deed of the commons; and their hauglity treutment 
of the grad Had already riſen to 4 great height, And 
gabe fufßclen warning of their fütüre attempts upon 
that order. "They. muttered former what of their re- 
gret "that they ſhould be obliped''to 0: fave, tlie kin : 
doi Alone, and that the houſe Nor e rs would 5 
no pare th che honour.” 'Na ay, ey went ſo far a8 
tell the" lords, * That they EN. 


285 Kae che the fepteſentitive body of the whole "King 


« dom, and that the peers were nothing but indi⸗ 
hos « Vithuals " who held their feats 3 in 1 Tticular 525 : 
PA ban | c therefore, if their lord 
conf 10 he paffing of ads neceffary for the © 
t ah the commons t — ng 
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ee ter to his ' majeſty ©.” So violent was the demo- 
 eratical, enthuſiaſtic Miri diffuſed throughout the 
nation, that a total confuſion of all rank and order 
was juſtly to be apprehended; and the wonder was 
not, that the majority of the nobles ſhould: ſeek 
"ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould 
venture to deſert it. But the tide of popularity 
ſeized many, and carried them wide of the molt 
eſtabliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the 
opponents of the king are ranked the earl of Nor- 


thümberland, lord admiral, a man of the firſt family 


and fortune, and endowed with that dignified pri 
which ſo. well became his rank and ſtation: 5 "Wis 
earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's 


larity, and having from his early youth ſought 


-nown in arms, united to a middling capacity Sa 
rigid inflexibility/ of honour which forms the proper 
-ornament-of a nobleman and a ſoldier: Lord Kim- 


1 bolton, ſoon after earl of Mancheſter, a perſon dil 


- tinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, affability y, and 


every amiable virtue. Theſe men, finding that 


their credit ran high with the nation; ventured to 


eneourage thoſe popular diforders, which they vainly 


imagined, they Poſſeſſed a e . to re- 
Galen and control: © F of 1 | le 


Ix order to obtain a: majority i in the upper Bente, 
che commons had recourſe to the populace, who on 
other occaſions had done them ſuch important ſer- 

vice. Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they affected 

bo © continual fears of deſtruction to themſelves and the 
nation, and ſeemed to quake at every. breath or 

"Tumour of danger. They again exeited the people 


by never: ceaſing inquiries after conſpiracies, by re- 
Ports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of in- 


vaſions from abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous 
_compinations. at home among e my har: ad- 
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abſolutely, refuſed the offer, and werewell. pleaſed to 
inſinuate, by this inſtance of jealoufys that their dan- 


ger,. chiefly aroſe from the king himſelf . They 


ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where 


they aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt 
thoſe. conſpiracies with which they pretended they 
e:hourly-threatened..;. Al | 


* WR . 


_ diſperſed among the; multitude>to; whoſe: capacity 
they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed 


the commons, that, walking in the fields, he had 


bearkened to the diſcourſe of certain En u 


e 
* 


known to him, and had heard them tal of a moſt 
dangerous conſpiracy. A hundred and eight ruf- 


fans, as he learned, had been appointed to murder 


1 


herents. When Charles diſmiſſed. the guard which @ HA P. 
they had ordered during his abſence, they complain- * 
under the command of the earl of Lindeſey, they 


a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and were 


promiſed rewards for theſe ailailinations, ten pounds 
kor each lord, forty. ſhillings for each commoner. 
Upon this notable intelligence, orders were iſſued 
for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a conference was de- 


ſired with the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants of 
ſome ſuſpected counties were ordered to put the 


ple in a poſture of defende 


% E 7 
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ux pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and re- 


. ſounded with the dangers which threatened religion, 
from the. deſperate attempts of papiſts and malig- 
- infulted. the, prelates and ſuch. of the lords as ad- 
- hered.to the crown. The peers voted a declaration 


- againſt thoſe tumults, and ſent it to the lower houſe ; 


but thele refuſed. their concurrence. ' Some ſedi- 


„ 4 Journ. zoth Nor. 264. Nalſon, vol. il. p. 6s. 
„ Nalſon, vol. ij. p. 646. Journ. 16th Nov. 1641. Dugdale, p. 77. 
f Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. p. 710, | | 
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apprentices; being ſeized and eommitted td 
priſons * received their Hberty, by an 


i. order of the commons . The fheriffs: and juſtices 


having appointed conſtables with' ſtrong wateffes t 


6 . ook Ln e the Seen Tent gee the 


| Metre. 8 7 dace N 
_ and threw ourd line menaces a 


miſhes, Which en 


Telf- Several reduced officers a 
of the inns of court, during wist time of of di 
danger, offered their 5 to the Ring 
them and the populace there paſſed: ff 

ed not withoot bod — x! 1 


7 3 reproach theſe” gentlemen” gave the rabble/ 


ion of RoUNDRHEA DS, on actoumt of the 


5 Borte cropt hair which they wore: Theſe called tlie 


vas before ſufficiently provided with rel 


others CA VAL IERS. And thus the nation; Wife 
outs 


well as civil cauſes of quarrel, was alfa fupplied 


Mich patty-names, under which the factions might 
rendezvous, and ſignaliſe their mutual ae * 


MraNWIHTILE the tumults fit continted, Ane 
even increafed about Weſtminſter and Wrhittehall, 
The, cry inceſſantly reſounded againſt 53 


Totten-hearted lords*. The former elpectal „ be- 


:: tg difting guiſhable by their habit, and being che 


obſect of ina hatred to all the ſectäries, were: 


expoſed to the moſt dangerous infults . Williams, 
now created archbiſhop of York, having been abuſed 


Dec. 27. 


by the populace, haſtily | called a meeting of his 
brethren. By his advice a proteſtation was drawn, 


a atldreſled to the 29 75 and the houfe of dots. | 


bs 2 e n 


L Nalſon, . #. 43 7354 792. A 'h Ibid. p. 792. Erd. 5 oh 
28th, and 29th of December 1641. 1 Elarendon, . 5. * 
* Ldem, ibid. p. 336. TR: NOS 78. h 
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8 15 fit aud vote in parliament, yet, 1 
in c wing thither;-they Had been mienaced; uſfaule. 
ed, affrönted; by the Ufiruly multitude; and could 
e err attend their duty in the houfe. 
For this reaſun they preſto againſt alf laws; wotes, 
and-reſolutions; as null and invalid} which ſheuld 
pak 1 —— time of oo abſence." - 

his - du, which, though jut and legal, 
was cava Ltimedy was ig byitwelve bi pal W 

and commünitated te the king; who haſtily ape. 
proved of it. As ſoon as it was, preſented to the: 
lords, rat houſe dss red a eohfeienie wid hi co. 
mons; Whom they informed of this unerepłCted pr ro 
= The . Witkt joy ry T 
triump An impeachment of treaſon WAs 

ediately ſent up againſt the ige As endes. 1 

| toſubvert the fundamental laws; and dein. 3 
19 the avfhority-of the legiflaturd , Theß 
werez an the firſt demand, ſequeſtrated fem Pari. | 
ment, and committed to cuſtody, No man, in 

ither houſe; venture to Lr u Word in their ih- 

cath — * ee ed was every One at the” 

gious imprudence af which" they had been 


| pal." One: perlon Alone faid; that he did mot Be- 
eve then 


2 of -high- treaſon: But chat they 
were Renk mad, "and. therefore dehred>rhey: bona 
de fent to bedlame: TITS 31 1 Wy Nane l 

| ays: after, the king was betrayed FAS 16421 
another incfiferetion, much more fatal: An indif-. 
cretion Got to which all the enfuing difordets and ev 
onght-mamediacely and directly to be aſefibed. 
Thi Was the irapeactiment of of lord enen wnde 
the five members. Nerd nn R 87125 we (by 2 
Wutrn the commons nige in theit Leni | 
ſtrance, Jahguage fo levere and indecent, they had 


i N Att 


esse b. Mühe vol: v. p. ible Nelſon, OT 5 
n e Clareadon, vol. il. P. 35 q. 
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C H A B. not been actuated entirely by. inſolence and-paſſion? 
164. conſidered, chat, in a yiolent attempt, ſuch as an in- 
uuaſion of the aneient conſtitution, the more leiſure 
was afforded the people to reflect, the leſs,would 
they be inclined to ſecond, that raſh and dangerous 
enterpriſe; that the peers would certainly xefuſt 
tteir concurtence, nor were there any hopes of pre- 
©» railing on them, but by inſtigating the pppulace to 
tttꝗumult and diſorder; that the employing of ſuch 
odious means for ſo invidious an end, would, at 
Jong. run, loſe them all their popularity, and turn 
the tide of favour to the contrary party; and that, 
_ if the king only remained in tranquillity, and cau- 
ouſly cluded the firſt violence of the tempeſt, he 
Would, in the end, certainly-preyail, and be. able at 
lueaſt to preſerve the ancient laws and conſtitution. 
They were therefore reſolyed, if poſſible, to excite 
him to ſome violent paſſion. in hopes that he 
Would commit indiſcretions, of which: they might 
Make advantage- 276: 417 bot idm bed 
Ir vas not long before, they ſucceeded; beyond 
their fondeſt wiſhes: Charles Was enraged to: find 
that all his conceſſions but increaſed their demands; 
duty towards bim, were Again rouſed to edition 
and tumulta z that, the blackeſt catumnies were 
„f acre aſeribed to his counſels and machinations, and 
tunat a methodbof addreſs was. adopted not only un- 
uitable towards ſo great a prince, but which ne 
winnie gentleman, could bear without reſentment. 


When he conſidered all theſe iner eaſing acts of in- 

ſolence in the commons, be was apt to aſcribe 

thein, in A: great meaſ ure, to: his Own zindolence 
And facility. The queen and the ladies of the court 
farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and repreſented, that, 
it he exerted the vigour, and diſplayed the majeſty 
of a monarch, the daring ulurpations of his fub- 
galcy is „ ns 


ö 


* 


JW Rl 3 
k * "bs" 
„ 


ne Haun E MO LY 


5406-"nowkd abi Baſed Alg, „Aud Dbgliy.0 HAP. 
man of fine parts, but full of levityy and hurried 8 | 
on by precipitate paſſions,” fiiggeſtedlike-counſels; 2842. 

AQ nd Charles, who, thou ugh, Common 5 | 


his temper, was ever diſpoſed to haſty y:reſolutions,. 
5 way te to ig fatal importunity of His friends and. 
vants . „ 004 37 Woe 2s IG» Rs 78211 28 (7791 1 


ft RY: attorney general, agpinrede-in; the Accuſa- 


tions of peers, and; in his majeſty's name; entered tion of the - 


five mem 


an accuſation of high treaſon againſt» lord Kimbol- bers. 


ton and five commoners, Hollis, fir Arthur Hazle- 
rig, Hambden, - Pyin; and Strode. The articles 
were, That khey had traiterouſſy endeavoured to 


hehe the fundamental laws and government of 


the kingdom, to -deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary 
and kyrannical authority; that they had endea- 
voured, by many foul aſperſions on his majeſty and 
bis government, to alienate the affections of his 
people and make him odious to them; that they 
had attempted to draw his late army to diſobedience 
of his royal commands, and to fide with them in 
their traiterous deſigns; that they had invited and 
enicburaged à foreign power to invade the 
dom; that they had aimed at ſubrerting the rte 
3 of paxliament; that, In order to 

plet — traiterous deſigns, they had endea- 


—_— as far as in them lay; by force and terror, 
to compel che parliement to join with them, and, 


to that end, had actually raiſed and ountenanced 
tumults againſt the king and parliament; and that 
they had traiterouſſy eonſpired to levy, and ene 
had lewied, wur againſt the kings 2/1 021 V/ | 


Tx whole world ſtood amazed at this import-, 


Kees yen 10 ſuddenly entered upon, without 
e deliberation pere een be e e e | 


4 
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* articles 10K accuſation; men ſaid, 20 judge by ra ; 


pearance, ſeem to be common between the 2 
peached members and the parliament; nor did 
theſe perſons appear 
prifes of which they were aecuſed, chan ſo far as 


5 


they concurred wirkt the maferiey in their votes 
and ſpeeches. Though proo might, perhaps, be 


produced, of their privately invitim the Scots to 


imnvade England; How wa he ſuch an attempt be 
_.__ eonfidered oirreaton; afterthea@&of-oblivion:which: 


had pafſed, and after that both houſes with the kitp's 
concurtence, had voted that nation three hundred 


thouſand pounds for their brotherly aſſiſtanee ? 


While the houſe of peers are ſcarcely able to main- 
tain their independeney, or to reject the bills ſent 
them by the commons; will they ever be permitteti 
_ the populace, fappoſing them inclined, t paſs 

4 ſentence, which muſt totally fabdue the lower 
houſeg and put an end to their ambitious under- 


takings? Theſe ſive members, at leaſt Pym, Hamb- 
den, and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 


party; and if theſe be taken off, uhat fate muſt be 
by their followers, who are many of them 


| accomplices-in the fume: treaſon? ! The puniſhment 


of: leaders is ever the laſt triumph over a broken 
and routed party; | but: furely Was never before at- 


tempted, in oppoſition to a faction, during the full 
_ -of its power and ſueceſs. bh 43% þ ; Beth Rb Ae BY 


Bur men had not leiſure to wonder at the indif2 
cretion ef this meafüre Their aftonifrwent was 
excited: by new attet = Nil more predipitate and 
at arms; in the king's 
name, demanded df the Boule the five:members 
atd--was ſent back without any poſſtive anſwer. 
Meſſengers were employed to ſearch for them and 

abambert and Aulkesg 
were ſealed and locked. The houſe voted all theſe 
acts of violence to, be breaches of privilege,,and 


commanded ey every one to. defend the liberty of the 


Nn iS , _ 1 2 8 members. | 


any farther active in the enter. 
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members . The king, irritated hy all this-oppo- FRET - 


ſition, refolved next day to come in parſan tothe 
houſa, with an intention to demand, perhaps ſeize 


in their preſence, the p whom he had'accuſeds 
Trus reſolution was diſcorered to the eounteſi ot 
Carlille; ſiſter ta Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit; 
wit, and intrigue f. She- privately ſent intelligence 
to the five members; and they had time to witha 
draw, a moment before. the king entered. He was 
accompanied by his ordinary retinue to the maniber 
af above two hundred, armed as ufuah; ſome with 
halberts, ſome with walking ſwards. Fhe king 


leſt them at the door; and hie himſelf advanced 


along through the hall; white all the members rod 


to teceive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his 


chair, and the king ock poſſeſſom of it. The 
{peechwhichihe made was as fallows: , Gentle 
men,; T am ſorry fur this occaſton of coming to 
& vo. Veſterday, I ſent a eee. at e to 
demand ſome, who; by mg: order, 2 
* 


of high treaſon. — — H— 
bela meffage. i. muff here declare to you, that; 


1642. 


though no king that ever ws im England eðm 


5 *-be.more:carefal of our privileges than I ſhall. be, 


yet: ãn caſes of treaſon? no perſon has 


, Therefore, am L come to- tell you, that is muſt 


$:haxe theſe: men whereſoener E can findothem- 
6 Well, ſince I ſee all. the birds are flown I do es 
pelt chat vou il ſend them tome as ſoo as 
ey: return. But L aſſure you om the wondiob 


Sa king, E never did intendbany force, but ſfrall pro- 


<-ceed againſt them n a fair and legal way t: For I 
never meant any. otheri +Andinowfrace: Lee F 


&-cannot doiwhaitt came fory thinkithis i is no uns 


fit ocaſion to repeat chat Iave ſaid formerly; that 
Whatever Lhave done in favourand tothe 


vi my ſubjects, nem wie DEI ER 
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— the cavalier were coming 
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nx the king was locking around for the ar- 
cuſed members, he aſked” the ſpeaker, who ſtood 
below, whether any of theſe perſons were in the 
houſe? The ſpeaker, falling on his knee; prudentiy 
repliec: „ have, Sir, neither eyes to ſee, nor 
ce tongue to ſpeak in this place, but as the houſe is 
< pleaſed" to direct me, whoſe ſervant Lam. And 
“I humbly aſk pardon, that 1 cannot give any 
Other oy ok What your majeſty is ien to 


66 demand of men? - "22 CCC HF: 


Tu commons were in the utmoſt Alterder; and, 
when the king ee departing; ſome members eried 
aloud, fo PI icht hear them, Privilege { 


be! Ali e immediate] adfourncd till next 
day.” Mw L441 TE 23 11 2 een 8 
7 © Th en gs aeculed held 10 1500 


8 apprehenſion, removed into the city, 
was their fortreſs. The citizens were tlie 
Aue night in arms. Some people, - who were aps 
ointed/ for that purpoſe; or perhaps actuated by 

r on terrors; ran from gate to gate, crying out: 
| rn the city, ac 
that the king himſelf was at their head. 

NEXT morfing Charles ſent ts the mayor, and 


crdersd his b eil & ces Eell inimediately. 


tection in the city. 
preſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who of the two 


About ten clock, he himſelf, attended 
thre or four! Jordz, went 40 Guildhall. „ Re 801d 


ths common- council) that he was ſorry to hear of 


the apprehenſions entertained of him; that he was 


come to them without any guard, in order to ſhow 


how, much he relied on their affections; and chat he 


had” accuſed certain men of highstresſon, a 


whom he i proceed in à legal way, and theres | 
fore preſumed that the) 2 not meet with pro- 
er many other gracious er. 


was . the leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that he 
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of murdering all, who.ſhould apake refiltance, Was 
inferred. And that, unparalleled breach of privileges 


7 
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3 Age with him. He departed the hall, TY CH; TEN 


out receiving the applauſe; which he expected. I 
paſſing through the. ſtreets, he heard the cry, "Prin: © 
vilege of . parliament ! privilege f parliament] re- 
founding from all quarters. One of the OT 
more inſolent than the reſt, drew nigh to his coach, 
and called out with a loud voice, To. your tents, O. 


Vrael Aithe words employed by the mutinous Iſrael - 
ites, When they abandoned Rehoboam: "their raſh 


and ill-counſelled ſovereign cr... 11 . 
WEN the houſe of commons. met, 9 affected 
the greateſt, diſmay; and adjourning themſelves for 


ſomèe days, ordered a committee to ſit in merchant- 


taylors hall in the city. The committee made an ere 
act inquiry into all circumſtances attending the king? 8 


entry into the houſe: Every paſſionate ſpeech, evęry. 
menacing geſture of any, even the meaneſt of his 
attendants, . -was recorded and- aggravated. An in⸗ 


tention of offering violence to the parliament; of 
ſeizing, the accuſed members in the very. houſe, a 


fo it was called, was ſtill aſoribed to the counſel of 
papiſts and their adherents. This expreſſion, which 
then kecurred every moment in ſpeeches; and me- 


mo and which at preſent is ſo apt to 1 


Haughter in the reader, begat at that time the deep- 


eſt and molt, real, conligrnation: troughout: The 
Kingdoms: out -to isi x Adds aft 


++ A: LEETER: was pretended to be intercepted, and 


was communieated tothe committee, who pretended 
be it. One gatholic there con- 


es another on the actuſation of the members; 


and, eee. incident as a branch. of the: ſame 
piqus œontrivance, which had excited the Iriſh inſux- 


rection, and hy which. aeg e ſoon 


be exterminated.jn England.* * IIe 3-224 185 as 
"ow Ruſhworth, ol. v. . 47 eaten na mne. py 
x Nalſon, yol . p. 836 6. * * 4 c 00k 7 : 
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Tun houſe again met; and, after confirring the 
votes gf their committee, inſtanthy ad as as if 
>” expoſed to the moſt imminent (perils from the vio- 
lepce of their enemies. This practice they conti- 
nued for ſome time. When the I by theſe 


affected panics, were wrought up to a ſufficient de- 


gree of rage and terror, it was thought proper, that 
he accuſed members ſhould, with a triumphant 
y preceſſion, take their ſeats in the houſe. 


| The river — covered with boats, and other veſſels, 


Tumults. 


King 


leaves 


London. 


laden with imaill pieces of ordnance; and prepared 
for fight. Skippon, whom the parliament had ap- 
pointed, by their own authority, major- general of 
the city-militia n, conducted the members, at the 
head of this tumultuary army, to Weſtminſter-hall. 
g when the populace, by land and by water, 


paſſed Whitehall, they ſtill aſked with inſulting 
amen „ What: Nas: become: 4 the. King: and Bis eau 


Trax: 0 eee i en of anger 0 the en- 


raged multitude, had retired to Hampton: court, 
deterted- by all the world, and overwhelmed with 
grief, ſhame, and remorſe, for the fatal 2 

into which he had been hurried. His diſtreſſed 


ſituation he could no longer aſcribe to the rigours 


of - deſtiny, or the malignity of enemies: His:own 
preeipitaney and indiſcretion muſt bear the blame 
of whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth befal him. 
The moſt faithful of his adherents, between forrow: 


and: indignation; were {confounded . with: refletctions 
on what had happened, and what was likely to fol- 


low. Seeing every proſpect blaſted, faction tri · 


umphant, the difcontented populace juflamedk to a 


degree of fury, they utterly deſpaired of ſucceſs in a 
cauſe to whole ruin wiener anden ane ieee 
+ 0 to an erte bob Ae vldane ang; 0s . 
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this affair, nobody pretended to juſtify. The lega- 
kty of his proceedings met with many and juſt apo 
logies 3 though generally offered to unwilling ears. 


No maxim of law, it was ſaid, is more eſtabliſhed 


or more univerſally. lowed; than that privilege of 
parliament extends not to treaſon, felony, or breach 


af peace; nor has either houſe, during former a 


ever pretended i in any of thoſe: cafes to interpoſe in 


behalf of its members. Though ſome inconveni- 


2 ; thould reſult from the obſervance of this 
SHI. 3 ; that nt — eee 


: Mr cet e —— 5 ere on er tacit 
conſent of the w 


| whole legiſlature. But what are the ins 
conveniences ſo much dreaded? The king, on pre- 
tenes of treaſon,” may ſeize. any members of the 


oppoſite faction, and, for à time, gain to his partĩ- 
ſans the majority of voices. But if he ſeize only a 
fem z will he not loſe more friends by ſuch à groſs 
artifice: than 
| great number; is not this expedient force; open and 
harefaced? And what remedy: at all times 


he confines enemies? If he ſeize 4 


ſuch lqrce, but to oppoſe to it a force which:ivfu- 
perior? Even allowing that the king intended to 


employ violence, not authority for ſeiaing the mem- 
bers; though at that time, and ever aſterwardsg he 


| 9 * aſſerted the contrary; yet will his conduct 

damit c el „That the hall, where the parlia- 
ment aſſembles, is an inviolable ſanctuary, was never 
vet e And if the commons complain of 


the affront offered them, by an attempt to arreſt 


met members in their very preſence; the: blame 
mult lie entirely on themſelves, WhO had fo 


compliance with the king's meſſage, r 


be peaceably d emanded theſe members. The ſove- 
reign is the great executor. of the laws; and his 


7 ou Was here 3 r both in e 
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of the king, in his conduct of engen 
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ang. r. to prevent oppoſition, and to protect the houſe 


againſt Thoſe inſults which their er ene Had ot 


—— well merit. 4 


- CHARLES e to fone: little ne Kio ſhould 
urge theſe reaſons againſt the preſent fury of the 
commons. He propoſed, therefore, by a meſſage, 


that they would agree upon a legal method, by 
Which he might carry on his proſecution. againſt the. 


members, leſt farther miſunderſtandings happen 
with regard: to privile e. They defired him to hy 
the grounds of accufation before the houſe; and 


pretended that they muſt firſt judge whether it were 


proper to give up their members to a legal trial: 


The king then informed them, that he would wave 


for the preſent all proſecution: By ſucceſſive meſs 


ſages, he afterwards offered a pardon to the mem- 
ders; offered; to concur in any law that ſhould-acs 


quit. or ſecure them; offered any reparation to the 
houſe for the breach of privilege, of which, he ac- 
knowledged, they had reaſon to complain 1 They 
were reſolved to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he 


would diſeover his adviſers in that illegal meafure: 
A condition to Which, they knew, that, without 
rendering himſelf for ever vile and contemptibleʒ he 


could not poſſibly ſubmit. Meanwhile, they con- 
tinued to thunder againſt the violation of parlia» 


mentary privileges, and, by their.violent-outeries; | 


to inflame the whole nation. The ſecret reaſon of 
their diſpleaſure, however obvious, they earefully 


concealed. In the king's: accuſation of the mem- 


bers, they plainly ſaw his judgment of Jate-parlia- 
mentary; proceedings; and every adherent. of the 
ruling faction dreaded the ſame- fate, ſhould royal 
— y be re-eſtabliſhed in its ancient luſtre. By 


tremely augmented in his opponents the will, had 
alſo increaſed the ability of hurting 8 


ob; Dugdale, p. 5 Ruſlworth, Tl v. r. 425. 9 iS ; © 
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unhappy conduct, Charles, while he ex- 


«OO ee Eo a3 och 


rc 


Tux more to excite the people, whoſe di | 
were already very ſeditious, the expedient vF:peri- 


of Buckingham was preſented to the houſe by ſix 
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and prelates, and their dread of like''mafſacres; 
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tioning was renewed. A petition from the county a.. 


thouſand ſubſcribers, who promiſed to live and die 
in defence of the privileges of parliament . The 
city of London, the county of Eſſex, that of Hert- 
ford; Surry, Berks, imitated the example. A 
petition from the apprentices was gratibuſſy receiv= 
ede. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters; 
whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid; to fifteen 
thouſand . The addreſs of that great body con 


tained the ſame articles with all the others; the pri- 


_ 


vileges of parliament; the danger of religion, the 
rebelhon' of Ireland,” the decay of trade. The por- 
ters farther defired: that juſtice might be dene upon 
offenders,” as the atrobiouſneſs of their crimes had 
deſerved. And they added, Thai i, ſuch remedics 


cer an) langer ſuſpended; they fhvuld be forced to 


exthemities not it tu lie named," and nate good nh 
ſahing, 0 That neceſſity has no Jaw f. 119% i PS | 
.- :AnoTHEr:-petition was preſented by feveral-poor 
people; or 'beggars;-in'the name of many-thoufands - 
more h; im which» the petitioners propofed asu vente: 

dy for the public miſeries, Nhat thoſe 'nobleHborthies 
ef ithe; houſe f pere, ꝛ- ho concur with the happy 
voter of rbe commons,” may - ſeparate Ihemſelues from 
the ve, and fit und vote af one" entire body. The 
commons gave thanks for this petition . 
TE very women were ſeized with the ſame rage. 
A brawer's wife, "followed by-many thouſands of 
her ſex, brought à petition to the houſe; in which 


the petitioners expreſſed their terror of the papiſts 


rapes,” and outrages, wih thoſe which had been 


er o 1 3 3 „ N R 15 2 
mmitted upon their ſex in Ireland; They had 
\ : | 5 10. : LY 4 8 wh 1 
105 : „„ / ILL TPO 1 COUNTS * 


1 
„„ 1 
who 2 ou 2 * od 4 4 o f * * 2 44 3 


: : 


Ruſh. vol. v. p. 4. 2 Idem, ibid, p. 463. 
20 Dugdale, . F : Clarendon, vol. ii. p- 412. 
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CHAP, been nec 
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85 faxoured the church or monarchy from whatever 


otherwiſe, ſhall they be —— 
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£6, they-ſaid; to imitate the SY 
of en women. ä — — And they elaimecl equal 
right witk the men, of devlaringy. by petition,” their 
ſenſe of the public cauſeg hecauſe Gbeiſt ad Pur. 
chaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free 3 
ment of omg conſiſts; equally the h 
both ; Pym. came to the door of the dane 


and —.— told; the female zealots, that their; peti- 


va was thankfully accepted; and was e 

ſonable time, he begged that their prayers for 
the el $-of the 1 might follow: their peti- 
tion. Such lew arts of popularity were affected 
And by fuch illiberal cant were the unhappy people 


 Ingited-to ciyil diſcord and oonvulſiona : 


r, the mean time, not only. ee een 


hand they came, were diſcouraged; but the peti· 
tioners were ſent for, impriſoned, and proſecuted a8 
delinquents: And this unequal conduct een 
avowed and juſtiſed. Whoever deſite a changed it 
was ſaid, muſt expreſs their ſentiments; forth 


favour the eſtabliſned government in — 
ſtate, ſhould not petition; becauſe — 


| enjoy: What they wiſh For ?, OMG tet ING Via 4 


the houſe of peers, even after the 


a 
„ + Dons * 
E 


Tur king had peffeſſed a great = own in the 
5 houſe, as appeared in the vote: for the wemon 


| ſtrance; and this men bad even ned dauſfe of 


diſguſt been carefully avoided; woulct ſacm hate 
become. the, majoxity.; ;: frem the adium at ir 
the violent meaſures embraced bysthe i popular 
leaders, A great majorit be re — 


Y the preſent Fur ycef: 4 
the dak, as: 4 an kunden, were 4. thef: 
2 i 3 Clarendon, vol, ii. * 4. Tort; p* 1 


8 2 e 9 


* * Noh Py Ls * * 


_ cions.crimes by-theſe ſevere” inquifitors-. Serge 


obſtacle -Fept aways and WR rampart ef rol GH. TY 


aid level with the ground! The victory 
var purſe with impetuoſity by the ſagacious com- 
mons, who knew the importance of n faveurable 


moment in all popular commotions. The terror 


of their authority ihey extended over the whole na- 
tion; and all oppoſition; and even all blame vented in 
private converſation, were treated as the moſt atros 


was it permitted to find fault with the conduct of 
ar member; if he made a figure in the 
J andꝭ reflections throwmn out on Pymi, were at 
this es treated as breaches of pri ivilege. © The 
populace without doors were ready to execute; from 


the: leaſt hint, the will of their Kaders; nor was it 
fafe for any member to approach either Houſe; who | 


pretended to control or oppofe the general torrent. 
After ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence 
conducted, that Hollis, im a ſpeech to the peers, de- 
ſired to know the names of fuch members as ſhould 
vote Contrary to the fentiments of the commons? = 
And Pym faid in the lower houſe, that the people 
muſt not he reſtrained in dhe expreſſions of their jul 
F figeo 7; HONG OA os 

- By the flight, or terror, or deſpondeniey of the 


king's party, an undiſputed maſority remained 


eee to their opponents; and the bills ſent 
16-cominons, which had hitherto ſtopped 
peer, and would -eertainly have been re- 
brody now paſſed, and were preſented for the royal 
aſſent. Thaſe were; the prefiing bill with its Pre- 
amble, and the bill againſt the votes of the bithe 
in pärhament. The king's authority) _ — tat 
time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The A 
being ſectetly threatened wich an ſtnpeactutient, an 


finding no reſource in her huſband's protectioh was 
preparing u rertire ino Holland. * Tage of the | 


de Dake sf dna ia) > | a lid. 5 
a people 


er. 
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cople was, on account of her religion, as Well os 
her ſpirit and activity, univerfally levelled againſt: 
her. Uſage, tlie moſt contumelious, ſhe had hitherto 
borne with filent indignation- Theèe commons, in 
their fury againſt prieſts, had ſeized her very con- 
felfor 3 nor would they releaſe him upon Her re- 
ted applications, © Even a viſit of the prince to 
is mother had been .openly complained of, and re. 
— aloft it had been preſented to her, 
Apprehenſive of attacks ſtil more violent, ſhei Was 
defiroſts of facilitating her eſcape; and Hare 
with the King to paſs theſe bills; in hopes of appeal 
ing Fora time the rage of the multitade . ee 
ITrsz new conceſſions, however important, — 
King immediately found to have no other effect, 
than had all the preceding ones: They were made 
the foundation of demands ſtill more exorbitant. 


From the facility of his diſpoſition, from tlie weak 


With freſh vigour, their plan 0! 


carried up an wupese nden g Herb 2 5 | 


eſtabliſhed in England, would ſoon regain fot 


neſs of his fittiation,: the commons believed that he 
could now refuſe them nothing. And they regarded 
the leaſt moment of relaxation, 'in their invaſion'of- 


royal authority, as highly impolitie, during the un- 
interrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes. The very mo- 


ment they were informed of kcheſe laſt acquiſftions 
they affronted the queen; by openin Tome: inter- 
cepted-letters' write to her By lord Big by: The b 


Beyegeneral, for obeying his maſcer s commands in 
accuſing their den ee ». And they*profecuted 
the militia, on 
which they reſted all future hopes of an uncontrolled 


>» 


authority. 44. Fa 13 132 34 24 Bas INI RY Ih 


£m 


„Tr commons were ſenſible that -monatchital 
government, which, during ſo many ages, had been 
de- 


gree of its former dignity, after the preſent tempeſt 


Was overblown; nor would all their new. invented | 


Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 512. m Clarendon, vol. ii. . 
. » Rath vol. v. p. 489. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 385. N 
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ION £5 - | limitations 
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 lmnitations be able totally to ſuppreſs. an 3 ority, C H 5 | 
to which the nation had ever been accu ” 
, The ſword alone, to which all human ordinances = 
. muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired power, and 
! fully enſure to them perſonal ſafety; againſt the riſing 


7 indignation, of their ſoyereign. This Point, . theree | 

a fore, became the chief object of. their aims. 

1 large magazine of arms being placed in the town © 

5 Hull, they diſpatched thither ſir John Hotham, -2 ” 
. gentleman of conſid fortune in the neighbour-. 


hood, and of an ancient family; and they gave him 
: the authority of governor. They ſent orders to 
5 Goring, governor of Portſmouth, to obey no- cam 
. mands but ſuch as he ſhould receive from the par 
; liament. Not content with having obliged the Bug 
| to diſplace Lunsford, whom he had appointed go- 
i 8 r of the Tower, they never ceaſed ſoliciting 
him, till he had elle diſplaced ſir John Biron, a 
man of unexceptionable character, and had beſtow- 
1 1 command on ſir John Conyers, in whom 
alone, they ſaid, they could repoſe confidence... Af. 
ter making a fruitleſs attempt, in which the peers 
refuſed their concurrence, a ag public. FRI: 
that the people ſhould put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence 1 the enterpriſes of papiſis and other ills | 9 
off ed perſans , they now reſolved, by a bold and = 
cifive. ſtroke, to ſeize at once the. whole power. of | of 
the [word, and to confer it. e on their own 
creatures, and. adherents. - 4804 
TRE ſevere votes paſſed in the beginning _ this 
parliament. againſt lieutenants and their. deputies, 
for exerciſing powers aſſumed by all their predeceſ- 
ſors, had totally diſarmed the crown, and had not 
left in any magiſtrate military authority ſufficient 
for the defence and ſecurity of the nation. To re- 
medy- this inconvenience now appeared neceſſar 7 
& bill was introduced and paſſed the two houſes, 


. Ruſtiworth, vol. v. * . 5 e Nas, vol. i p- $50. 
audi £325 tilt ; ” . | which 
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usrour oF GAAAT/BarrAnX, 


dns alen the votes 15 ide dome Hats 4 
readed them; but at the fame time the hatnies of 
Alk the Heute ts were inſerted "the bill; aud 
theſe conſiſted Ade ely of men in hö the Parlin. 
ment could eonfide. And for thei? condutt; 55 
were accbun ble,” by t the expreſs terms 'of dhe 


not to tlie king, but to the parliatnent, 0 


"Tit policy purſued by the com nons, Anil which 


| nad hitherto Tncceeded 0 admiiratibn” Was, | to aft. 


AnNa. the king g by the 50 


eck, with an Elend gerne glyw wy e 


When this demand was ade; 3 Gef 


wels of their ente 1 
weer ke io fweetnefs With HG feterity, 


ploy expreffioris no tefs Violent kran heir OR bt: 

Ros, and to make kim fenfiblein what Hktle a f 

tion they held both his perſbit 4nd nkg To 
awe 


A bill fo deſtructive of royal ork x 


Mal 


equally Uthonontable"to' the : | | 
8 _ '66 Whereas th 


the King. Thele are the wor 


& "Has Been of late à moſt dan gerous and” d acorns 


< deſign upon the houfe öf Gamen, a 
ve RAVE folk cab to eieve an effect of the oy. 
« Edunlels of papiſts and other lagerte potions, 
& /H dere already" raked; A gebeten in t 


A « f ity 
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| nd; but 


4 ionen this kin ebm of Eng 
« Alſo to back them with erbrechen ky 
rar Chahdes firſt ventared te Püt 1 2 Gibt 
$3 and that not By a reFufal; hüt 8 dels 
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nted; the commôöns gt reg rarded”; 
u 8 thould Ever Habe d 


Orange, © in their embarkation. Fe replied, that he 
hack not n now FEES confider a matter . Is 20 
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till his eme 7200 2 parliament e diſpatch. a 


ed another meſſage, 10. =; 7 with ſolicitations ſtill * ; 
cov. 


hey expreſſed their great 
5 on Ee” . We a to 1 0 2 


uty to 5 eren maar 


Ry 1 in many counties, F< applied to them 
for that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, of them? 
ſelves: and by their own authority, roviding againſt 
"0p A Hangers, with. e they were threats: 
ened 0. .. 1 : SY oe] Mit x 2 
Eyzn, after, this | infolence, the. king durct net 
venture Yoon a flat denial. . Beſides excepting 10 
the, Ps Went 22 lich threw ſuch: diſhonour upon 
the i 8 gas ofthis intentions 
Ie Ng eg . houſe of commons; he only 
| GBs the .the ming authofity, if it were defec- 
Hop d firſt be gonferred upon the crown:;. . 
2 px ; beſtow commiſſions, but ſuch; as 
1 be. retorabje at pleaſure, on the ;ſame. pers = 
Bu m the oF ys ent had named in the bill. 
By a, former e he had expreſſed his wines, 
that they, would Jay before him, in one view, all iS 
conceſlions which, they deemed: requiſite; for the ſets». 


| 55 ho the nation. . They pretend that they 


expoſe tO perils ſo dreadfu} and i imminent 
waz 7 had not leiſure for ſuch a. work . The 
expedient pro oed Dy the king ſeemed A ſufficient + : 
remedy, during this emergence ; and yet maintained 


Pn rogaives of, $9. E crown entire aan 0 2 , 
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they. affirmed, that a8th = 
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5 0 HAP. Bur the intentions ; of the commons were wide of 
IV. /-this purpoſe, and their panics could be cuted by 
2 one remedy alone. They inſtantly replied, that the 
F in Me. dangers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as 
eeould endure no longer delay; and, unleſs the king 


? ſpeedily complied with their demands, they Would 
be conſtrained, for the ſafety of prince and peop le, 


to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of Bir 


houſes, and were reſolved to do it accordingly. They 
aſſerted, that thoſe parts of the kingdom which Tins, 


from their own authority, put themſelves in 4 pol | 


ture of defence during theſe prevailing fears and 
x jealouſies, had acted ſuitably to the declarations and 
directions of both houſes, and conformably to the 
laws of the. kingdom. And while they thus menaced 
the king with their power, they invited him to fix 
his reſidence at London, where they: knew he Would 
fee ne at mercy w. e 
„ an ſo much med at this mee, * Faid 
= king in his prompt reply, that 1 Enow dt 
. What to anſwer. Tou fpeak of jealbuſies and 
fears! Lay your hands of VO Arte, andaſk 
1.664 yourſelves, whether I may not like wife be diſturb- 
ed with fears and jealouſies: And if o, 1 affire 
ce you that this meſſage: has nothing leſfened them. 
As to the militia, I thought fo muck of it be- 
6 er] ee this anſwer, and am 1⁰ pri "afſured 


ber to bn 55 trot Whitehall: Ak e 
-— 6 wvhether'Fhave-notS t HE DARES 
1:6: WHAT would you have? Hawe I Mobi your 


TY 2. laws? Have I ark to 5 Hall ay" bill for the eaſe 
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Wereè enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous projec= 


ty, 


tors againſt the ſafety of the nation; that this denial 
4s, Of .Juch dangerous conſequence, that if his ma- 


V Perſiſt in it, it will hazard the peace and tran- 


edy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of 


Wilber of all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy. re. 


oth houſes; and that ſuch. of the ſuhjects as have 

Lommer dave | 
uſtifiable, and approved by the houſes. . | 444 

_ 1 Sir people might be averſe to the ſecond- 

15 „ 01. 1 : 

1 1 5 1 2 
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all. theſe uſurpations, they were plied anev- 


: Ng; = TW £% . © 
with rumours of danger, With the terrors of inva- 
With the dręad of Englich and Iriſn papiſts; 


ſion, 
d the. moſt unagcountahle panics were ſpread 


thrgugl out the nation. Lord Digby having entered 
ingſton in a coach and fix, attended by a few li- 


put themſelves in à poſture of defence againſt the 


5. 
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8 
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31 


. yery-ſervants, the intelligence was conveyed to Lon- 
denz and it was. immediately voted, that he had 
N ed in a hoſtile. manner, to the terror and 


* Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 5. 
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12 it A P. affright of his majeſty” s ſubj; fs, and had levied war 


LS the Spies, ſtill 115 7080 4 4 T 15 
= 8 


legiſſature: And however, Tweet the Wund of l ; 
beriyz many teſolved' to adhere e that moderate 
freedom tranfmitted-ihem from their anceſtors, and 


„ againſt the king and kingdom. Petitions from All 
quarters Joudly” demanded of hb Parliament te püt 


« the NHation in 2 poſture f defence; and the count ty 


of Stafford, in particular, -expreſied ſuch* df cad of 


an inſurrection among the papiſts, that every man, 


they faid, Was conſtrained to ſtand upon bis guard, 


not even daring: toigo to church unarmed *; © 


„rar the ſame violence by which he had i long 
been: oppreſſed, might'not fill reach him, and EX= 
tort his conſent to the militia bill, Charles had re- 


lolved to remove farther from London: And ac. 


cordingly, taking the prince of Wales and tlie duke 
of York along with wig he arrived; by flow jourtiies, 


at * "OI" ye [determined for: ſome time to 


> © 3p 


& church and monarchy ;/and the King 


found marks of ; attachment beyond what he bad 15 : 
fore expected. e. From all- quarters of England, the. 

prime mobility: and gentry, either perſonally, or by 
_ meffapes and letters, expreſſed” their duty #4] 
him; 1 5 exhorted him to ſave himſelf aud them 8 


from that ignominious ſlavery with which they were 


tow: ar 


threatened. The ſmall interval of time which ad 


| paſſed nee the fatal accuſfation- of the members, 


had been Tufficient to open the eyes of many, 


balance to ſo many Acts of dengertte violence, Which 
had been offerbd to him and eve branch of the 


i Clarendon. Ruſh. part lt. vol i, chap. ii. p. 495. 
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and 
_ to'rerover. them from the aſtoniſhment” with" which 
at firſt they had been ſeized. One raſh a 0 
attempt + the) king's ſeemed" but a ſmall counter- | 
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now "better ſeeured by, ſuch important. concefl ons; © H 16 5. 
rather than, b PA Engaging in a giddy ſearch. r 
mor C indepenc ence, 1 1 _ manifeſt either, of: 1647. 


= 


incurring. a cruel, W 8 jon, or abandoning al all law _ ; 


and order. 5 


. 


Chan RLES,, 


#.5 Its 


"himleif ſupported he . 8 


3 


ding 11 5 abu Aces, a a 
mea lg 1 ac g (till, F in refuſing... 
their bill; 12 and they . proceedec to frame GY ordts. 5 
nance, in which, byt the authority of the two houſes, 
without the K king's conſent, they named Heutenants|. ON 
for all the counties, and conferred 9 2 110 thecompe wt 
mand of the Whole l force, of all Fa guards... 


garriſons, . and forts of the kin . He i ned... 
proclarnations againſt. this ie Uu peo: N 
ſed. a. 195 e i 


nas 01 che was 10 k to Nl 0 
Hig 5 


parliamen 5 afraid, had they total 1 phitited: is, 


15 9 0 novation Would be oo. Ne ws to the peo- 


they co x n. 3 55 
© 5 de E. 155 to. 125 the, orders 
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to unhy 1 a 
T pod hp ing . 
=D! 12185 they employed e 
they le Ee; in 8 as ,.and his authority £. 8 
Ir is remarkable 1 "tow. muc he topics of argu Nig 


ment. Were Now Teyer eber 1 the parties. 0 8. 5 


kings, yhil le he 1 1 wledged his. former errot, 0 


yin of . neceſlity, in order to inffings 
a 95 con is of ne 5 1 The ie parliament nor 


e Jodie ee een 
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C H AP. to-imitate an example on which they threw ſuch vio- 


let blame; and the parliament, while they clothed 


-..-- ance of national and imminent danger, made un- 
e an apology for the moſt; exceptionable 


part of the king's conduct. That the liberties of 
the people were no longer expoſed to any peril from 


royal authority, ſo narrowly, circumſcribed, ſo ex- 


act defined, ſo much unfupported by revenue and 
oc military power, might be maintained upon very 


auſible topics: But that the danger, allowing i it to 


have any exiſtence, was. not of that kind; great, 


Agent, inevitable; which diſſolves all law, and 


levels all limitations; ſeems apparent from the ſim- 


pleſt view of theſe tranſaQions. - $0 obvious indeed 


was the king's preſent-inability. to invade. the conſti. 
tution, that the fears and jealouſies which operated 


on the people, and puſhed them fo furiouſſy to 


arms, were undoubtedly. not of a © civil, but ofa xeli- 
1 gious nature. The diſtempered imaginations of men 


Were agitated : ith a continual dread of popery, with 


a horror againſt prelacy, with an antipathy to cere- 
monies and the liturgy, and with a violent affection 
for whateyer was moſt oppoſite to theſe objects of 

 _ averſion., The fanatical ſpirit let looſe, con en 
all regard to caſe, ſafety, intereſt 5 5 and, di Obyed 
e moral and civil obligation 7 


3 ; 
Yea . 8 SID Fs 17 
e 1 * 


Fan party was now willing to, throw an its an- 
tagoniſt the odium of commencing a civil war; 


but both of them prepared for an event which ithey 


[deemed inevitable. To gain the people's: favour | 
and good opinion, Was the chief point on both ſides. 
Never was there a people leſs corrupted by vice, ” 


and more actuated by principle, than the 52 
during that period: 4 Never were there indi | 
who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, more 


public ſpirit, more difintereſted zeal. The ieee 
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5 1 their perſonal fears or ambition under the appear- 
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one n in too large a proportion, "EE ors, ©: 


rupted all theſe noble principles, and converted them 


into the moſt - virulent: poiſon. - To determine His 


choice-in the approaching conteſts, every man heark- 
ened with avidity to the reafons propoſed on both 


ſides. The war of the pen preceded that of the 


ſword, and daily ſtrarpened the humours of the op- 
poſite parties. Beſides private adventurers without 
number, the king and parliament themſelves carried 
on the controverſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, 


and declarations; where the nation was really the 
party to whom all arguments were addreſſed. Charles 
had here a double advantage. Not only his R 


was more favourable, as ſupporting the ancient 


vernment in church and ſtate againſt the moſt illegal 
pretenſions: It was alſo defended with more art 
and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted the 
office of ſecretary; a man who adorned the pureſt 
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Th 
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virtue with the richeſt gifts of nature, and the moſt » | 


valuable acquiſitions of learning. By him, aſſiſted 
| by the king himſelf, were the memorials“ of the 
royal party chieffy compoſed. 80 ſenſible was 
Charles of his fuperiority in this particular; that he 
took care to diſperſe every-where the papers of the . 
parliament together with his o.] Zn, that the people 
might be the more enabled, by compariſon, to form 


a judgment between them: The parliament, While 


they diſtributed copies of Kehr Own, were anxious 
1 fuppreſs all the King's compoſitions . 


J clear up the principles of the corfiitlirien; to. 


ments the whole political ſyſtem had received from 


confidence in his people, and his reliance on their 
affections, to point out the ungrateful returns which : 
had N made him, and the enormous eneroach- | 


Re Müde ak e. v. 8. 75. 
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ments, 
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br the boundaries of the powers. entruſted by Mw. A 
to the ſeveral members, to ſhow what great improve- 


the king's late conceflions; to demonſtrate his entire 
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--ments, inſults, and indignities, to which he had been 
expoſed; theſe were the topics which, with: ſo much 
juſtneſs of reaſoning and propriety of ee 
were inſiſted: on in ny Ting s Wecharations 15 re. 


monſtrances 2. 


THOR theſe: writings were of conſequence, 8 
tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it 
was evident that they would not be deciſive, and. 
that keener weapons muſt determine the contro- 
verſy . To the ordinance of the parliament con- 
cerning the militia, the king oppoſed his commib-': 


_ Hons of array. The counties obeyedithe one or the 
other, according as they ſtood affected. And in 


many counties, where the people were divided, i 
| en combats and ſkirmiſhes enſued . The ls 


liament, on this-occaſion, went ſo far as to vote, 
@ That when the lords and commons in SES 7c {7 
% ment, which is the ſupreme. court of judicature, 
6e. Hall declare what the law of the land is; to have 
ce this not only queſtioned, but contradigted, isn 
high breach of their privileges This was a 
plain aſſuming. of the whole legilatve rn etl 
and exerting: it in the moſt material article, the 
government of the militia. Upon the ſame principles, 
they pretended, by a verbal critieiſm on the tenſe of. 
a Latin verb, to raviſh. rom the Kan Hig e 2 
voice in the legiſlature +, „„ „„ 
TRE magazine of Hull contained thearms of all' Y 


the forces. levied againſt the Scots; and ſir John 5 


Hotham, the governor, though he had accepted 
of a. commiſſion from the parliament, was not 
thought to be much diaſſe@ed to the church and : 


By we #4 
IECPI SHE 7; 171 5 


* See note 9 at the 9406 the volume 0 by May, Sooke? : 
p. 99. „ i Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 534. 


* The king, by his coronation. oath, promiſes thaf he woll d . 110 


maintain the laws and cuſtoms which the people had choſen, guat 


vulgus eligerit: The parliament pretended that el-gerit meat Far” 5 : 


chuſe; and conſequently, that the king had no right to refuſe any 
bills which nous be e him. Jer ER H „vol. v. p. 3580. 
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monarchy; Charles, therefore entertaitied hopes, nr. 
that, if he preſented Himſelf at Hull before the com- = 
mencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed' by His N. 
preſence, would admit him with his fetinue; after 
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ö which he might eaſily render himſelf maſter Wy the i 
7 place. But the governor was on his guard: He | 
: ſhut the gates, and refuſed to receive the king, who” 6 [ 
; defired leave to enter with” twenty perſons only: oo 9 
} Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, ald | 
complained” to the parliament of his Uiſobediencs: ad 4 
The parliament avowed and juſtified the action.. i 

Tux county of Vork levied'a guard for the king e i 


— — rn 


of 60 men : For the kings of England had hitherts /tions. | 
lived among. their ſubjects like fathers among their 
2 and had derived all their ſeeurity from the 
gnity of their character, and from the Protection 4 
01 ch the laws. The two houſes, though they had al- 
ready levied a guard for themſelves; had attemptec 85 
to ſelze all the military Power, all the navy, and all | 
2 the forts of the: kitigdortt1 and had er Fre Il Y 
5 their authority in every kind of warlike- Prepard- 
5 tions: Vet 5 voted, “ That the king, 
ſeduced LS wicked counſel, intended to maxe 
% war againſt his Parliament, who, in all their con. "OY 
Ce altar and actions, had propoſed" no other . 
ends but the care of his Kingdoms, and the per- 
$6 formance of all, duty and loyalty to his perſon ; ROY 
9 * that this attempt was a breach of "the*truſt re- 
55 « paſed in him by h prone ; contrary to is bath, 
. ce anq; tending to a diſſolution of the government; 1 
p “ and that Fever ſhould affiſt him infuch à war, 10 
> e were: traitors 5 the! fundamental Laws of the 
5 cc kingdom v. 1 3 = 
| THr armies; which thy been everywhere ralfed” 
10 on pretence of Mir: ſetvice elfe ad 
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gret, were obliged to carry 
and wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to re- 
ceive them. Such zeal animated the pious parti- 


HISTORY: OF. GREAT BRITAIN. 
forth more openly. inliſted by the parliament for 


their own purpoſes, and the command of them was 
given to the earl of Eſſex. In London no leſs than 
four thouſand men inliſted in one day. And the 
parliament voted a declaration, which they required 
every member to ſubſcribe, that they would live | 
and die with their general. 
Tux iſſued orders for bringing! in loans of money ” 
and plate, in order to maintain forces which ſhould 
defend the king and both houſes of parliament : 
For this ſtyle they {till preſeryed. Within ten days, 
vaſt quantities of plate were brought to their trea- 
ſurers. Hardly were there men enow to receive it, 


or room ſufficient to ſtow it: And many, with re- 


back their offerings, 


— 


ſans of the parliament, eſpecially in the city! The 


women gave up all the plate and ornaments of their 


houſes, and even their ſilver thimbles and bodkins, 


in order to . the goat cauſe againſt, the mag 


: nants? 8 3 
| Ms eas: the 5 of the N with 


| anhich the king was environed, much eclipſed: the 


* 


appearance at Weſtminſter. Lord. Keeper Littleton, 


after ſending the great ſeal before him, had fled to 
Vork. Above forty peers of the firſt rank attend- 


ed the king v While the houſe of lords ſeldom con- 


ſiſted of more than ſixteen members. Near the 


hament. Their own members alſo; who ſhould re- 


turn to them, they voted not to e 55 ite 


concerning the reaſon of their abſence. SAS .. 
un Vicar's God'i in the Mount. e Whitlocke, p- 55. "Dagink, 
P. 96. 8 iP 1 book ii. * 39. 9 e 
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moiety. too of the lower houſe abſented them- . 
ſelves from counſels which they deemed ſo full of 
danger. The commons ſent up an impeachment ü 
againſt nine peers, for deſerting their duty in par- 
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Cann made a declaration to the peers Who c 1 3 r. 
aum 0 him, that he expected from them no obe- 
dience to any commands which were not warranted © 
by the laws of the land. The peers anfwered this 
declaration by: a proteſt, in which they declared 
their reſolution to obey no commands but ſuch as 
were warranted by that authority . By theſe deli- 
berate engagements, ſo worthy of an Engliſn prince 

and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound the 
furious and tumultuary reſohations ket by che 5 
Parliament. 1 2 37 5 N e 
Tux queen, 5 5 Ks) prone in 
80 Holland, had been enabled to purchaſe à cargo of 
5 arms and ammunition. Part of theſe, after eleaping 
a many perils, arrived ſafely to the king. His pre- 
Ty parations were not near ſo forward as thoſe. of the 
15 parliament. In order to remove all jealouſy, he 
>. had reſolved, that their uſurpations and illegal pre- 
r tenſions ſhould be apparent to the whole world; and 
3. 
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thought, that to recover the confidence of che peo- 
le Was a point much more material to his intereſt 
than the collecting of any magazines, ſtores, or ar- 


Ty mies, which might breed apprehenſions of violent 
W on illegal counſels. But the urgent neceſſity of his 
„ ſituation no longer admitted of delay. He now 
5 prepared himſelf for defence. With a ſpirit, acti- 
. vity, and addreſs, which neither the one party ap- 
1 _ prehended, nor the other expected, he employed all 
„ the advantages which remained to him, and rouſed 
LS up his adherents to arms. The reſources of tkis 
FE prince's genius increaſed in proportion to his dilfi- : 
t Ceulties; and he never appeared greater than When 
1 51 plunged into the deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. From 
b the. mixed character, indeed, of Charles, aroſe in 
| part the misfortunes in wah England was at this 


time involved. His political errors, or rather 
weakneſſes, had raiſed him inyeterate enemies: His 
P Ruſhworth, vol. v. 5 616, on 1 book i ll, P- 96. War. 
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ct AF eminent moral virtues had'piocurtd kim zealous | 
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partiſans: And between the hatred of the one, aid 
the affections of the other, was the nation * 
with the moſt violent corivulſions.” N 
ThAr the king — — deſpair of all comp fon oy 

the parliament" ſent im the conditions on which a 
the) were willing to come to an agreement Their 
demands, 1 in flineteen prop W 
amounted to à total abolition' of monarchical 
: authority. They required; that no man ſhould” re- 
main in the council, who was not agreeable to par- 
lament; that no deed of the King's ſhould” have | 
validity; unleſs" it paſſed the ccuneif, and was at. 


teſted under their hand; that all the Ufffeerz of ſtate 


and principal judges ſhould be choſen with Saen i 
of parliament, and enjoy their offices for life; that 
none of the royal family ſhould marry without con- 
ſent of parliament or couνỹ,ͤhk; that the laws ſhould 
be executed againſt cathlies; ; that the votes of 
popiſn lords ſhould be excluded; that the reforma- - 
tion of the liturgy and' church-government ſhould 
have place, according to advice of parliament ; that 
the ordinange, with regard to the militia, be ſub- 
| mitted to; that the juſtice of parliament paſs upon all 
delinquents ; that a „ pardon be granted, with 
ſuch exceptions as ſhould be adviſed by parliament; 
that the forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent 
of parliament; and that no peer be made but with 
conſent of both houſes . 
<« SyouLDd I grant theſe demands, ſaid the king 
in reply, I may be waited on bareheaded; 1 may 
« have my hand kiſſed; the title of Maj jeſty may 
ce be continued to me; and The king*s rn ore ll 
5 "Ee ignified by both houſes, may ſtall be the ſtyle of _ 
WG commands: 1 me have ſwords and maces 
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XXI HEN, 8 names, "I fared f in he 0 
conſtitution as thoſe of KING and PARIIA- 
"MENT, were placed in oppoſition; no wonder the 
people were divided. in their choice, and were agi- 
tated with the moſt violent animoſities and factions: 

THz, nobility, and more conſiderable. gentry, 
Areading a total confuſion of rank from the fury of 
the populace, inliſted themſelves 3 in defence. of; the 
monarch, from whom: they e and hb whom 
they. communicated, their luſtre... gs ed, with 
1115 ſpirit of loyalty, derived, from. thei 785 


| Fr hey adhered to. the ancient; principles, 5 the con- 
1 


tution, and valued themſelves; on exerting the 


maxims, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, ,of the 
old Engliſh. families. And while they paſſed their 


time moſtly at their country. feats, they ere ſur- 
priſed to hear of opinions Prevailing, with, which 


they had ever been unacquainted, and Which im- 


plied not a limitation, but an abolition a Im. 


40 21101 | 
Tax city of London, on the ether <p dls 


_ of the great corporations, took part with the 
RE 19 | e 


— 2 
r 


1 a N ar 2 Atl 19 CHA a>. 

tical principles on which the pretenſions of that EVI. 

2 were founded. The government of cities, 1 
which even under abſolute monarchies is commonly | 
"republican, inclined them to this party: The ſmall 
hereditary influence, which can be retaincd over the 
induſtrious inhabitants of towns; the natural inde- 

pendence c of citizens ; and the force of popular cur- 

rents over thoſe more numerous affociations of 

5 mankind; all theſe cauſes gave, there, authority to 

b the new. winch les propagated throughout the na- 

tion. Many une too, Which had lately been 

enriched by commerce, ſaw with indignation, that, 

notwithſtanding their opulence, they could not raiſe 


* MU theniſclves to a level with the ancient gentry :. They 

| Hrs adhered to a power, by whoſe ſucces. they 3 
hoped to acquire rank and conſideration. Ang the „„ 

z ner Tplendour and glory of the Dutch coin. 

; wealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported induftry, —— nas 

ED made the commercial part of the nation deſire to 

5 ſee a Uke form of government eſtabliſhed in Eng- os FO 

„5 ber: itil! 91 che two religions, To. cloſeh at this os 

f dine inte e With politics, correſponded exactly 

: 05 theſe diviſions. The preſpyterian religion Was 

l | new, republican,” and ſuited to the genius of V 


populate: The other had an air of greater ſhow and | 
> Drabig, was eſtabliſhed on ancient authority, and 
7 bore an affinity to the kingly and ariſtocratical parts 
- of the conſtitution. The devotees of preſbytery 
became of courſe zealous partiſans of the pärlia- 
* melt: The friends of the epiſcopal church valued — 
7 themſelves on defending the rights of monarchy. 
1 SGE men alfo there were of liberal education ; 
p who; being either careleſs or ignorant of thoſe dif- 
9 15 backed about Nel the 20 00 of both e 
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£ HA P. amidſt the jovial entertainment and ſocial inter- 
courſe of their companions. All cheſe flocked to 
2 the king” s ſtandard, where they breathed'a freer air, 
and were exempted from that rigid preciſeneſs' and 
_ melancholy auſterity, which N among t e par- 
liamentary party. „ 
NxvyxRx was a quarrel more unequal than, ſee Tee i 6d y 
at firſt that between the contending parties : AP. = 
on advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. 
ng's revenue had been ſeized, from the beginiling, 
by ihe parliament, who ſued - out to him, from 
time to time, ſmall ſums for his preſent ſübſiſkenge; 5 
and as ſoon as he withdrew to Vork, they totally" 

_ ſtopped all payments. London and all the ſea- 
ports, except Newcaſtle, being in their Rabid the 
e yielded them à certain and conſiderable 

upply of money; and all contributions, loans, and 
Na 55 tions, were more eaſily failed from the cities 
which poſſeſſed the ready money, and where men 
lived under their inſpeckion, than they could” 9 

| levied: by the king i in thoſe gs "Ec untries, . kich ; 

after ſome time declared for him 
Tar ſeamen naturally followed the dif politic on of 
the ſea. ports to which they belonged : "Aka the ear! 
of Northumberland, lord 1 2 „häving 8 4 
the par 1 the parliament, had app ode, 5 elr 
deſire, che earl of Warwie to Be bis Renten 851 
at once eſtabliſhed His authority in the fleet, 
kept the entire dominion of (the, 1 : . in the han and of 
that aſſembly.” VV F 
Abr the magazines ofa arms and am mma tbe We 0 | 
from the firſt "ſeized by the wal; and 1 
fleet intercepted the greater part öf thoſe WBI 

vere ſent by the queen from Holland. "The king 15 

Was obliged, in order to arm His followers, « W Hor. 

row the weapons of the train-bands, under 


of reſtoring them a8 ſoon as e mould beletfled - 
in the ä v | 5 WK 3 
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reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had 74 
no. pretence, ſo was it unknown, during all former 
ages. Few or no inſtances of their encroaching am- 
bition or felfiſh, claims had hitherto: been. obſerved.” 
Men cor ſidered. the, houſe. of commons in no other 
light; than as the repreſentatives of the nation, whoſe... 
intereſt was the ſame, with that of the public, Who 
were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, and 
whom no motive, but the neceſſary defence of the 
people, could eyer engage in an oppoſition to the 
crown. The torrent, therefore, of general affec- 
tion ran 12 the parliament. What is the great ad- 
vantage o ade the privilege of affixing epi. b 
thets, fell « ourſe to that party. The king's.adhe«. 
rents were the Wicked and the Malignant: Their ad. 
veflaries were the Godly and the Hell fcted. And 
x e force of the cities was more united than that 
the country, and at; once gave ſhelter and pro-. ./ 
2 4 to the parliamentary party, who could eaſily 
fuppreſp the. deren in their: neighbourhood, 64 ma bh 
th ing, FOR! e 1 om, at the commencement of the 
1 0 to be in the hands of the parliament v. 
L he alone gave the king ſome eee | 
e advantages. poſſeſſed by his adverſaries, 
re 175 Ae of Ian 4 Won + 1 


We c Ace the 5 And as 181 men 
of eſtates, at th 0 OWN, expence, levied and armed 
their tenants, bai ides an attachment to their maſters, 
greater force and courage were to be expected in 
theſe zuſtic! oc pe chan in che vicious and ee Fe 
populace of gities. 0: 
neighbouring aten 15 e being: en- 
n violent wars, little intereſted themſelves in 7 


Ls Walker, p- 336. 5 w Warwick, P. 218, 
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| 0 H & P. . civil commotions;. and this ifland enjoyed tl 


ngular adyantage (tor ſuch it furely was) of fight- 
ing out its own quarrels without the interpofitlen ef 
ee e France, from policy, had fomented the 


firſt diſorders in Scotland; had fent over arms to 
the Iriſh rebels; and continued to give countenance 
to the Engliſh parliament: Spain, from bigotry, 


furniſhed the Hiſh with ſome fupplies of money aud 
arms. The prince of Orange, \cloſely allied to tlie 


5 crown, encouraged Engliſh officers, who "ſerved 5 


the Low Countries, to enliſt in the king's 


The Scottiſh officers, who had been formed 125 


Germany, and in the late convnotionis; ebicfly'took 


Part with the parliament. 
n. contempt entertained by: the qaalianian Abr 
the king's party was ſo great, that it was the chief 


cauſe of puſhing matters to fuch entremities 


. and many Believed that he flever would 


upt reſiſtance, but muſt ſoon yield to the pret 
ſions,” however enormous, of thé two Houſes. 
after his ſtandard vas erected men could Rot by 
brought to apprehend the dantzer a u Civ var; 


nor Vas it imagined that he wou Have the npru⸗ 


dence to enrage his implacible enemies, and Tender 


bis own condition more deſperate, 5 oppoſintg a 
forte which was ſo much ſupefior. The low eendi- 


tion in which he appeared at Nottingham confffmed 
all theſe hopes. His artillery, though far from nu⸗ 


5 merous, had been left at York," for want of hörſes 


to tranſport it. Beſides the trained bands of the 
county, raiſed by fir. John Digby, the theriff,” he 
had not gotten together” above three hundred infan- 


try. His cavalry, in Which cenfiſted his chief 


ſtrength, exceeded. not eight hundred, and were 
very ill provided with arms. The forces of the par- 
liament lay at Northampton, within a few ays 


march of him; and conſiſted of abeve ſix thouſand 
men well armed and well "he ointed. Had theſe 


1 advanced . adds ey muſt Toon have 


2 ney 
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. diipated mig ſmall fon re ang be aol | F lemb 
; By purſuing him in his retreat, they had ſo diſer 

f dited his cauſe, and diſcouraged bis adherents, 8 
: to have for ever prevented his collecting an. army 
0 able to make head againſt them. But the earl of 
e Eſſex, the parliamentary general, had not yet re- 
þ ceived any orders from his maſters What ren-. 
d MW dered them ſo backward, after ſuch precipitate 91 857 . 
e 
n 
n 
K 


aß they had formerly taken, is is not all 
It is probable, that in the extreme diſtreis df k 

party conſiſted the preſent ſafety. of the — 15 The. 
parliament hoped; that the royaliſts, ſenſible of their 
feeble: conditien, and convinced. of their flender e- 


5 ſources, would diſperſe of themſclyes, and leave: 
r their adverſaries a vidory, ſo much the more cm- 
ef plete and ſecure, as it would be gained without the 
lt appearance of force, and without bloodſhed, Per- 
t- haps:too, when it became 1 9 55 to make the 
n- concluding ſtep, and offer barefaced vielence to 
aj their ſovereign; their ſeruples and apprebenſions, 


Ye though not ſufficient to overcome their e 
* were able to retard the execution pf hem 

u. Bum Jacob 7 2 whom the king bad appointed 
er major-general of his intended army, told him, that 


A he could not give him affurance but he might be 
li taken aut of bis bed, if the rebels ſhould make a 
ed WM. briſk attempt to that purpoſe, - All the King. Sat- 
.- tendants were full of well-grounded. apprehenſions. 
es Same of the lords having deſired that a me ſage 
he might be ſent to the parliament, with overtures to 
he z treaty, Charles, Who well knew that an re Toe 
n- datian, in his preſent condition; meant nothing 
ief but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, 
re left this propaſal ſhould be farther inſiſted on. But 


ar- next day, the carl of Southampton, whom no one 
ys cauld ſuſpect of baſe or timid ſentiments, haying 
nd 8 offered the ſame Toy in ag arts it was hearkened 
eſe : Au ü 8 

Ve  5,laveriflary * Malta, . 2 7 Adem, bid. . 
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c HX P. th . more coolneſs an id $ delib 793 


tion. He urged, 


chat though. ſuch a ſtep would probabl 5 incfeaſe 


| Te 


nothing coul 


= a 4 


the inſolence of the parliament; this was fo far from 
being. an objection, that ſuch diſpoſitions'mult'ne-- 
ceſſarily turn to the advantage of the royal" cauſes” 


That it they refuſed to treat, which was more pro- 


bable, the ve ſound of peace Was ſo popular, that 

n e OE the nation than ſuch 
haughty ſeverity :\ That if they admitted of a treaty, 
their propoſals, conſidering” their preſent ſituation, 


would be ſo exorbitant, as bo open the eyes of their 


moſt partial adherents, and turn the general favour 
to the king's party: And that, at worlt, time might 
be gained by this expedient, and a delay of the im- 
minent danger with which the king was at Preſent 55 
threatened *, es l 
Chakl As, en bin the council, had de- | 
claved againſt all advances towards an accommoda-- 
tion; and had ſaid, that, having now nothing lelt 
him but bis honour, this laſt poſſeſſion he was 
ſolved ſteadily to preſerve, and Farkas to periſh: chan 
ield any farther to the pretenſions of his enemies 
But, by the unanimous deſire of the counſellors, he 
was prevailed on to embrace Southamp _ adviee. | 
That nobleman, therefore, with fir John Ce , 


and fir William Uvedale, was diſpatched to Lon- 
don, with offers of a treaty . 05 — 0 manner in which 


they were received. gave little hopes 
Southampton was; not allowed b by we eers to _ 
Bis ſeat; but was ordered to deliver his meſſage 
the uſher, and immediately to Alber the ho 
The commons ſhowed little: better diſpofition"* to- 


-wards..Colepeper and Uvedale=. Both houſes re- 


lie. that they could admit of no treaty with the 
ng, till he Ok down his ſtandard, and ew | 
15 n ee in ben the parliament ſuppe 
17. 4 I! 9 1 : . 1 e e 11 15 
cb den, weit 1. VVV 
. Ruſbwerth, voll v. p. 1. 8 Clarendon, vol. B. p. ko. 
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= CHARLES, _ e eyes 


themſelves: to be declared traitors. * king by e iy A oy 


a ſecond meſſage, denied any ſuch intention againſt _- 


the two houſes ; but offered to recal theſe Ffbchn! . ; 


mations, provided the partiament_ agreed to re 


theirs, in which his adherents were, declared traitors.” c 


They deſired him, in return, to diſmiſs his forces,” 5 
to reſide with. his. parliament, | and to give up Ae 


linquents to their juſtice; that is, abandon himſelf 
and his friends to the mercy of his enemies 4. Both 

parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages a 

| 7 replies, they had gained the ends which they 


propoſed . The king believed that the people 


were. made „ ſenſible of the parliament's 


inſolence and averſion to peace: The parliament 

intended, by this yigour in their reſolutions, to fps 

Pork the vigour of their military operations. 
Tux courage of the parliament was increaſed, be⸗ 


Giles their great ſuperiority of force, by two recent 
events, which, had happened in their favour. '' G0. 


ring was governor of Portſniouth, the beſt fortified | 
town in the kingdom, and, by its ſituation, of great 
importance. This man ſeemed. to have rend 
himſelf an i g enemy to the king, by be- 
n Rrobabl y magnifying, the ſecret cabals of 
parliament-thought t that his fide- 


192 7 ito. t «Fo might, on that account, be entirely 


depended. on. But the ſame lerity of mind ſtill at- 
tended him, ang the ſame difregatd to engage⸗ 


ments and pro feſſions. He took underhand Vis 
meaſures, with the court, and declared againſt the 


.parliament... But, though. he had been ſufficiently 


. Jupplied with money, and. long before knew His 


io ſmall was his foreſight, that he had left 
eſtitute of proviſions, and- in "a 
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HISTORY OF GREAT! BRITAIN. 
THE marquis. -of Hertford was a hoblemah of the : 
greateſt quality and character in the kingdom, and, 
ally with the king, deſeended, by a female, from 


enry VIE During 'the teign of ames, he had 
feta, without having obtained che conſent of 


that monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a lady 


nearly related to the crown; and, upon diſcovery 


'bf his intentions, had been obli bed; for fome time, 
to fly the kingdom. Ever ds] he was looked on 
with an evil eye at: court, from which, in # great 
Hierfür He withdrew; and living in an in 

ent manner, he addicted himſelf entirely to hterary 
| becupations and amuſements. In proportion as the 


1 declined in popularity Y, Hertfofd's character 


. with the people; and when this parlia- 
affembled, no nobleman poſſeſſed more ge- 
favour and authority. By his ſagacity, he 


| yea perceived, that the commons, ot content with 
; ForreRting the abuſes of government, were carried, 


by the natural current of power ant popularity, into 


Me | op TY ite extreme, and were commirting viola- 
tions, 1 


o leſs s datigerous than the former; upon the 


1 Eng ihn con titütion. Unmediatelg he devoted Him- 
) Fe? to the ſt . of the king's falling authori 


and Was prev 


Aut brit 4 


d with to be Soverner to the 8 
Frip nce, and reüdde at couft, te which, in the vyes'bf 
U men, He e , by his-preſence, a new luſtre arid 
0 6 high was his: Harder for mildnefs 


And Hit nity; that he ſtill preſerved; by means of 


'thefe People virtues, the public ſavsur anti every 
olle Wag ſenfible of the trite motive of His Tl inge. 
Notwithſtanding his habits of cafe and ſt 


55 "now. exerted himſelf * in raiſing an army for the 


d being "named gerieral of the western — . 5 


"where 515 intéreſt nelly lay, he began t to afferble 
forces in Somerſetſhire. By the afſfſtance f lord 


Earl of Briſtol, fir Francis Hawley, 


Seymour, lord, Pauletz John, Dig 129 5 ſon. of Oo 
ers. 

mag drawn together 1 e of an 3 ſs 
when 


1 aha WE 6 8 of the e c NAS 
ſent the earl of Bedford with a conſiderable force VI. 
againſt him. On his approach, Hertford was ob- 1644. 
liged to retire into Sherborne caſtle; and, findin 
that place untenable, he himſelf paſſed over. int 
Wales, leaving fir Ralph Hopton, fir John Berke- 
ley, Digby, and other officers, with their horſe, 

_ conſiſting. of about a hundred and twenty, to march 
into Cornwal, in hopes of finding that county better | 
befand for their reception e. 

Al, the diſperſed bodies of the parliamentary 
army were now ordered to march to Northampton; 
and the earl of Eſſex, who had joined them, found 
the whole amount to 15,000 men b. The king, 
though his camp had been gradually reinforced from 
all quarters, was ſenſible that he had no army which 
could cope with ſo formidable a force; and he 
thought. it prudent, by flow marches, . to retire to 

Derby, thence to Shrewſbury, in order to counte- 
nance. the levies which his friends were making Ls | 
thoſe parts. At Wellington, a day's march | 
Shrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all his 958 
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2 
2 and cauſed his military orders to be read at the head 

5 of every regiment. That he might bind himſelf by 
py .recipracal ties, he ſolemnly made the following. ge. 
f N r before his whole amy: th 


I no-promile, in the preſence of Almighty. Gad, | 
Sh «and. as:I hope for. his bleſſing and protection, that 
ef <<. will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and 
5, maintain the true reformed proteſtant religion, | 
<<. eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and; by the | 
= grace. df God, in the ſame will live and die. 
Ising that the laws may ever be the mea- 
- % fare; of my government, and that the liberty and 
1 ;propenty; of the ſubject may be preſeryved by them 
th with the dame. care as 60e rights. And 
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Cc. . = if apt pleaſe 8 od, by his blefling- on this army, 
„ raiſed for my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me 
70" from the preſent rebellion, J do ſelemnly and 
. faithfully. promiſe, in the fight of God, to main - 


e tain the juſt; privileges and freedom of parlia- 


of liberty, ag wall as of loyalty 5; And inJche-hope 


himſelf in collecting money, 


i d 8 ove | 5 
; ; - Y 1 8 
1 Clarendon, vol U. P. 46, 17. Dugdale p. 104. 
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erifice their lives and fortuness. 


by; Voluntary contributions, and by the plate of the 
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e che Ref which had happened; in in ths © LT A P. 


bans and where he was ſucceſsful. 
| Or the appearance of commotions in En land, 
= the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of the un⸗ „„ 
fortunate Palatine, had offered their ſervice to the 7 
king; and the former, at that time, comm anded a 
body of horſe, Which had been ſent to Worceſter, | - 1 
in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, who was | 13 
_ marching towards that city. No ſooner had the | 
prince arrived, than he 'ſaw ſome cavalry of the 
enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he 
briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling from a 
lane, and forming themſelves. ' Colonel Sandys, 
wh! led them, an 5 who fought with valour, 'being 
mortally wounded, fell Ren his horſe. The whole 1 
party was Touted, and was purſued above à mile. f Wl. 
The prince, hearing of Eſſex's approach, returned | 
to the main body“. This rencounter, though 1 
in itſelf of Imall importance, mightily raiſed the F 
reputation of the royaliſts, and acquired to prince J 1 
Rupert the character of promptitude and courage z 5 | 
qualities which he eminently diſplayed during the 
whole courſe of the W 
Tus King, on muſtering his army, found it 
amount to 10, 0 men. The earl 'of Lindeſey, 
wWno in his youth Had fought experience of : military C 
ferviee in the Low Countries“, was gen neral: Prince f 
Rupert Sönm the horſe: Sir ob Aſtley „the 
foot: Sir Arthur Alton, the dragoons : Sir wh ohn 
Heydon, the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was F 
at the head of a troop of guards. The eſtates and | 
revenue of this fi ſingle troop, according to lord Cla- 
rendon's computation, were at leaſt equal to thoſe k 
of all the members Who, at the commencement of 
war, voted in both houſes. Their ſervants, under 
* command of fir William is Oe” Als 


; * Clarendon, vol. fl. p. 25. May, : ) 
I He was then lord Willoughby, 
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0 lil. A v. other troop, and: always nen, With: their Ar 


ſters”, =, 

irn this army the LD. lelt enen re- 

22th Oct, le to give battle as ſoon. as poſſible to the army 

of the. parliament, which, he heard, was continually 

pa by ſupplies from London, In order to 

n action, he directed his march towards 

dhe We which, he knew, the enemy would not 
abandon to him. Effex had now received his inſtruc- 

tions. The import of them was, to preſent a moſt 

humble petition to the king, and to reſcue him and 

"the royal family from thoſe deſperate malignants, 

5 4 5 had ſeized their perſans®. . TWO days after the 

departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, He left 

Worceſter. Though it be commonly eaſy in civil 

wars to get intelligence, the armies were within fix 

miles of each other, ere either of the enerals Was 

acquainted with the approach of his enemy. 

Shrewiſbury and Worceſter, the places from hich 

they {et out, are not above twenty miles diſtant; pet 

had the two armies marched ten days in this mutual 

ignorance. 80 much had military an, ne @ 

. oo peace, decayed in England. Wl HS nib 
Battle of |.» Taz royal army lay near Banbury; 3; That of whe 
ge-hill. 

parliament. at Keintop, in the 6gunsy of. Warvie. 

23d cron. 'rince Rupert: fent intelligence of the enemp's ap- 

proach. + Though the day was far advanced, the 

Ping refolved upon the attack: Eſſex drew up his 

men to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who 

-had levied a trœgp for the. Iriſn Wars; had been 

pbliged. co ſerve in. the parliamentary army, and was 

now poſted on the left wing, commanded by, Ram- 


3 


ay; a Scotchman, No ſooner did the king's army 
approach, than Forteſcue, ordering his-tragp to dil- 
charge thei pills inthe nen, Pen fe d. 
the compmand.of pringęe Rupert. em onal | 


m Chrendon, vel. Jt, #2 FA War wick, _ 
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dani 1 from the furious ſhock REY upon CH AY. 


them by the prince; that whole wing of cavalry | 


The right wing of the parliament's army had no 
better ſucceſs. Chaſed from their ground by Wil- 
mot and fir Arthur Aſton, they alſo took to flight. 
The king 8 body of reſerve, commanded by ſir 


John Biron, judging, like raw ſoldiers, that ali was 
over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in the ac- 


tion, heedleſsly followed the chaſe, which their left 


wing had precipitately led them. Sir William Bal- 


four, WhO comman ed Eſſex's reſerve, perceived 
the advantage: He wheeled about upon the king's 


infantry, now quite unfurniſhed of horſe; and he 


made great havoc among them. Lindeſey, the ge- 
neral, was mortally wounded, and taken Priſoner. 


His ſon, endeayouring | his reſcue, fell likewiſe into 


the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who 
Carried the king 85 ſtandard, was killed, and the 


ſtandard taken; but it was afterwards recovered. In 


this ſituation, prince Rupert, on his return, found 
affairs. Every thing bore the appearance of à de- 


feat, inſtead of a victory, with which he had haſtily 


-—- 


immediately fled, and were purſued for two miles. "he 


flattered himſelf. Some adviſed the king to leave 
the field: But that prince rejected ſuch puſillani- 5 


mous counſel. The two armies faced each other 


for ſometime, and neither of them xetained courage 


Fufficient for a new attacks All night they lay under 
arms; and: next morning found themſelves in ſight 


"3 of aal other; General, as well as ſoldier, on both 


ſides, ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex 1 


firſt drew off, and retired to Warwie. The king 
returned. to his former quarters. Five thouſand 


men are faid to have been found dead on the field 
of battle; and the loſs of the two armies, as far as 
Wie can judge by the oppoſite accounts, was nearly 

equal. Such was the event of 8 firſt N | 


fought, at ende, or Wan LTD Lo. 
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Song of 'Efſex's horſe who had been driven off 
the field in the beginning of the action, flying to a 


great diſtance, carried news of a total defeat, and 
e ſtruck a mighty terror into the city and parliament. 
After a few days, a more juſt account arrived; and 


then the parliament pretended to a complete vic 


to diſplay his advantages; though, except the tak- 
ing of Banbury, à few days after, he had few marks 


tory v. The king alſo; on his part, was not wanting 


victory to boaſt of. He continued his march, 


and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the only town in 1 


dominions which was altogether at his devotion. 


Arx the royal army was recruited and en : 


ed; as the weather ſtill continued favourable, it was 


again put in motion. A party of horſe approached 
to Reading, of which Martin was appointed gover- 
nor by the parliament. Both governor and garriſon 


were ſeized with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to London. The king, hoping that every thing 


would yield before him, advanced with his whole 


army to Reading. The parliament, who, inſtead 
of their fond expectations, that Charles would never 


be able to collect an army, had now the proſpect of 


a Civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were 
farther alarmed at the near approach of the royal 


army, while their own forces lay at à dliſtanice. 


They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The king's 


nearer approach to Colebroke quickened their ad- 


vances for peace. N orthumberland and Pembroke, 
with three commoners, preſented the addreſs of 


both houſes; in which they beſought his majeſty: to 


appoint ſome convenient place where he might re- 


fide," till committees could attend him with 
fals. The king named Windſor, and defired- at 


their garriſon might be removed, a omone 1 troops 
An into that caſtle”, ke vs To Pg 


q Whitlocke,! p. 61. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 50. „ 
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; | 1 Eſſex, advanci a dennerle ©: er” 
; had arrived at London. But N the preſence 
of his army, nor the precarious hopes of à treaty, TY 
retarded the king's approaches: Charles attacked, 130th Nor- 
5 at Brentford, two regiments quartered there, and ; 
> after a' ſharp. action beat them Kept that village, 
þ and took about 500 priſoners-. The pathament: 
had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilitles, and had exe 
pected the ſame from the king; though no. ſtipula- e 
tions to that purpoſe. had been mentioned by their 
commiſſioners. Loud complaints were raiſede 
i againſt this attack, as if it had beenthe moſt appa - 
rent perfidy; and breach of treaty?. Inflamed with, 
5 reſentment, as well as anxious for its oπτ)n ſafetñ mm 
5 the city marched its trained bands in excellennn | 
order, and joined the army under Eſſex. The par- | 
a liamentary army now amounted to above 24, 0 [| 
men, and was much ſuperior to that of the king | 1 
5 After both armies had: faced each other for ſame = 
5 time, Charles drew off ants rn adi Sa 
thenes to Oxford :? ll, nn 
WL the: twicickpay -armies on both ſides were 
kept n inactibn by the winter ſeaſon, the king and 
parliament were employed in real preparations for: 
war, and in ſeeming advances towards peace. By 
means of contributions or aſſeſſments, levied by the | — 
horſe; Charles maintained his cavalry: By loans 1 
and voluntary preſents, ſent him from all parts f = 
the kingdom, he ſupported his 1niantry > But the 4 
ſupplies were ſtill very unequal to the neceſſities un- — 
der which he laboured v. The parliament had much 1 
greater reſources for money; and had, by conſe- | 1 
quence, every military preparation in much greater 0 
order and abundance. Beſides an impoſition levied 
in London, amounting to the five: and · twentieth 
part of every one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on 
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that eity a weekly affefiment of 10, 00 pounds 
and — of 43355 18, on the reſt of the ou 
dom u. And:ag their authority was at preſent: . 


bliſhed in moſt counties, they: leyied” theſe taxes 


wich regularity; thaugh they amounted to fois 


mach greater than the nation had formerly. paid te 


1643. 


the public. LEE! 7 6a fs 1 | 
Fin King and een FI e their | 


demande; and a treaty commenced, hut without 
any ceſſation of hoſtilities, as had at firſt heen pro- 


pofed. The earl af Northumberland, and four 
members of the lower houſe, came to Oufard as 
commiſſioners *. In this treaty the king perpetu- 
ally inſiſted on the re- eſtabliſiment of the crown in 
its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his con- 


ſtitutional prerogative : The arlament fill re- 
new conceſſions, and a farther a : 


of regal authority, as a more — remedp to 


their fears and jealouſies. Finding the king ſup- 
d by more forces, and a greater party than 


_ had ever looked for, carl ſeemingly abated 
ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant conditions i which 


they had formerly claimed; but their demands were 


{till too high for an equal treaty. Beſides other ar · 
tigkes, -to which a complete victory alone could. en- 


title them, they required the king in expreſs terms 
utterly to aboliſn epiſoopacy; a demand which, be- 
fore, they had only inſinuated: And they required, 


that all "rg eccleſiaſtical: controverſies: ſhould be 
determineÞby ibeir aſſembly of divines; that is, in 
the manner the moſt repugnant to the inclinations 
of the king and all his partiſans. They inſiſted, that 
he ſhould ſubmit to the puniſhment of his moſt 
faithful adherents; And ey deſired him to ac- 


7 © guieſoe: in their ſettlement of the militia, and to 


confer . the entire . of dhe 


. Clarendon, vol. ini. p. . e 
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geen on each tle?" The parkament, | Andi 


er eee pre 
- Maart, ee. forts, and Hips, f uld be re. 
ae ed te him, che parliament e that they 
fhould be put ties ſueh hands as the could confifle 
ite: The nineteen propoſitions, which theyforme! 
fent to the king, ſhewed their dae, to ab6lifh 
monarchy: Th y only aſked, at prefent, the priver 


en guilt of treaſon, b evying war againſt 
TEE {Hi 805 Sale "tht ae Anck 
1 tliat accbunt, Raye multiplied 
3. 4nd dave rendered their perſonal fafery, 
in er een the 1 92 of the nation; 
3 175 
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; Tyr conference went no farther* than'the Af 


that there was ho dikchhood ef coming to "afty 
agreement, , ſuddenly ""recalied © their com 
nets. <3 1285-37 48 * i: e Exe IG 
TAR x. enterprise, whith* they had cone | 
| in the'ſ ſpring, was immediately under. 
g, the garrifon of the king's which 
1 ate ndon, was eſteemed a place of con- 
fiderable ſtrength in that 'a; e, When 2 5g art of at- 
tacking towns was not well underſtood in Europe, 
and Was totally unknown in England. The earl 
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of Effex far down' before this place With an army April 18s. 


of 18,000 men; and carried on the kg by re. 
0 8 approaches: Sir Arthur Aſton, the over ; 
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citizens: Yet the hardſhips, which they ſuffered | 


The ployed againſt their fellow-citizens. their long: ne-. 


land; each cot 
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the- fa EYE In a "little time. the towm was 
found to be no longer in a condition of defence; 3 
and though. the king approached, with an intention 
of obliging Eſſex to raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition 
of the parliamentary army was ſo ſtrong, as ren- 


dered the deſign impracticable. Fielding, therefore, 


was contented. to yield the town, on condition that 
he ſhould bring of all the garriſon, with the honours- 
of war, and On deliver up deſerters. This laſt article 
was thought ſo ignominious and ſo prejudicial tothe 
king's intereſts, that the governot was tried by a 
council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, "to 
conſenting to it. His ſentence was aft erwar re · 
mitted by the king 8 3 
Ess Ex's army had been. fully furplied wth; — 9 
ceſſaries from London: Even many ſuperſluities and 
luxuries were ſent, them by the care of the zealous. 


1 1 TT 


from the ſiege, during ſo eatly a, ſeaſon, had weaks 
ened them to ſuch a degree, that they were na 
longer fit for any, new enterpriſe. And the ꝶ¾ e 


mies, for ſome time, encamped in the neighbours” 
hood. of each other, without: its 6 on ei mer 


i 


any action of moment. n 27 
Brsipxs the military operations be the 
ene armies, which lay in the centre 4 Ti 
2 each 7 each famil 77 
in itſelf 5. f 


Was divided wit moſt, . eres ; 


convulſions: hook the 0 5 5 m. Through 


out the winter, continual efforts had every-where 
been made by each party to ſurmount its antago»! 
niſt; and the Engliſh, rouſed from the lethargy of 
peace, with eager, though. unſkilful hands, ems. 


Llected weapons. The furious zeal for liberty a 


7 nemo . u. P- _ Ke, Mom os vol. ili. p. 257 
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— 2 nation, now at last ex. 


aid religious, that great deſtroyer of 
all the events of this period are leſs diſtinguiſned 
by atrocious deeds either of treachery; or cruelty, 

than were ever any inteſtine diſcords, which had 
ſo long a continuance. A circumſtance which will 
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cited an equal ardor for monarchy and epilcopacys 
when the intention of aboliſhing theſe ancient 
modes of government was openly avowed by the 
parliament. Conventions for neutrality; though 
in ſeveral counties they had been entered into, and 
confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths, vet. being 
voted illegal by the two houſes, were i 


broken: and the fire of diſcord was ſpread: 8 


every quarter. The altercation of diſcourſe, the 
— the pen, but, above all, the decla- 
mations of the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men 


towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 


of party *. Fierce, however, and inflamed as were 


the. diſpoſitions of the Engliſn, by a war both civil 


be found to reflect great praiſe on the national 


humanity; 3. = 


character of that people, now o „ rouſed 5 


to arms. oh . r 116 LOSE SHES RP Fm e of les 945 Fare! 
In the north, lord Fairfax e ee for the 
parliament; the earl of - Newcaſtle for the king. 


The latter nobleman began thoſe aſſociations Which 


wete afterwards ſo much practiſed in other parts off 


the kingdom. He united in a league for the king 


the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and the Biſhopric, and engaged, 
ſome time after, other counties in the ſame aſſocia- 


tion. Finding that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham 


and the garriſon: of Hull, was making progreſs in 
the ſouthern parts of Vorkſhire; he advanced win 
a body of four thouſand: men, and took ꝓ 
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-the- parliament, and diſlodged them: But his vic- 
" tory was not-deciſive. In other rencounters he ob- 
tained ſome inconſiderable advantages. But the 


chief benefit which refulted from his enterpriſes was, 
the eſtabliſhing of the: _ 8 authority in ilk the 


northern provinces. | ER tbo, 


IN another part of the We lord: Broke Was 
killed by a ſhot, while he was taking! poſſeſſion of 
Litchfield for the parliament . After a ſnort com- 
bat, near Stafford, between the earl of Northamp- 
ton and ſir John, Gel, the former, who commanded 


the king's forces, was killed while he fought with 


great valour, and his forces, diſcouraged by his 


death, thougli they had obtained the advantage vn 


_ action, retreated into the town of Stafford. 
Six William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf 


| among the: generals: of the parliament.” Active and 
indefatigable 1 in his operations, rapid and enterpriſ- 
ing; he was fitted by his genius to the nature of 


the war; which, being managed by raw troops, 


conducted by unexperienced commanders, afforded 


ſucceſs to every bold and ſudden undertaking. 
After taking Wincheſter: and Chicheſter, he ad- 


vanced towards Gloceſter, which was in a manner 


blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied con- 


ſiderable forces in Wales for the royal partys. 
While he attacked the Welſh on one ſide, a ſally 
from Gloceſter made impreffom on the other. 


: AF or To en Yen 


e had en noſfeſſion of Litchfield, 8 was, deri from a 
window St. Chad 8 cathedral, in Which a party of the v 
| fortified tuemſelves. He was caſed in complete e 


iſts had 

at Was 
hot through the eye by a random ball. Lord Broke was a zealons 
puritan'; and had formerly fild, tllat hne hoped to ſee with his eyes 


the ruin of all the cathedrals. of England. It was a ſuperſtitious 
remark of the royaliſts, that he was killed on St, Chad's day by a 

ſhot from St. Chad's cathedral, which pierced that very eye by 
which he hoped to ſee the ruin or all Aeg e P. 118. 
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Wed was defeated; five hundred of his- den HA Pa. 


killed on the ſpot; a thouſand taken priſoners; and 


he himſelf eſcaped with ſore difficulty to Oxford. 
Hereford, eſteemed a ſtrong town, defended by a 


L VIE. 
3 


2 


conſiderable 'garrifon, was ſurrendered to Waller, 


from the cowardice of colonel Price the governor. 


Tewkeſbury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter 


refuſed him admittance; and Waller, without plac- 
ing any garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to 
Gloceſter, and he thence x te the go UHIGET Gant 
earl of Eſſex b. 5 

Bot the moſt: bad aAfons of valour, 3 
ing this winter-ſeaſon, were performed in the welt: 
When ſir Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, re- 
tired into Cornwall before the earl of Bedford, that 
nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconfiderable a force, aban- 


Victories - 
of the Toy 
aliſts in 
the welt, 


doned the purſuit, and committed the care” of ſup- 


prefing the royal party to the ſheriffs of the county. 


But the affections of Cornwall were much inclined 


to the king's ſervice. While ſir Richard Buller 
and fir Alexander Carew lay at Launceſton, and 
employed themſelves in executing the parliament's 
ordinance for the militia,” a meeting of the county 


was aſſembled at Truro ;' and after Hopton pro- | 


duced his commiſſion from the earl of "Hertford; 
the king's! general, it was agreed to execute the 


laws, and to expel theſe invaders of the county. 


The train bands were accordingly levied, Launceſton 


taken, and all Cornwall reduced to Daa and 4 
obedience under, the kin ES 


IT had been uſual for the royal party, out the 


commencement of theſe orders, to claim, on all 
oOccaſions, the ſtrict execution of the laws, Which 
they knew were ſavourable to them; and the par- 


lament; rather than have recourſe to the plea of 


neceſſity,” and awo the e of 85 e > 
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had alſo been accuſtomed to warp the laws, and by 
forced conſtructions to interpret them in their own 
favour i. But though the king was naturally the 
gainer by ſuch a method of conducting war, and it 


Was by favour of law that the train-bands were 


raiſed in Cornwall; it appeared that thoſe maxims 


were now prejudicial to the royal party. Theſe 


troops could not legally, without their on conſent, 


be carried out of the county; and conſequently, it 


was impoſſible to puſn into Devonſhire the advan- 


tage which they had obtained. The Corniſh royal- 
iſts, therefore, bethought' themſelves of levying a 


force, which might be more ſerviceable. Sir Bevil 
Granville, the moſt beloved man of that country, 


ir Rilph Hapton, Er Nickels Sensing, Armada, 
and Treyannion, undertook, at their own charges, 


+ + to raiſe an army for the king; and their great in- 
\._..;, tereſt in Cornwall ſoon enabled them to effect their 


ance of the royaliſts, gave àa commiſſion to Ruth⸗ 
ven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, to march 
with all the forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and De- 
von, and make an entire conqueſt of Cornwall. 
The earl of Stamford followed him at ſome diſ- 
tance with a conſiderable ſupply.” Ruthyen, having 
entered Cornwall by bridges thrown over the Ta- 


mar, haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford ſhould 


join him, and obtain the henour of that victory 
which he looked for with aſſurance, The royaliſts, 


in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair 


to a deciſion befare Ruthven's army ſhould receive 
ſo confiderable a reinforcement. The battle was 
fought on Bradoc Down; and the king's forces, 


though inferior in number, gave a total defeat to 


their enemies. Ruthven, with a few broken troops, 


fled to Saltaſn; and when that town was taken, he 
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St into Plymouth and Exeter. 85 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe! advantages, the e ex- 
tremenant, both of money and ammunition, under 


which the Corniſh royaliſts laboured,,. obliged: them 


to enter into a convention of neutrality with the par- 
liamentary party in Devonſhire; and this neu 


held all the winter- ſeaſon. In the ſpring, it. was 


broken by the authority of the two houſes; and war 


9 with great appearance of diſadvantage 


to the king's party. Stamford, having aſſembled a 
ſtrong body of near ſeven thouſand men, well ſup- 


plied. with money, proviſions, ; and ammunition, 


advanced. the royaliſts, who were not half his 


number, and were oppreſſed by every kind of ne- 


ceſſity. Deſpair, joined to the natural gallantry af gute of 


theſe troops, commanded by the prime gentry. of Stratton. 


the county, made them reſolve, by one vigorous 
effort, to overcome all theſe advantages. Stamford 
being encamped on the top of a high hill near 


fe in the morning, having lain all night under 
arms. One diviſion was commanded by lord Mo- 
hun and ſir Ralph Hopton, another by ſir Bevil 
Granville and ſir John Berkeley, a third by Slan- 
ning and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and Ge- 


May 16th. 


Stratton ny obs attacked him in four diviſions, a 


dolphin. In this manner the action began; the 
king's forces preſſing with vigour thoſe four ways 


up the hill, and their enemies obſtinately defendi 
themſelves. The fight continued with Sauber 


ſucceſs, till word was brought to the chief officers. 


of the Corniſh, that their ammunition was. ſpent to. 


leſs than four barrels of powder. This defect, 


which they'- concealed: from the ſoldiers,. they re- 


ſolved to ſupply by their valour. They agreed to 
advance without firing till they ſhould reach the top. 
of the hill, and could be on equal ground with the 
enemy. The courage of the officers was ſo well 
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CH AP. feconded. by the foldiers, that the royaliſts began. on 
all ſides to gain ground. Major-general Chidley, 
1643. who commanded. the parliamentary _ army (for 
Stamford kept at a diſtance), failed not in 1 duty; 

and when he ſaw his men recoil, he himſelf ad- 
vanced with a good ſtand of pikes, "and pierced into 


the thickeſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered 


by numbers, and taken priſoner. His army, upon 
this diſaſter, gave ground apace; inſomuch that 
the four parties of the royaliſts, growing nearer 
nearer as they aſcended, at length met Rio 
upon the plain at the top: ; Where they embraced 
with great joy, and fignaliſed their vietory with 
loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations „ 
.ArTER this ſucceſs, the attention both of King 
. and parliament was turned towards the welt, as to a 
„ very important ſcene of action. The king ſent 
5 -thither the marquis of Hertford and prince Mau- 
ne: with a, reinforcement, of cavalry; 15 Who, having 
joined the Corniſh army, ſoon over: ran the county 
f Devon; and adyancing into. that of Sometſet, 
began to reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, 
the parliament, having ſupplied ſir William Waller, 
in whom. they much truſted, with a complete army, 
diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the 
progreſs of the royaliſts. : After ſome ſeirmiſtes, 
Battle of of, the two; armies, met at Lanſdown, near Bath, and 
down. Fought a pitched battle, with great loſs on both 
5th July. ſides, but without any deciſive event. The gallant 
Granville was there killed; and Hopton, by. the 
blowing up of ſome. powder, Was dangerouſly hurt. 
„The royaliſts next attempted to march eaſtwards, 
and; to join their forces to the king s. at Oxford: 


But Waller hung on their rear, and infeſted'their 


march till Ty: reached the Deyizes., Reinforced 


5 Ruſh. ol, VI. p. 267. 373. N Jol. i iii. P: 269. 279. 
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by additional troops, which flocked: to kim "Op all CH AP, 
quarters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts' in . 
number, that they durſt no longer continue their N 
march, or expoſe themſelves to the hazard of an 
: action. It was reſolved, that Hertford and prince 
Maurice ſhould proceed witk the cavalry; and hav- 

ing procured a reinforcement from the king, ſhould 

0 ke back to the relief of their e per 80 aer 8 
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* and e oft the e But thi i even 
before Hertford's arrival, hearing of the great diffi- 
culties to which his weſtern army was reduced, had 


. 5 repared a conſiderable body of cavalry, which he 

t immediately diſpatched to their ſuccour under the ! 
- command of lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on Battle or | 
| ; Roundway-down, about two miles from the Deyi- Round- b 
: es; and advancing with his cavalry to fight Wil- Jon. q 


mot, and prevent his conjunction with the Corniſh 33th July. 
] infantry, was received with equal valour by 'the _ 
7 , 


_. Toyaliſts, After a ſharp action he was totally routed, 


5 and flying with a few horſe, eſcaped” to Briſtol. 
- _ Wilmot, ſeizing the enemy's cannon, and having 
: joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, at- 
d _ tacked Waller's infantry: with redoubled diſperſed Fa 
h "FS them off the held, and routed war e 105 
it the whole army m. N e 
5 Tris important Liar Wilde to quick" aſter 5 08 
3 many other ſucceſſes, ſtruck great diſmay into the 
: Parliament, and gave an alarm to their principal 
# army commanded by Effex. Waller (exclaimed 
785 | loudly againſt that general, for allowing Wilmot to 
d {PAK him, and proceed without any interruption: to 


dhe ſuccour of 18 diſtreſſed infantry at the Devizes. 
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as a2 volunteer; and overtaking the royaliſts on 
Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of the 

| ger, By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the 
king's: troops were brought off, and a great booty, 


| tion had 3 in that 
one ſkirmiſh, which of 1 
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the parliamentary army, having received ſome dif- 
guſt, came to Oxford, and offered his fervices to 
the king. In order to prove the ſimcerity of his 
converſion, he informed prince Rupert of the looſe 


diſpoſition of the enemy's. quarters, and exhorted 
him to form ſome attempt upon them. The prince; 
who was entirely fitted for that kind of fervice, fall- 
ing ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of Effex's 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one of 


infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles 
of the general's quarters. The alarm being given, 
every one mounted on horſebaek, in order to Pur- 
ſue the prince, to recover the priſoners, and to re- 


pair the diſgrace which the army had Iuſtained. 
Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment 


of: — that lay at a diſtance, joined the horſe 


together with two hundred priſoners; Was conveyed 


to Oxford. But what moſt pleaſed the royal- 
iſts Was, the expectation that ſome difaſter had 
happened to Hambden, their capital and much | 


eaded enemy. One of the priſoners taken in 


mo action ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hanb 


den was hurt: For he ſaw him, contrary to his 


uſual cuſtom, ain alk the TOW" before the action 
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Was 'hinzih 1 2 his head B 
hands leaning upon his 

rived; that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with 
a brace. bf. bullets, and the bone broken. Some days 


after, he died, in exquiſite pain, of his wound; nor Hambdcn. 


his whole party, had their army met With a 


total overthrow, have been thrown into preater conc 


ſternation. The king himſelf ſo highly valued Hinz 


that, either from generoſity or policy," hé intended 
to haue ſent him his on ee to. aſhiſt at his 


cure Nail x DIVE 1ST PINTS 7 vl 6 {344 BELLS 4, 207 
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nent perſonage; and his valour, during the war; 
had thone out with a luſtre equal to that of he 


other accompliſhments by which he had ever been 
diſtinguiſhed. Affability in converſation; tempet, 


att, and eloquenoe in debate; penetration And dif- 


cernment in counſel; induſtry, vigilance, and en- 
| in action; all theſe praiſes are unanimouſſy 


aſeribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt oppoſite 
parties. His virtue too and integrity, in all the | 
e of private life, are allowed to have been be- 


yon exception: We muſt only be cautious, not⸗ 


ing his generous zeal for lib dert nor haſt 
to en to him the praiſes of a” good citizen: 
Through all the horrors of civil war, he ſoughit the 
abolition of monarchy, and ſubverſion of the conſti- 
tution; an end which; had it been attainable by 
peaceful meaſures, ought carefully to have been 
avoided by every lover of his country. But whics 


ther, in tlie purſuit of this violent enterpriſe; he was 


actuated 3by private; ambition, or by honeſt preju- 
dices, ed from the former exorbitant powers 


of royalty, it belongs not to an hiſtorian of this 


age, ſcarcely even to an intimate friend, poſitive 
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2 1 diſcouraged by this event, diſmayed by 


the total rout of Waller, was farther informed, that 
the queen, who landed in Burlington-bay, had ar- 
rived at Oxford, and had brought from the north 


à reinforcement. of three thouſand foot and fifteen 
hundred horſe. Diſlodging from Thame and Ayleſ- 
bury, where he had hitherto lain, he thought pro- 
per to retreat nearer to London, and he ſhewed to 
bis friends his broken and diſheartened forces, which 
à few months before he had led into the field in ſo 
flouriſhing a condition. The king, freed from this 


enemy, ſent his army weſtward under prince Rupert; 
and, by their conjunction with the Corniſh troops, 


a formidable force, for numbers as well as reputa- 


. tion and valour, was compoſed. That an enter- 
priſe, correſpondent to men's expectations, might 


be undertaken, the prince refolved to lay ſiege to 


HBriſtol, the ſecond town for riches and greatneſs in 
the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, ſon of lord 


Say, he himſelf, as well as his father, a great par- 


liamentary leader, was governor, and commanded a 
5 garriſon of two thouſand five hundred foot, and two 


regiments, one of horſe, another of dragoons. The 
fortifications not being complete or regular, it was 


; reſolved. by prince Rupert to ſtorm the city; and 


next morning, with little other proviſions ſuitable 


to ſuch a work, beſides the courage of the troops, 
the aſſault began." The Corniſh, in three diviſions, 
attacked the weſt ſide, with a reſolution which no- 


thing could control: But though the middle di- 


iy had already mounted the wall, ſo great was 


the diſadvantage of. the ground, and. ſo brave the 


defence of the garriſon, | that in the end the aſ- 
lailants were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs both 
of officers and ſoldiers. On the prince's ſide, the 


aſſault was conducted with equal courage, and al- 
moſt with equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs. One 


e led 355 lord . Was mann Merten 
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| Another, conducted by colonel Bellaſis, met with 
a like fate: But W afhington, with a leſs part 
finding a place in the curtain weaker than the reſt, 
broke 1 in, and juickly' made room for the horſe to 


ty, 233 


follow. By this irruption, however, nothing but 


the ſuburbs was yet gained: The entrance into the 
town was ſtill more difficult: And by the loſs al- 
ready ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther 
danger, every one was extremely diſeouraged: 
When, to the great joy of the army, the city beat 
a, parley.” The garriſon was allowed to march out 
with their arms and baggage, leaving their cannon; 
ammunition, and colours, For this inſtance of 
cowardice; Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court- 
martial, and condemned to loſe his head ; "bur Ge 
ſentence was remitted by the general”, 
GREAT complaints were made of Holendes exer- 


Aiſed on the garrifon, contrary to the capitulation. 


An apology was made by the royaliſts, as if theſe 


- were a retaliation. for ſome violences committed on 


their friends at the ſurrender of Reading. And 
under pretence of like retaliations, but really from 
the extreme animoſity of the parties, were ſuch 
e centihued N the NODE courſe: of 
"the war 4, 


"Tax loſs ſataived by: the S alia, in inhis aſſault 


48 Briſtol, was conſiderable. Five hundred excel- 
lent ſoldiers periſned. Among thoſe of condition 


Were Grandiſon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle: 
Bellaſis, Aſhley; and fir John Owen, were wound- 


ed: Vet was the fucceſs, upon the whole, ſo con- 
ſiderable as mightily raiſed the courage of the one 


Briſtol 


taken. 


25th July. 


party, and depreſſed that of the other. The king, 


to ſhow that he was not intoxicated with good for- 
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off, and the commander himſelf n wounded: ei K 75 * 
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161 lemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed his 


| HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. ” 
liament, publiſhed: x manifeſts; in which he 8 
_ ed the proteſtation, formerly taken, with. great ſo- 


firm intention of making peace upon the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the conſtitution. Having joined the. camp 


nb Briftol, and ſent prince Maurice with a detach- 


ment into Devonſhire, he deliberated how to em- 
ploy the remaining forces in an enterpriſe of mo- 


ment. Some propoſed, and ſeemingly with rea- Z 


e of 


ſon, to march 'direly to London; where every 
thing was in conftifie where the army. of the par- 
lament was baffled, weakened, and di ſmayed, Ane 
where, it it was hoped, either by an inſurrection of 
the citizens, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end 


might be put to the civil diforders. But this under- 


taking, by reaſon of the great number and force of 
the London militia, was thou cht by many to be 
attended with conſiderable difficulties. Gloceſter, 
lying within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, yet a 
very important conqueſt. It was the only. remain- 
ing garriſon poſſeſſed by tlie parliament in thoſe 
Could that city be reduced, the ki ng held. 
the whole courſe of the Severn Ander his Pits Io 55 
the rich and malcontent counties of the weft, hav- 
ing loft all protection from their friends, mi ght 25 


forced to pay high contributions, as an gone 
for their difaffection; an open communication cqu cou 


5 de — 2 — between Wales and ge, 1 new . ö 


firm rich porter be hams ure in dA, Ne. 
the king's authority throughout the remainder... 
Theſe were the reaſons for embracing, that reſolu- 


— fatal, a8 it was ever eee, to the ret . 


r governor of Gloctller was one e Maſſey, 


Gloceſter, loklier of "Ore, who, before he engaged with "he 


xd rt © 
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| —— had offered his ſervice; to. . ks 3-6 
| and as he Was free from the fumes af. enthuſiaſm, LS 
by. which moſt of the officers on that ſide were in- 
toxicated, he would lend an ear, it was preſumed, | 
to propoſals for accommodation: But Mafſey. was 1 
reſolute to preſerve an entire fidelity to his anaſters; | 
and thongh no enthuſiaſt himſelf, 5 well knew how. = 
to employ to advantage that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit fa aj! 
prevalent in; his city and garriſon. The- ſummons :cth Aug! * 
to ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer: But | 
before that time expired, there appeared before the 
king two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and gifs 
mal viſages: Faces, o ſtrange and unconth, ar- 
ording to lord Clarendon; figures, ſa. habited 
aud accoutred, as at once moved the molt ſevere 
countenance to mirth, and the moſt cheerful heart 
to ſadneſs: It ſeemed impoſſible, that ſuch. meſſen- 
gers could bring leſs. than a defiance. The men, 
5 circumſtance of duty or good manners, 
in a pert, peil, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they 
brought an Aanfwer from the godly city of Glosck 
tet: And extremely ready were they, according to 
: "hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies 
to any queſtion ; as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by 
provoking the king, to make him violate: his own: 
ſafe· conduct. A e. e from. 2918 Lane Was in 
6 tele Words: : 
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te Bo 1 e to our ne and allegiance, 
9 and for the uſe of his majeſty, and of his 5 
e poſterity: And do accordingly. conceive our . | 
i e ſelxes wholly, bound to obey the commands of | 8 80 
; «© his miajeſty fignified by 3 5 houſes of p na ia- 
| ment: And are reſolved, by God's help, to keep 


75 932 7 


«this. city accordingly *.” ck _ Aﬀter thele preliminas | 4/14 © 
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C = A p. ries, the ſiege was reſolutely undertaken by the 


1643. 
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army, and as eee ſuſtained 175 the citizens and 
garriſon. e Jugs ol; 

WHEN intelligence of hs! lege of Globefter: ar- 
rived in London, the conſternation among the in- 
habitants was as great as if the enemy were already 
at their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts 


threatened the parliament with immediate ee | 


tion: The factions and difcontents, among th 
ſelves, in the city, and throughout the neighbouring 


counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion or 


inſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it muſt 
be owned, who had introduced ſuch mighty inno- 
vations in the Engliſh conſtitution, and who had 
projected ſo much greater, had not engaged in an 
enterpriſe which exceeded their courage and capa- 
city. Great vigour, from the beginning, as Well 


as wiſdom, they had diſplayed in all their counſels; 


and a furious, headſtrong body, broken looſe from 
the reſtraint of law, had hitherto been retained in 
ſubjection under their authority, and firmly united 
by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal and 
eſtabliſhed government. A ſmall committee, on 
whom the two houſes devolved their power, had 
directed all their military operations, and had pre- 
ſerved a ſecrecy in deliberation, and a promptitude 
in execution, beyond what the king, notwithſtand- c 
ing the advantages poſſeſſed by a ſingle leader, had 
ever been able to attain. Senſible that no Jealouſy 
was by their partiſans entertained againſt them, 
they had on all occaſions exerted an authority muct 


more deſpotic than the royaliſts, even during the 


preſſing exigencies of war, could with patience en- 
dure in their ſovereign. Whoever incurred their 


diſpleaſure, or was expoſed to their ſaſpicions, was 


committed to priſon, and proſecuted under the no- 
tion of delinquency: After all the old jails were full, 
many new ones were erected; and even the ſhips 


were e crowded with the - royaliſts, both 2 and 


C lergy, 


POS ha 8 0 REP: add Lperidhed in 1 (& Bw 
thoſe unhealthy confinements: They impoſed taxes, L 
the heavieſt, and of the moſt unuſual nature, hy an 
ordinance of) the two houſes: They voted. a; com- 
miſſion for ſequeſtrations; and they ſeized; where - 
ever they had power, the revenues of all the king's. 
partys: And knowing that themſelves, and all their 
adherents, were, by reſiſting the prince, expoſed to 
the penalties of laws, they reſolved, by a fevere ad- 
miniſtration, to overcome theſe terrors, and to re- 
tain the people in obedience, by penalties of a more 
immediate execution. : In the beginning of this 
ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in 
London, had obliged them to exert the Plenitude „ 
bes authority. 
EDuurxp wats the firſt 1 of asl 
verfifications; was a member of the lower houſe ; 
man of, conſiderable fortune, and not more didi. 
guiſhed by his poetical genius than by his par lia | 
mentary; talents, and by the politeneſs and elegance 
OF, his manners. As full of Keel, ſatire and invective i 
in his eloquence, as: of tenderneſs and panegyric in | 
his poetry, he caught the attention of his hearers, | 
and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming thoſe 
violent counſels, by which the commons were go- 
verned. Finding all oppoſition within doors to be 
fruitleſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, 
Which might oblige. the parliament to accept of rea- 
3 conditions, and reſtore peace to the nation. 
The charms of his converſation, joined to his cha- 
racter of courage and integrity, had procured him 
the entire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, 
and every eminent perſon of either ſex, who reſided | = 
in London. They opened their breaſt to him withs W 
out reſerve, and expreſſed their diſapprobation of 1 
the furious meaſures St by the emen and 


3 henne 


nd he bing afteryards © copied from this example; but, as the far ; h 
greater part of the nobility and landed gentry were his e he | 
oP much leſs proſit from this meaſure. 7 fk = 
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dfieir' wiſhes that ſome expedient could be found 


for ſtopping” ſo impetuous 'a career. Tomkins, 


Waller's - brother-in-law, and Qbatonde;; the in- 
timate friend of 'Tomkins, had .ohtertalined: like 
fentiments ; And as the connexions of theſe two 
gentlemen lay ' chiefly in the city, they informed 


| Waller, that the ſame. abhorrence of war 


there, among all men of reaſon and e derum 
Upon reflection it ſeemed not impracticable, that a 


combination might be formed between the lords 


and citizens; and, by mutual concert, the il 


taxes be refuſed, which the parliament, without le 


royal aſſent, impoſed on the people. While this 


affair was in agitation, and liſts were making of 


ſuch as they conceived to be well- affected to their 


deſign; a ſervant of Tomkins, who had over- 
heard their diſcourſe, immediately carried intelli- 
gence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner 
were ſeized, and tried by a court-martial u. They 


were all three condemned, and the two latter exe- 


cuted on gibbets erected before their own” doors. 


A covenant, as a teſt, was taken w by the lords and 


commons, and impoſed on their army, and on all 


who lived within their quarters. Beſides reſolving 
to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters 
there vow, that they will never lay down their arms 


ſo long as the papiſts, now in open war againſt! the 


parliament,” ſhall, by force of arms, be protected 


from juſtice; they expreſs their abhorrence of the 
late conſpiracy ; ; and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the ut- 
moſt the forces raiſed by botli rde "againſt the 

forces levied by the King *. 4 


WALLER, as ſoon as kupeildue 


1 15 4 2 
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great danger into which he had fallen, was fo feized 
with the 1 of death, that all His” former ſpirit ; 
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Jaferted; him; and he confeſſed whatever he knew once 
without ſparing his moſt intimate friends, Without £4 
regard to the confidence repoſed in him, without 16435 
diſtinguiſhing between the negligence, of familiar 
converſation and the ſchemes of à regular conſpi- 
racy. With the moſt profound diſſimulation, he 
counterfeited. ſuch remorſe of. conſcience, that his 
execution was put off, out of mere chriſtian com- 
paſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his under; 
nding. He invited viſits from the ruling, clerg 
of all ſos; ; and while he expreſſed his own peni- 
tence, he received their deyout.exhortations with 
humility and reverence, as conveying clearer con- 
viction and information than in his life he had ever 
before attained. Preſents too, of which, as well as 
of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenfible, were 
diſtributed among them; as a ſmall. retribution for 
| their prayers and ghoſtly: counſel. - And by all theſe. 
: axtifices, more than from any regard to the beauty 
; of his genius, of which, during that time of furious 
45 cant and faction, ſmall account would: be made, he. 
; prevailed ſo far as to have his life ſpared, and a fine 
„ af ten thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of it. 
| 8 ITuE ſeverity exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy, or. 
5 rather project, of Waller, increaſed the authority 
: Kr rliament, and. ſeemed to enſure. them 
againſt, lil 7 attempts f for the future. But by the 


: progrols, the king's arms, the defeat of ſit Wil. | 
| liam ee the 8 of Briſtol, the ſiege of 
3 Glo 0 a ery for peace was renewed, and with 
2 mare violence than ever. Crowds. of women, with. 
s a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the houſe, 
i: and were ſo clamorous and importunate, that orders 
N were given for Up erſing them; and ſome, of the 


; kennen: s killed in the tray *. Bedford, Hel- 
onway, had deſerted the parliament, 


: £ 
1 and bad Gwe to. Oer 5. l And Wa er, Had 
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wed them“ Northomberlaud had retired to 
„ bis 3 Aeat:: 1 Hh mlelk ſhewed” extre reifie 


n 


5 5 <5 ea on. * yen Big br a Fees Trith 
among the eominons, that theſe propofals ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the King. The zealots took the 
alarm. A petition againſt peace was framed in — 
City, and reſented by Pentiington; | the fagivits 

mayor. ultitudes attended him, and Tenewed all 
the former menaces againſt the moderate party“. 
The pulpits thundered, and rumours Were fpread of 
twenty thouſand Triſh, who had landed, and were 
to cut the throat of every proteftant'®. Thee in majo- 
'Tity was again turned to the other Bile; and all 
thou hts of pacification: being dropped; every pre- 

paration was made for reſi ſtance, and Ir the imme- 
"ate relief of Gloceſter, on which the parliament 
Was ſenſible all their Hopes of icceſs i in N dd 
5 much depend. e aaa 

MassEv, lie to 80 K 4 Mort 

5 and having under his command a city and garriſon 
_ ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had Hitherto 
"maintained the fiege with courage and abilities; and 
Had much retarded the advances of the king 8 Arr 
By continual fallies,” he "infeſted them in their 
trenches, and gained ſudden advantages over them: 
: By diſputing every inch 'of ground, he repreſſed 
the vigour and alacrity of their r ccurage, "elated: P 
former ſucceſſes: His garriſon, however, was fe 
duced to the laſt extremity; and he failed not, Fm | 
time to time, to inform the parliament, that, Unleſs 
ſpeedily relieved, he ſhould be necefiitated; from 
the extreme want of ne and ammunttien, to 


_ "open | his gates 0 the . e 
Sin eee, 181120 
i Sachen p. 6775 | CE Ruſh. » vol. vi. p. 49570 | D& {i CS 
eo eie Eo . Clarendon, Leh P. 320, 


Rauch. vol. vi. p. 1 85 


5 the royal cauſe. abel even employed the expedi- | 
Me of. prefling, though aboliſhed by a late law, for 1 


: Were Extreme. Me 
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Taz parliament, in; order to repair PFs UT 9 1 „ 
condition, and put themſelves in à poſture of de: 
fence. now exerted to the utmoſt their power and 7 
authority. They voted, that an army ſhould be 

vie under fir "William Waller, whom, notwith- 
Raug his misfortunes, they loaded with, extraor- 
digary careſſes. Having affociated in their cauſe 
ihe counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they _ | 5 
gaye the earl of Manchelter a commiſſion to be 5 „ _ 
neral. of. the aſſociation, and appointed an army to = 
be leyied under his command. But, above all, 
they Were intent that Eſſex's army, on which their 
whole fortune eee ſhould be put in a condi- 
tion of marching againſt the king. They excited 
afreſh their preachers to furious declamations againſt 


hich they had ſtrenuouſſy contended *. And they 
—— ed the city to ſend four regiments of its militia 
19 the relief of Gloceſter. All ſhops, meanwhile, 
Were ordered to be ſhut ; and every man expected, 
Wich the utmoſt ADSIN Ys the event of that i dee 
ant enterpriſe?. SEE | 
Esse, carrying With him a EA Rb army aces 
of 14,090 men, took the road of Bedford and Lei- 
Se ceſter; 5 al and, though inferior in cavalry, yet, by. the 
- ce. of conduct and diſeipline, he paſſed over 
& - Open e a 1 defended him. 


0 


Whole ſtock of ammunition remaining ; : js their 
other proviſions were in the ſame proportion. Eſſex 
Had brought with him military ſtores; and the 
© * Ruſh, vol. vi, p. 292. ( dem, ibid. 
„ M m 2 5 5 neh- 
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a battle with the king's army, on account of its 


great ſuperiority in cavalry; and he reſolved to re- 


turn, if poſſible, without 1 that hazard. He 


lay five days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt 
ſtage after leaving Gloceſter; and he feigned, by 
Tome preparations, to point towards Worceſter. 


By a forced march during the night, he reached 


goth 1 f 


. Cirenceſter, and obtained the double advantage of 


paſſing unmoleſted an open country, and of ſurpriſ- 


ing a convoy of A which lay in that town b. 


Without delay, he proceeded towards London; but 


: when he reached Newbury, he was ſurpriſed to find, 
that the king, by haſty marches, had arrived bee 
: him, and was already poſſeſſed of the place. 

AN action was now unavoidable; and Eſſex pre- 
Po IoF 1 it with FEA of mind, and not 1 5 — 
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equalled, -on'this occaſion, what cou 5 be expectec 
from the moſt veteran forces. While the armies . 
were engaged with the utmoſt ardour, night put an 
end to the action, and left the victory undecided. 
Next morning, Eſſex proceeded on his march; and 
though his rear was once put in ſome diſorder by an 
incurfion of the King's s horſe, he reached London 
in fafety, and received applauſe for his conduct and 
ſucceſs in the whole'enterpriſe. The king followed | 
him on his march; and having taken poſſeſſion of 


Reading, after the earl left it, he there eſtabliſhed 


2 garri on; and ſtraitened, by that means, London, 
and the quarters of the enemy. 1 
I the battle of Newbury, on the part of th 


1 Rings? beſides the earls of Sunderland and Carnar- 


-von;” two noblemen of promiſing hopes, were un- 
fortunately Nain, to the bs? of every lover of 
ingenuity and virtue throughout the kingdom, Lu- 


eius Cary, 'viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate. 


Before afſembling the preſent parliament, this man, 


devoted to the purſuits of learning, and to the =. 
ciety of all the polite and 7 had enjoyed h 
"Himſelf i in every pleaſure, whic 


a fine genius, a 
ous diſpoſition, and an opulent fortune could 
afford. Called into public life, he ſtood foremolt- 
in all attacks on the high prerogatives of the crown; 

and diſplayed that maſculine eloquence, and un- 


ih Asunbed love of liberty, which, from his intimate 
-acquaintance with the ſublime ſpirits of antiquity, 
5 he had greedily imbibed. When civil conyul ſions 


proceeded to extremities, and it Drone requiſite 


for him to chaſe his fide; he tem pered the ardour 


of his zeal, and embraced” the defence ef thoſe 
limited powers Which remained to monarchy, and 
Which he deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
Engliſh" conftitution. Still anxious, however, for 
"a 1 he ſeems to have dreaded the too F. 


1 1 
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Actions in Py | 
LE the north. tereſt and popularity of the earl, How created/mar- 


in oppoſiti ition to him, two men, on hem the eve 
of the war finally depended, and who began about 
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. Tperous ſucceſs of his own party as much as of x 

enemy; and, among his intimate friends, often, 
after a deep filence and frequent fighs, he would, 

with a fad accent, reiterate the word, Peace. In 
excuſe for the too free expoſing of his perſon, which 
ſeemed unſuitable in a N of ſtate, he alleged, 
that it became him to be more active than other 
men in all hazardous enterpriſes, leſt his im- 
patience for peace might bear the imputation of 


cowardice or pufillanimity. From the commence- 
ment of the war, his natural cheerfulneſs and viva- 


city became clouded ; and even his uſual attention 
to dreſs, required by his birth and ſtation, 9 
way to a negligence which "was eafily ' obfervat 


le. 


On the morning of the battle in Which he fell, he 


had ſhown ſome care of adorning his perſon; and 
ave for a reaſon, that the enemy ſhould not find 
Fo body in any lovenly, indecent ſſtuation. 1 
e àm weary,” ſubjoined he, «of the times, and 
ce foreſee much miſery to my country; but de⸗ 
« lieve, that I ſhall be out of it ere Right“. 
This excellent perſon was but thirty-four Vears of 
age when a period was thus put to his lifQv 
TRE loſs ſuſtained on both ſides in the battle of 
Newbury, and the advanced ſeaſon, obliged "the 
armies to retire into winter-quarters. F 
Ix the north, during this furnnier, the gre: 


uis. of Newcaſtle, had raiſed a conſiderable force 
Br the king; and great hopes of ſucceſs were enter- 
tained from that quarter. 1 ere appeared, * 


* 
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Ups time to be ebe Abd for tlieir valour and mili- 
ry. conduct. E 1 were ir . iter Chon Ton 
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Wakefield * over a, detachment of royaliſts, and 


took general Goring, priſoner; The latter obtained we 
à victory at Gainſborow m over a party commanded | 


by che gallant. Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the ac 
tion. But both theſe defeats of the royaliſts were | 
more than ſufficiently compenſated. by the total rout 
of lord Fairfax at Atherton moor”, and the dil 
perſion of his army. After this vieory, Newcaſtle, 
with an army of 15,000 men, ſat down before Hull. 
Hotham was no longer . governor of this place. 
That gentleman. and his ſon, partly from a jealouly 
entertained of lord Fairfax, partly repenting of their 
engagements againſt. the king, had entered into 
carreſpondence-with Newcaſtle, and had expreflec 
an intention. of delivering. Hull into his hands. But 
their conſpiracy being detected, they were arreſted 
and ſent priſoners to London; where, without any 
regard to their former ſervicęs, they fell, both f 
theme victims to the ſeverity of the parliament *, GH 
_ - NzweasTLz, having carried on the attack of 
Aull for ſome time, was beat off by a ſally of the 
garriſon ?, :and ſuffered. ſo much, that he thought 8 
proper to raiſe the ſiege. "About the ſame time, 
Mancheſter, who. advanced from the ealtern, aſſo⸗ 
ciated counties, having joined Cromwel and young 
Fairfax, obtained a conſiderable victory over the . 
royaliſts at Horncaſtle; where the two officers aſt 1 
OR. e renown. by their conduct and fa 5 5 
antry. though fortune had thus balances 7 
burner g 8 party {till remained much ſu- 
erior in 3 Parts of England; and had it not 
been for the garriſon of Hull, which kept York- 
ſhire i e conjunction of the. northern forces ; 
with the army in the ſouth might have been made, 
and had probably enabled the King, inſtead of en⸗ 
tering on the 3 ate, perhaps imprudent, enter. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
5 priſe of Gloceſter, to march ditedtly to London, 


2 and put an end to the: wary: 15: IL 
WIL the military enterpriſet rere ee on 
with vigour in England, and the event became every 

day more doubtful, both parties caſt their a to- 

Wards the neighbouring kingdoms, and ſought aſfiſt 
-ance for the finiſhing of that enterpriſe; in which 
their own forces experienced ſuch 8 
The een had e to ee the k 
to Ireland. + 1 x VVV 
WHEN the. Soottifiy rovivinntorns Abtained hat 

end, for which they ſo earneſtly contended, the eſta- 
| bliſhment of preſbyterian diſcipline) in their on 

| country, they were not ſatisfied, but indulged ſtill 
an ardent paſſion for propagating, by all, methods, 
that mode of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Having flattered themſelves, in the fervour of their 

Seal, that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtances, they ſhould 
abe enabled to carry their triumphant covenant to 
the gates of Rome itſelf, it behoved them firſt to 

render it prevalent in England, which already 

ſhowed ſo great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even in 
the articles of pacification, they expreſſed a deſire 
150 uniformity in worſhip- with England; and the 
king, employing general expreſſions, had approved 
of this inclination, as pious and laudable. No 
ſooner was there an appearance of a rupture, than 
the Engliſ parliament, in order to allure that na- 
tion into a cloſe confederacy, openly declared their 
wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of imitating 
the example of their northern brethren When 
war was actually commenced, the ſame artifices 
were uſed; and the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt 
impatience, a ſcene of action, of which they could 
not deem themſelves indifferent ſpectators. Should 
the king, they ſaid, be able, by force of arms, to pre- 

Valle over the parliament of England, and re eſtabliſn 


en ' T4 Warwick; p. 261. Walker, p 2. glad od up 
5710-1) * Ruth. vol. vi, p. 390, Clarendon, vol, iii. p. 68. 


his 
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kiatntieaicy in that powerful ing dans hewilbesg Cc 1 4 P. 
doubtedly 3 all thoſe conceſſions, which; with 3 


Zn 


1 fo many circumſtances of violence and indignity, the "HY 4; 

ö Scots have extorted from him. Beſides a ſenſe f 
. his own intereſt; -and a regard to royal power, a 
which has been entirely annihilated in this country; 

L his very paſſion for prelacy and for religious cere- 

a eee muſt lead him to invade a church which he 

, Has ever been taught to regard as antichriſtian and 

; unlawful. Let us but conſider who the perſons are 

t that compoſe the factions now ſo furiouſſy engaged 


in arms. Does not the parliament conſiſt of thoſe 
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1 very men who have ever oppoſed all war with Scot- 

1 land, who have puniſhed the authors of our op- h 
5 preſſions, who have obtained us the redreſs of every 1 
RN grievance, and who, with many honourable: ex- in 
T preſſions, have conferred on us an ample reward | 
d for our brotherly aſſiſtance? And is not the court i 

0 full of papiſts, prelates, malignants; 3 all of them 

0 zealous enemies to our religious model, and refo= | i 

7 lute to ſacrifice their lives for their idolatrous eſta- | 

n bliſhments ? Not to mention our own-neceflary;fe- lh 

e curity; can we better expreſs our gratitude to hea- i 

e : ven for that pure light with which we are, above all | 

d nations, ſo eminently. diſtinguiſhed, than by con- il 
0 veying the ſame divine knowledge to our unhappy j 
n neighbours, who are wading through a ſea of blood 

a- in order to attain it? Theſe were, in Scotland; the 

ir) topics of every converſation: With theſe doctrines 

"= _ thepulpits/echoed : And the famous curſe of Meroz, 

n that curſe ſo ſolemniy denounced and reiterated 

eS :» againſt — and 1 ener eee from 

ſt ; all quarters. r 575 

Id en Parliament e a ever r-invited the 

Id i Scots, Sant: han: Rr a2 4 of _ civil diſſen- 

E- : The 1 n R TVS 

ſh Lurſe ye Meroz,faid the e of l 0 ye bitterlythe 


inhabitants thereof : Becauſe they came not to the help of the Lord, 
to the wy of the LY: Ss the diene 1 We 1 v. ver. 33. 
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Church hiſtory, their quotations, from the ff 
and their ſpiritual arguments, deſired a cor 


7 © HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
| 0 = & Pi ſiens, to interpoſe their mediation, which, they 


knew, would be ſo little favourable to the king: 


| 2 — And the king, for that very reaſon, had ever en- 


deavoured, with the leaſt offenſiye £xproſons,: to 


decline it. Early this ſpring, the earl of Loudon; 


the chancellor, with other commiſſioners, and at- 


tended by Henderſon, a popular and intriguing 


preacher, Was ſent to the king at Oxford, and re- 
newed the offer of mediation; but with the ſame 
ſueceſs as eee | dere deen es _ em- 
powered ito p king on the article of religion, 
and to recommend to him the Scottiſi model of 
ecdleſiaſtic worthip and diſeipline. This was touch- 


ing Charles in a very tender point: His honour, his 
conſcience, as well as his intereſt, he believed to be 


intimately. concerned in ſupporting prelacy-and the 
liturgy v. He begged the commiſſioners, therefore, 


to remain based nich the conceſſions which che had 


maile to Scotland; and, having modelled their own 
church according to their own principles, to leave 
their neighbours in the like überty, and not to in- 
termeddle with affairs of which «(ey could not he 


luppoſed competent judges s. 


Tx divines of Oxford, ſeeure 38 ee ee 
af a victory, by means of f,their. authorities from 


JEE orne. 
ſoning, to conxert that great apoſtle of the. north: 5 


ut Henderſon, ho had ever regarded as am- 
ipious, the leaſt doubt with regard to his on prin · 


viples, and wWwͤho, knew of a much better May to re- 
duce opponents than by employing any theological 
topics, abſolutely, refuſed all diſputation or contro- 


verſy. The Engliſh divines went away full of ad- 


I at the blind ane aud bigoted PRE) u 
IS 55 

Wy Ruſh, 1 p. 5 u Lies 2 85 ung at the end of the 
volume, e Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 462. e 
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"I 32 1 y man: He, en His 7 ” oy 5 
— ee. wonder at e obſtinate 1 
ſuch palpable errors and deluſions; - 


bre ere 


By the conceſſions which the Aug ad granted to 


3 CHA P. 


LVI. 


1643. 


Scotland, it became neceſſary for him to ſummon a 
parliament once in three years; and in Inne of the 


fublequent year, was fixed the period for the meets 
ing of that aſſembly. Before that time elapſed, 
Charles flattered himſelf that he ſhauld be able, by 
ſome decifive advantage, to reduce the Engliſn par- 


Lament to n reuſonable ſubmiſſion, and might then 


expect, with ſecurity, the meeting of a Scottiſſi par- 
Hament. Though eurnéſtly ſolicited by Louſlon to 


fummon'prefently that great council of the nation, 


he abſolutely refuſed to give authority to men who 
had already excited ſuch dangerous commotions, 


and ho ſhowadäſtill the ſame diſpoſition to reſiſt 


and invade his authority. The commiſſioners, 
therefore, not being able to prevail in any of their 


demands, deſtred the king's paſſport for London, : 


where they-/ purpofed to confer with the E 


peer ge. ; and being likewiſe denied this we- 


ueſt, they returned with extreme:dillaticfattion to 


Edinburghz-/: >, 


ITIIE eee centre of che peace was-newly 8 
erected in Scotland, in order to maintain the confſe- 


deracy between che two kingdoms; and theſe, in- 


ſtigated by the clergy, were lola fince they 
. could not obtain the king's conſent, — ſumman, 


in his name, but by their own authority, a co 


vention of ſtates; and to bereave their ſovereig 

of this artiele, the only one which remained af 
his prerogative. Under colour of 'prov 
national peace, endangered by the neighbourbood 


of Engliſh armies, was à convention called 253 


an aſſembly which, though it meets with leſs {as 
lemnity,. has the ſame . as a parliament, 
* Ruſhworth, vol vi. v. 406. 1 1 7 Lad of June. | 
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A 22 P. in raiſing money and levying Soros. Hamilton, 
e eise Lane wehe kad de 
2043 · ſent into Scotland in order to oppoſe theſe meaſures, 
wanted either authority or ſincerity; and paſlively 
yielded to the torrent. The general aſſembly of 
the church met at the ſame time with the conven: 
tion; and, exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute 
over the- whole civil power, made every political 
Lonſideration ee to n e eee e Pre- 
ices. | 3 
THERE Engliſh 1 Was, at that. Ama, fallen 
into great diſtreſs, by the progreſs of the royal arms; 
and they gladly ſent to Edinburgh commiſſioners, 
with ample powers to treat of a nearer union and 
confederacy with the Scottiſh hation. The perſons 
employed were the earl of Rutland, ſir William 
Armyne, fir Henry Vane the younger, Thomas 
Hatcher, and Henry 1 attended by aer a 
and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal authority 2. In 
this negotiation, the man chick y truſted was Vans, 
who, in eloquence, addreſs, ee as well as in 
art and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, 
even during that age, ſo famous for active talents. 
Salemm By his perſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, that 
league and SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, which effaced all 
e former proteſtations and vows taken in both king- 
daoms; and long maintained its: credit and authority. | 
In this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides. engaping 
mutually to defend each other againſt all opponents, 
bound themſelves to endeavour, without reſpect of 
perſons, the extirpation of popery and prelaey, ſu- 
Perſtition, herefy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs; to 
maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, 
together with the king's authority; and to diſ- 
cover 1255 e to CRE all incendiaries and malig. 


Hants. / 1 FO 115 18 2103 PSR 55 810 
* Whittocke, p. 73. int Vi. vi. p. 466. Une ol. . | 
. 500. "Ruſh: | wy 18 1555 Clarendon, vol. tits p. 373. 
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4 InE fubſe 1bers: of the covenant vowed alſo to C 1 AP 
fs the reformed religion eſtabliſhed in the _ EVE 
church of Scotland; but, by the artifice of ome 464%. 
no declaration more. explicit was made with reg 5 

to England and Heland; than that theſe kin = os 
ould be reformed, according to the word of God, 
and the example of the pureſt churches. The Scots 
tiſh zealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed this 

expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, and regarded 
their own model as the only one which correſponds 
ed, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcription: But that 
able politician had other views; and while he em- 
ployed his great talents in over- reaching the preſ- 


9 


: byterians, and ſecretly laughed at their ſimplicity, 

; he had blindly devoted himſelf to the maintenance 

1 of ſyſtems ſtill more abſurd and more dangerous. 

J Ix the Engliſh parliament there remained ſome 

| members, Who, though they had been induced, 

1 either by private ambition, or by zeal for civil l. 

, berty, to concur with the majority, ſtill retained ann 

9 attachment to the hierarchy, and to the ancient 

, modes of worſhip. But, in the preſent danger 

. which threatened their cauſe, all ſcruples were laid 
t aſide; and the covenant, by whoſe means alone Sept. 296: 5 
II they could expect to obtain ſo conſiderable a rein 21 
„ foreement as the aceeſſion of the Scottiſh nation, 
. was received without oppoſition. The parliament, | 

8 | therefore, having firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves; or- 

„ dered it to be received by all n Men under their 

5f -authority. . >riohmngdr e, 

4. GREAT Sept rejoicings. among the Spas | 

0 chat they ſhould be the happy inſtruments of ex- 

8, tending their mode of religion, and diſſipating that 

E profound darkneſs in which the neighbouring na- 

g- tions were erer The general uſſembly ap- 

. plauded this glorious imitation of the piety difplayed 

d by their ance tors, who, they faid, in three different 

. 8 applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had 


5 5 e to ts the Eg, by perſuaſion, 


— wud 


e nA p. to lay aſide the gh eee ee * Se 
IVI. The convention too, in the height of their 
2 Peet ON ee every one to ſwear to this coyenant,. 
under the penalty of eonfiſcation; beſide what far: 
ther puniſhment it ſhould. pleaſe the enſuing parlia» 
ment to inflict on the refuſers, as enemies to Gad. 
to the king, and to the kingdom. And being Ge 
termined that the ſword ſhould carry convickion to 
all refractory minds, they prepared themſelves, with 
great vigilance and activity, for their military en- 
Arihing of terpriſes. By means of a hundred thouſand 1 
the Scots. which they received from England; by the hopes 
of good pay and warm quarters; not to 2 
men's favourable diſpoſition waa the cauſe; they 
| Joon completed their levies, And, having added 
do their other forces, the troops Wr they had 
recalled from Ireland, they were ready, about the 
end of the year, to enter England, under the fen. 
Mandl of their old general, the earl of Leven, witl 
an army of above twenty thouſand mem — 
Tur king, foreſceing this. tempeſt -whic 
gathering upon him, endeavoured to cure delt | 
| by-every; expedient; and he eaſt his eye. 3 
I,xeland, in hopes that this kingdom, 9 — 

His cauſe had already received {o much pre 
might at length contribute ſomewhbat ah 
. Season. and fechrit ,, bee 7 108 
| $tateof - Aren the cemmencement of the Iriſh — | 
 Kcland. tion, the Engliſh parkament,,. though they under- 
took the ſuppreſſion of it, had ever been too much 
engaged, either in military projects, or expeditions 
at home, to take any effeQual ſtep towards finiſh 
:ing that enterpriſe. They had entered, indeed, into 
a contract with the Scots, for ſending over an army 
of ten thouſand men into Irsland; und, in 98 

to engage that nation in this undertaking, beſi 
e a promiſe of pay, they agreed t put Caric- 


| #\Rifbworh vl. 5 itt. 4 Ccend, oli . . 
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with's an i de its © indefentichts of He og Kills 
government. Thee troops, ſo long as" they — ; = 


allowed to remain; were uſeful; by divetting-the 
force of the Triſh rebels, and protecting in the forthe 
6 Malt remnants of the Britiſſi planters: But; 

except this contract with the Scottiſh nation, all the 
other meafures of the parliament either were hi- 
therto abſolutely inſignificant, or tendet rather to 
the prejudice of the proteſtant caufe in Ireland. By 


continuing their violent perſecution, and ſtill more 05 


violent menaces againſt prieſts and papiſts, they con. 
firmed the Triſh catholics in their rebellion, and 


cat off all hopes of indulgence and tolration: By 


fing beforehand of all the Iriſh forfeitures 46 


ſubſcribers or adventurers, they rendered all mem 


of property deſperate, and ſeemed to "threaten à 
rota] extirpation of the natives“. And while _ 


thus Thfifed zeal and animoſity into tlie enemy, n 
meaſure was purſued which could tend to ſupport 
br encourage the e now ere to one 


laſt extremities. 

80 great is the aſcendant vie Bestie cork: 
<vitrſe of fucceſſes, the Tnglifh has acquired over 
the Triſh nation, that though the eee When they 
receive military diſcipline AMON foreigners, are flot 
ſurpaſſed by any troops, they had never, in their 


On country, been able to make any vigorous ef- 


Fort for the defence or recovery of their liberties. 


In many rencounters, the Engliſh, under lord More, 


fir Wiltam St. Leger, fir Frederic Hamilton, and 
others, had, though under great diſadvantages ef 
ſituation and numbers, put the Iriſh to Tout, and 
retürned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels raiſed 
1 D Tredah, After a an obſtinate Aeßeniee made 
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CHAP. bythe ga rriſon . Ormor taine« com 
1 viiories at Kitruſh-nd Roſs; and had — 
we relief to all the forts, which were beſieged or block- 
| aded in different parts of the kingdom. But not- 
_ withſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, even the moſt common 
neceſſaries of life were wanting to the victorious 
armies. The Iriſh, in their wild rage againſt the 
Britiſh planters, had laid waſte the whole kingdom, 
and were themſelves totally unfit, from their habi- 
tual ſloth and ignorance, to raiſe any convenience 
of human life. During the courſe of ſix months 
no ſupplies had come from England, except the 
fourth part of one ſmall veſſel's „hading. Dublin, 
to fave itſelf from ſtarving, had been obliged to 
| fend the greater part of its inhabitants to Lapham. 
The army had little ammunition, ſcarcely. exceed- 
ing forty barrels of gun-powder:; not even ſhoes 
or clothes; and for want of food the ſoldiers had 
been obliged to eat their own horſes. And though 
the diſtreſs of the Iriſh was not much inferior s; be- 
ſides that they were more hardened againſt ſuch ex- 
tremities, it was but a melancholy reflection, that 
the two nations, while they continued their furious 
animoſities, ſhould make deſolate that fertile iſland, 
which might ſerve to the {ubfiſtence and happineſs 
of bot; ; 
TIE juſtices im ee af 1 hack Waren 
, chiefly by the intereſt and authority of Or- 
mond, to fall 8 an entire dependence on the 
Parſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, 
with favoured: the oppoſite party, had been remov- 
ed; and Charles had ſupplied their place by others 
better affected to his ſervice. A committee of the 
Engliſn houſe of commons, which had been ſent 
over to Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs of 
that kingdom, had been excluded the council, in 
obedience to orders tranſmitted from the king. Þ 


© Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 506. f. Idem, ibid. p. 512. "i Idem 
ibid. p. 555. Þ _ ibid. p. 530. Clarendon, vol. i it. p. + 
" | 18 8 And 


1 ** [II 2 


he thought 


difficulties; rene, ere ty an — en 8 ve 
why the parliament was unwilling to ſend ſupplies 


to an army, which, though engaged in a caule 

much favoured by them, was commanded by their 
declared enemies. They even ney ae e 

mall ſuccours ſent thither by the king. 


* 3 


TER * as he had neither money, Mm Fans 


n r proviſions to ſpare from 2 own 


urgent wants, reſolved to embrace an expedient, 
which might at once relieve the neceſſities of the 


Iriſh proteſtants, and contribute to the advancement 


of his affairs in England. A truce with the rebels; 


orovide for their own ſupport, and would procure 
im the aſſiſtance of the army againſt the Engliſh 
parliament. But as a treaty with a people, ſo odious 


for their barbarities, and ſtill more for their religion, 
might be repreſented in invidious colours, and renew 


all thoſe calumnies with which he had been loaded; 
it was neceſſary to proceed with great caution in 
conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance from the 
army was made to the Iriſh council, repreſenting 
their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion 
to leave the kingdom: And if that were-refufed;z 
We muft have recourſe, they ſaid, to that firſt and 


primary Jaw, with which God hat endowed all men; 


we. mean” the {aw of nature, which "teaches every 


creature to preſerve itſelf". Memorials both to the 
king and parliament were tranſmitted by the juſtices 


and council, in which their wants and dangers are 


ſtrongly ſet forth; and though the general ex- 


preſſions in theſe memorials might perhaps be ſuſ- 


pected of exaggeration, yet from the particular facts 
mentioned, from the confeſſion of the Engliſn par- 


liament itſelf , and 00 the: Werse nature « e 


-1 Ruſhworth, vel; via pe F/. *Idem; ibid. p. 5 
Vi br. v ibid. Pe $4005 A 
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HISTORY OF GREAT! BRITAIN. 


CHAN P. it 18 apparent that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced 


td great extremities m; and ĩt became prudent in the 
king, if not abſolutely: neceſſary, to embrace ſome 


expedient, which might ſecure them, for a time, 


from the ruin had) miſery; with which they-were, 


threatened: © „„ TU. 


Ac 8 455 king ne "to Oden 
and the juſtices to conclude, for a year, a ceſſation 
of arms with the council of Kilkenny, by whom the 
Iriſh were governed, and to leave both ſides in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their preſent advantages. The parliament, 


' whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault with every mea- 


ſure adopted by the oppoſite party, and who would 
not loſe fo fair an opportunity of reproaching the 


king with his favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed 


loudly againſt this ceſſation. Among other reaſons, 


they inſiſted upon the divine vengeance, which 


England might juſtly dread, for tolerating anti- 
chriſtian idolatry, on Pretence of civil contracts and 
political, agreements ?. ' Religion, though every day 
employed as the engine of their own ambitious 
purpoſes, was ſuppoſed too ſacred to be yielded up 
to the temporal intereſts or ſafety of kingdoms. 

Arx the ceſſation, there was little neceſlity, 
as well as no means, of ſubſiſting the army in Ireland. 
The king. ordered Ormond, who was entirely de- 
voted to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of 


it to England. Moſt of them continued in his 


ſervice; but a ſmall part having imbibed in Ireland 
a ſtrong animoſity againſt the catholics, and hear- 


ing the king's party univerſally reproached with 


popery, ſoon. after deſexted- * the eee ; 


m See: farther Carte g Oman. 1055 iii. Ne cn, 127, 128, 129 

134. 136. 141. 144. 149. 158, 159. All theſe papers put it paſt 

doubt, that the neceſſities of the Engliſh army in Ireland were ex- 

treme. See farther, Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 537. and Dugdale, p. . 
n 7th September. See Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 537. $44- 547+ 
0 | dem, ibid. p. 557+ 
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thing of ſe great conſequence without acquainting them with his 
intentions. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 222. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh has this paſſage in the preface to his Hiſtory of the 
World. Philip II. by Hrong hand and main forte, attempted _ 
to make himſelf not only an abſolute monarch over the Ne-" 
therlands, like unto the kings and monarchs of England and 


„is the realon of this 
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SIR Charles Cornwallis, the king's ambaſſador at Ma- 


I drid, when. preſſed b the duke of Lerma to enter into 


a league with Spain, ſaid to that miniſter ; though Þ1s ma- 


jefly was an abſolute king, and therefore not Bound 10 give 
an account to any, of his actions; yet that ſo gracious and re- 


gardful a prince he was Z the love and contentment of his own- 


ſubjefts, as I afſured myſelf he would not think it fit to do any 


France, but Turk like, to tread under his feet all their natural” 


and fundamental laws, privileges, and ancient rights. We 
If: 2 1 s . . ' 2 2 ; 6 | ; 

meet with this paſſage in fir John Davis's Queſtion con- 

cerning Impoſitions, p. 161. © Thus we (fee by this 


« compariſon, that the king of England doth lay but his. 
little finger upon his ſubjects, when other princes and 
« ſtates do Jay their heavy loins upon their people: What 
difference? From whence cometh 
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it? alſuredy not from a different power or prerogative: 
60 For the king of England is as abſolute a monarch as 
« 159 5 emperor or king in the world, and hath as ma 
prerogatives incident to his crown.“ Coke, i in Caudiy- s 
aſe, fays, „That by the ancient laws of this realm, 
E En gland is an abſolute empire and monarchy; and that 


„ the. king is furniſhed with plenary and entire power, 


« prerogative, and juriſdiction, and is ſupreme governor 


cover all perſons within this realm.“ Spencer, ſpeaking 


of ſome grants of the Engliſh kings to the Iriſh corpora- 


tions, ſays, ( All which, though at the time of their firſt 


grant they were toterable, and perhaps Teaſonable,” AR 


WE : Jeng are moſt unreaſonable'and/ inconvenient. But 
s theſe will eaſily be cut off, with the ſuperior power « of 


her majeſty's prerogative, againſt whictr her ow.]n 
< are not to be pleaded or en forced.“ State of 1 M, 


p. 1537. edit. 1706. The ſame author, in p. 1660, pro- 
poſes a plan for the civilization of Ireland; that the queen 


ſhould create a provoſt marſhal in every county, vrho 
might ride about with eight or ten followers in ſearch of 
ſtragglers and vagabonds: The firſt time he catches any 


he may puniſh them more hightly by the ſtocks; the . 


"cond time, by whipping ; but the third-time, he may 


them, without trial or proceſs; on the firſt bought: hes 


de thinks that this authority may more ſafely be entruſted 


to the provoſt marſhal than to the ſheriff; becauſe the 
latter magiſtrate, having a profit by the eſcheats of felons, 
may be tempted to hang innocent perſons. Here a real, 
abſolute, or rather deſpotic power is pointed out; and we 
may infer from all theſe 10 ſſages, either that the word 


abſolute bore a different ſenſe from what it does at preſent, 


or that men's ideas of the Engliſb. as well as Irifly g- 
vernment, were then different. This latter infe | 
ſeems juſter. The word, being derived from the French, 
bore always the ſame ſenſe as in that Sy. An ab- 


nineteen. 


ſolute monarchy in Charles I;'s: anſwer: to 
propoſitions i is oppoſed-to'a limited; and the king of Eng 


land i is acknowledged not to be abſolute: So much hat 


matters changed even before the civil war. In fir. John 


Forteſche's treatiſe of | abſolute and limited monarchy, a 
book written in the reign of Edward the IV th, the, word 


ahſolute is taken in the ſame ſenſe as at preſent; and the 
Ne of W is als TIRE to be abſolute. 


ks | ber 
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5 8 princes: of the wad Tudor chiefly who 
introduced that adminiſtration, which had the appearance 
of abſolute government. The princes before them were 

reſttained by the baron; as. thoſe after them by the houſe 

of commons. The people had, properly _ . 
liberty in either d een e but 

the more ancient. en 2087 1 e AA 15 . 
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5s EN bis parliament, 1 5 10 to.” eps irie 
and good-ſenſe in the affair of Goodwin, made a 
range coneeſſion-to the crown, in their fourth ſeſhon, 
Toby Mathews, a member, had been baniſhed by order of 
the couùntil upon direction from his majeſty. The parlias 
ment not only acquieſced in this arbitrary proceeding, but 
iſſued writs! for a new election. Such novices, were t 
das yet in the principles of liberty! See Journ. 14 Feb, 
1609. Mathews was baniſhed by the king, on account 
of his change of religion to popery. The king had an in- 
dulgence to thoſe who had been educated gatholics; but 
could not bear the new converts. It was. Probably the 
| animoſity of the commons againſt the papiſts, which made 
tem acquieſce in this precedent, without reflecting 9 
the conſequences! The jealouſy of poured ds rouſe & 


was not yet nee, ane 

oh . 87 528 FRF e 8 5 mh F f 1 8 
25 its 1 1110 Ha er tenz 1 "I 
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* . that time men of genius ind entargat: "ik had 
"adopted" the principles of liberty, which were as het 
ou much unknown to en ee of the people. Sir 
atthew Hales has publi a:remonſtrance againſt the 
"Kit fsconduRt towards the! parliament during this ſeſſion. 
vemonſtrance is drawn with great force of; reaſoning, 

| 15 ſpirit of liberty; und was the production of ſir, . 
Baton and fir Edwin Sandys, two men of the greateſt | 
parts and knowledge in England. It is drawn in the 
name of the commons; but as there is no hint of it in the 
Putnen, wel-muſt: concldde, either that the authors, ſen- 
Able chat the ſtrain of the pieces was much beyond the 
N50 — 4 1 5 N 
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principles of the age, had not ventured to preſent it to the 
_ houſe, or that it had been for that reaſon rejected. The 

dignity and authority of the commons are ſtrongly in- 
vilied upon in this remonſtrance; and it is there ſaid; thai 


their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, which they received 
during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, had proceeded 
from their tenderneſs towards her age and her ſex. + But 
the authors are miſtaken in theſe facts: For the houſe 
received and ſubmitted to as bad treatment in the begin- 
ning and middle of that reign. The government was 
equally arbitrary in Mary's reign, in Edward's, in Harry 
the eighth and ſeventh's. - And the farther we go back 
into hiſtory, though there might be more of a certain irre- 
gular kind of liberty among the barons, the commons. 
were ſtill of leſs authority... 1 
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TH IS parhament paſſed an act of recognition of the 
_ * king's title in the moſt ample terms. They recog- 
niſed and acknowledged, that immediately upon the diſ- 
ſolution and deceaſe of Elizabeth, late queen of England, 
the imperial crown thereof did, by inherent birthright and 
lawful and undoubted ſucceſſion, deſcend and come to his 
moſt excellent majeſty, as being lineally, juſtly, and law- 
fully next and ſole heir of the blood royal of this realm. 
1 James I. cap. 1. The puritans, though then prevalent, 
did not think proper to diſpute this great conſtitutional 
point. In the recognition of queen Elizabeth, the parlia- 
ment declares, that the queen's highneſs is, and in ver 

deed and of moſt mere right ought to be, by the laus of GOd 
and by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, our moſt lawful 
and right ful ſovereign, liege lady and queen, &c. It ap- 
pears then, that if king James's diuine right he not men- 
tioned by parliament, the omiſſion came mere) from 
change, and becauſe: that phraſe did not occur to the com- 
piler of the recognition; his title being plainly the ſame 
with that of his predeceſſor, who was allowed to have a 
divine igt. ? f e ty „ ; 
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intelligence of the conſpiracy, and that t the letter to 
Monteagle was written by his direction, in order to obtain 
the praiſe of penetration in diſcovering the plot. But the 
known facts refute this ſuppoſition. That letter, being 
commonly talked of, might naturally have given an alarm 
to the conſpirators,” and made them contrive their eſcape. 
The viſit of the lord chamberlain ought to have had the 
ſame effect. In ſhort, it appears, that nobody was arreſt- 
ed or enquired after ſor ſome days, till Fawkes diſcovered 
the names of the conſpirators. We may infer, however, 


from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. fi. P. 171. 


that Saliſbury's fagacity led the king in his conjectures, 
and that the miniſter, like an artful courtier, gave his 
maſter the praiſe of the whole diſcovery. h 
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; e iii. p. 193. 2d. edit. Fo the third and 


10 iLoarth (namely, that it might be lawful to arreſt the 
, King's ſervants without leave, and that no man ſhould 
in be enſbrced to lend money, nor to give a reaſon why he 
4 ould not) his majeſty ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe 
, brought recedents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe 
« demands, he allowed not of any precedents drawn from. 


4 the time of -uſurping or decaying princes, or people too 


«bolt and wanton; that he deſired} not to govern in that 
«© commonwealth,” where” ſubjeRs ſhould be aſſured of all 
things, and hope for nothing: It was one thing en. 


mittlere principatum ligibus; and another thing fubmittere 
 $-principatum fubditis.' That he would not leave to poſs 
H:terity! a a mark of weakneſs upon his reign; and 


„ therefore his concluſion was, non placet pelitio, nan 
1 piacet exemplum: Vet with this mitigation, that in mat- 
« ters of loans he would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe,” nor 
« ſhould my lord chamberlain deny the arreſting of any 
of his majeſty's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſhewn.” 


The PDEs e acknowledged at this time with 
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thankfulneſs to the king, that he allowed diſputes and in- 


quiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been 
indulged by any of his predeceſſors. Parliament. Hi. 


Vol. v. p. 230. This very ſeſſions, he expreſsly gave them 
leave to produce all their grievances without exception 
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II may not be unworthy of obſervation, that James, in 


de and bis vaſſals). the laws are but craved by his ſubjekts, 


4 
5 * 


to have openly ſhocked what were the univerſal eſtabliſhed 
principles of that age: On the contrary, we are told by 
hiſtorians, that nothing ' tended more to facilitate his ac- 
ceſſion, than the good Opinion entertained of him by the 
Engliſh, on account of his learned and judicious writings. | 
The queſtion, however, with regard to the royal power. 
Was, at this time, become a very dangerous; point; and 


. 


e to pleaſe both king 


without employing ambiguous, e Which 


determined nothing, it was impoſſib 


and parliament. Dr. Cowell, Who had magnified the 


*prerogative' in words too intelligible, fell this ſeſſion under. 
the indignation of tlie commons. Parliament. Hiſt. vob v. 
221 Tue kin g himſelf, after all his magnificent 
"boaſts, was obliged fo make his eſcape through” a diffine- 
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tion, which he framed: between a king in ab/irada;: and a 
* ng zn/concreto': An abſtract king, he ſaid, had all power; 
but a concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the 
country which he governed. Ning Fames's Morte, p. 533. 
But, how bound By conſcience only? Or might his ſub- 
jects reſiſt him and defend their privileges? This he thought 
not fit to explain. And ſo difficult is it to explain that 
point, that, to this day, whatever liberties may be uſed by 
private inquirers, the laws have, very prudently, thought 
Proper to maintain a total ſilence with regard to it. 
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PARL. HIST, vol. 5. P. 290. | So little fixed at this 
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regularly be fu 5 10 be acquainted with. Theſe at 


| "Tealt are the rules eſtabliſhed ſince the parliament became 
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92 K i e en VVV 5 . 8 a 62-53 . 
COME of che facts in this narrative, which ſeem to con- 
Td mn Raleigh, Ae taken from the king's declaration 5 


Which being publiſhed by authority; When the facts Were = 
recent, being extracted from examinations before the privy | | 
council, - _ ſubſcribed. by ſix privy counſellors, among 

Whom was Abbot: archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate no- 
wiſe complaiſant to the court, muſt be allowed to have 


3 N : LE N . £1 i : 9 . OE 7 F 
great weight, or rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet 1 
the moſt material facts are confirmed either by the nature " 

rea Of thi ing. o 41 Filter's o v 
aud reaſon of the thing, Me by fir Walter's own ela 
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336 
and his letters. The King's declaration ee «the: Hen. 
leyan miſcellany, vol 3. No. 24. : | 

1. There ſeems to bean e chat the Spa- 
niards, who! knew nothing of Raleigh's pretended mine, 
Mould have built a town in ſo wide a coaſt, within three 

miles of it. The chances are extremely againſt ſuch a 

: ww wages And it is more natural to think, that the view 

af plundering! the town led him thither, than that of 
working a baker 2. No.ſuch mine is there found to this 
day. 3. Raleigh in faft found no mine, and in fact he 
plundered and burned a Spaniſh town. Is it not more 
probable, therefore, that the latter was his intention? HO 
can the ſecrets of his breaſt be rendered ſo viſible as to 
counterpoiſe certain facts? 58 He confeſſes, in his letter 

to lord Carew, that though be knew it, yet he-cancealed 5 
from the king the ſettlement of the Spaniards on that | 
coaſt. Does not this fact alone render him ſufficiently 
criminal? 5. His commiſſion impowers lim only: to ſettle 
on A coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. 
Was it not the moſt evident breach of orders to diſembatx 
on a coaſt poſſeſſed by Spaniards? 6. His orders to Keymis, 
when he ſent him up che river, are contained in his O.w-a 
apology, and from them it appears, that he knew (What was 
unavoidable): that the Spaniards would treſiſt, and woult 
oppoſe the Engliſh landing and taking poſſeflion of the 
country. His intentions, therefore, were: hoſtile from the 
beginning. 7. Without provocation, and even hen ata 
diſtance, he gave Keymig orders to diſlodge the Spaniards 
from their own town. Could any enterpriſe: be more 
hoſtile? And conſidering the Spaniards as allies to the nas 
tion, could any enterpriſe be more criminal? Was he: met 
the aggreſſor, even though it ſhould be true that the Spa- 

niards fired upon his men at landing? It is ſaid; he killed 
three or four hundred of them. Is that ſo light a matter? 
8. In his letter to the king, afld in his apology, he gtounds 
his defence on former ho ek exerciſed: by the Spaniards 

| againſt other companies of Engliſhmen: Theſe are ac- 
counted for by the ambiguity” of the treaty between the 

nations. Andi it is plain, that though theſe might poſhbly 
be reaſons for the king's declaring war againſt; that na- 

tion, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare war, and 
without any. commiſſion, or contrary to his commiſſion, to 
invade the Spaniſh ſettlements. He pretends * che! that 
F194 „ peace 
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peace us never made-with- Spain in the Indies: A moſt 
ablurd notion The chief hurt which the Spaniards could 
regeive from England was in the Indies ; and they never 
would have made peace at all, if hoſtilities had been ſtill 
to enen deere theſe ſettlements.” By ſecret agreement, 
the Engliſh were ſtill allowetl to ſupport the Dutch even 
after the treaty of peace. If they had alſo been allowed to 
invade the Spaniſh ſettlements, the treaty: had been a full 
peace to England, while the Spaniards were ſtill expoſed 
to the full ese of war. 9. If the claim to the property 
of that country, as: firſt diſcoverers, was good, in oppoſi- 
tion to preſent ſettlement, as Raleigh pretends; why was 
it not laid before the king with all its cireumſtances, and 
ſubmitted to his judgment? 10. Raleigh's force is ar- 
Eknowiedged by himſelf to have been inſufficient to ſupport 
dim in the poſſeſſion of St. Thomas againſt the power of 
which Spain was maſter on that coaſt; yet it Was ſuffi- 
cient, as he owns, to take by ſurpriſe and plunder twenty 
tons. It was mot therefore his deſign to ſettle, but to 
pPlunder. By theſe confeſſions, which I have here brought 
together, he plainly betrays himſelf. 11. Why did he not 
Ray: and work his mine, as at firſt he projected? He ap. 
prehentled that the Spaniards would be upon him with, a 
greater force. But before he left England he knew that 
this muſt: be the caſe, if he invaded any part of the Spaniſh 
colonies. His intention therefore never was to ſettle, but 
only to plunder. 12. He acknowledges that he knew 
neither the depth nor riches of the mine, but only that 
there was ſome ore there. Would he have ventured all his 
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 polely kept in force againſt him, and that he went out uin. 
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Raleigh ſpeak theſe words, vol. ii, letter 63. That Was 


atime when there was no intereſt in maintaining ſuch a 


fact. 17. Raleigh's account of his firſt voyage to Guiana 
proves him to have been a man capable of the moſt extra- 
vagant credulity or moſt impudent impoſture. 80 ridi- 
culous are the ſtories which he tells of the Inca's 'chimencal* 
empire in the midſt of Guiana; the rich city of El Do: 

rado, or Manao, two days journey in length, and ſhining 
with gold and filver; the old Peruvian prophecies in" favour 
of the Engliſh, who, he e were expreſcly named as the 
deliverers of that country, long before amy European had 
ever touched there; the Amazons, or republic of women gl 
and in general, the vaſt and incredible riches which he ſaw® 
on that continent, where nobody as yet found any trea- 
ſures. This whole narrative is à proof that he Was ex, 
tremely defective either in ſolid underſtanding, or morals, or 
both. No man's character indeed ſeems ever to have been 

carried. to ſuch. extrames an Ralefghee, by the'| oppolite 
paſſions of envy and pity. In the former part of his fes 


When he was active and lived in the world, and was pro- 


bably beſt known, be was the object öf univerſal Hatred! 


and deteſtation throughout England; in the latrer part 
when ſhut up in priſon, he became, muck more unredſon- 


ably, the object of great love and admiration n 
As to the circumſtances of the narrative, that Raleigtis 
pardon was refuſed him, that his former ſentence was pur. 
e Ned der 
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A and . may be eee 955 the 


following authorities. 1. The king's word and that of 
ſix privy counſellors, who affirm it for fact. 2. The na- 


ture of the thing. If no ſuſpicion had been entertained. of 


his intentions, a pardon would never have been refuſed to 


a man to whom authority was entruſted. | 3. The words 
of che commiſſion itſelf, where he is ſimply ſtyled ſir 


Walter Raleigh, and not Faithful and well. beloved, accord- 
ing to the uſual and never- failing ſty le on ſuch occaſions; 
4. In all the letters which he wrote home to fir Ralph 
Winwood and to his own wife, he always conſiders him 
ſelf as a perſon unpardoned and liable to the law. He 
ſeems indeed, immediately upon the failure of his enter - 

priſe, to have become deſperate, and to have expetied: thai 
late which he met with. 


It is pretended, that the king g gave intelligence to the: 


Spaniar of Raleigh's project; as if he had needed to lay 
a plot for deſtroying a man, whoſe life had been fourteen 


years, and ſtill was, in his power. The Spaniards wanted 


no other intelligence to be on their guard, than the known 


and public fact of Raleigh's armament. And there was 


no reaſon why the king ſhould conceal from them the pro- 
Jett of a ſettlement, Which Raleigh protendod, jan 20 


king believed, to be entirely innocent. 
he King's chief blame ſeems to Have, lain in bir eg 


ligence, in allowing Raleigh to depart without a more ex“ ' 


att nne But for this he apologiſes by ſaying, that 
ſureties were required for the good behaviour of Raleigh 


9 


| and; all his aſſociates in the enterpriſe, but that they gave 
"10 bonds for each other: A cheat which was not perceived 
till they had failed, and which zac the en of 5 
intentions. 


„Perhaps the = ovght lach to * granted Raleigh nd 


pardon. for his old treaſon, and to have tried him anew for 
his new offences. His puniſhment in that caſe would not 
only have been Juſt, but conducted in a juſſ and unexcep- 

tionable manner. But we are told that a ridiculous opi- 


nion at that time prevailed: i in the nation (and it is plainly: 
ſuppoſed hy ſir Walter in his apology): that, by treaty, 
war was allowed With the Spaniards in the Indies, though. 
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PRICE: _ made in Europe: And while that notion took 


no jury Would bave found Raleigh guilty. So that 
han 88 him u pen the old ſentence, the 
Spaniards 
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Spaniards would have had a juſt, caule of complaint againſt 
the king, ſufficient to have produced a war, at 
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alouly.., was, enters. 
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rity, and retained the privilege of making laws and be- 


the diſſolution of the parliament muſt, in a few: 


leave him unprotected, to the vengeance of bis ſovereign, 
and to thoſe. ſtretches of  Jovereigns 


tion was, that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal te- 


ET] 
3 


* 


by common conſent and approb ation 
The princes of the houſe of Tudor, partly by the vigour. 
of their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of fa- 
yourable eircumſtances, had been able to effabliſh a more 
regular fyſtem of government; but they drew the conſli. 
tution ſo near to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely the 
atſthority of the parliament- That ſenate became, in A: 

reat degree, the organ of royal: will and pleaſure: Oppo- 
den would have been regarded as a ſpecies of rebellion: 
And even religion, the moſt dangerous article in which 
innovations could be introduced, had admitted, in the 
courſe of a few years, four ſeveral alterations, from the . © 
authority alone of the ſovereign. The parliament was not 
then the road to honour and preferment: The talents of 
zopular intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and un- 
\ ny And though that aſſembly fill preſerved autho-- 


towing public money, the: members acquired not, upon 
that” account, either with prince or people, much more. 
weight and conſideration, What powers. were neceſſary 
3 . VI. : = O 0 : | for 
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for conducting the machine of government, the king Was” 
accuſtomed, of himſelf, to aſſume. His own revenues 
Tupplied him with money fufficient for his ordinary” ex- 
pences. And when extraordinary emerg neies occurred, 
the prince needed not to ſolicit votes in parliament; either 
for making laws or impoſing” taxes, both of Which were 
nom become requiſite for public intereſt and preſeryatſon. OY 
The ene of indviduals, fo  neceffary io the bert 
of ular . councils, was totall unknown in that : 
And as no deſpotic princes, ſcarcely even the eaſtern Nor 
rants, rule entirely without the concurrence of fome'afſem-" 
blies, which Topply both advice and authority; little but a 
mercenary force ſeems then to hade been wanting towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſimple monarchy in England. The 
militia, though more favourable te regal amthority than the 
feudal inflitutions, was much inferior, in this feſpect, to 
e armies; and if it did not preſerve 3 to tlie 
„it reſerved at leaſt the 1 . 47 ever w_ he inclina- | | 
Sion ſhould ariſe of recovering it. Sins vel on 
But ſo low, at that time, ran the ;ndlindton Nats | 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the laſt of that arbitrary re, ber- 
felf- 10 leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt Rane anch moſt 
popular of all the ſovereigns that had filled the throne f 
England. It was natural for James 10 take the govern“ 
ment as he found it, and to purſue her meaſures; 9 mich e 
heard ſo much applauded; nor did his penetration extend 
ſo far as to diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor hit 
character could ſupport ſo extenſive an autfiority.”. b. 
narrow revenues and little fru rupality began now to rendei 
. him dependent on his people, even int & ordinary Fires 
of adminiftration : Their increafin ente Aodereg 
to them that advantage, which they had obtained; and 
made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable value of eivil 1b ry 
And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpekt, 
aud too mach good-nature to impreſs fear, à new ſpir 
diſcovered-itfelf every | day in the parliament; and a party, 7 
watchful of a free con! titytion, was lan formed i. 
the houſe of commons. ee 
But notwithſtanding "theſe. advantages acquired to H 
berty y, ſo extenfive was royal authority, and ſo firmly 
. eftabliſhed in all its parts, that it is probable” the pa- 
triots of that age would have deſpaired of ever reſiſting 


its, N "they not been ſtimulated by religious . 
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The ſame 8 3 bas ever e We f 
kingly power and eccleſiaſtical. ria, Was now fully 
eſtabliſhed. in England; and While the prince aſſiſted the l 
clergy, in PRE nas ſchiſmatics and 1 innovatars,, the clergy, . 
in return, inculcated the doArine, of. an unreler &d ſubmiſ=, 
fi 929 ro 7 5 iſirate. 1 genie of” 
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gciate, . from. which it reaped, more 
yer, gras = the kingdom... 


„ it ſecretly. ee its e en 


BE Nate was in the. 2 edit tient a got 22 the text ; 8 


omitted it, in order ta auoid, as. "much as FUG ible, 


the ee, Alſerlation 3 in 28795 body of his. hi hiſtory. . De ce 


awever, 
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e chiefs and grievances, W 
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however, contains views ſo POIs that he ati 5 night 
be admitted as a note. | 


8 ; I 


„ Oo T E 03 p. 116. Rinn £4 45 1 577 . 


'T 116 proteſtition | is fo remarkable; that it ma > hot be 
© improper to give it in its own words. c The com- 
„ mons.-now aſſembled in parliament, being "ality Oeca⸗ 
'« fioned thereunto, concerning. ſundry liberties, franchiles, 
and privileges of atliament, amongſt others here men- 
1 tioned, do make th is proteſfation followin That * 
© liberties, franchifes, 2210 Juriſdictions of Patient” are 
5 the ancient and undoubted birth- right and Inheritance 
of the ſubjekts of England; and that the urgent and 
« arduous affairs concerning che King, Nate, and defence 
1 of the realm, and of the church of England; and the 
« maintenance and Sam! e laws, and arts of mil- 
ich daily happen within this 
realm, are proper ſubjefts and e ef council and 
« debate in parliament; and that i in the handling and pro- 
« ceeding of thoſe buſtneſſes, every member of the houſe 


«K of parliament hath, and of right ought to have, free- 


dom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon; and' 12 * 


4 concluſion the 5 and that the commons in 
ment have like liberty and freedom” tö treat tet 
< matters, in ſuch order às in their judgmene "halt" ſeetn 


fitteſt, and that every member of the 'ſaid houſe Sy 


"IKE. freedom from al impeachment, imj prifonment, ard 
moleſtation (other than by cenſure of the houſe kielf) 
„ for or concerning any ſpeaking,” Tea = of deetaritiy 
4 of any matter or matters touching the par lament or paf- 
. liament-Büßneſs. And that if A of” the” oy members 
«he complained of and queſtioned for any bing done or 
„ ſaid in rliament, the {ame is to be 4 1150 tlie kin 
4 211 the advice and aſſent of all the conimbns.' nk 
arliament, before the king give crederee to y private 
2 Feelin 2F gig be? p. 65. © Aae e vol.” 4 
55. e 247. e e her Fes 
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Tu. E moment the prince embarked at St. Andero? 8. 


he ſaid, to thoſe about him, that it was folly in- 
aniards to = uſe him o ill, and allow him to depart 2. 


Proof that the duke had made de kim. believe they Were in 


lingere off. the affair of the marriage and the” Palatinate ; 3 


for as to his reception, in other teſpects, it had been Atg⸗ 
Ts pnexceptionable. Beſides, had not the prince be- 


1eved. the paniards. to, be inlintere, be had no reaſon to 


quarrel . with them, though, Buckingham had. It ap- 


"EOF 


Bears, therefore,” that Charles bimfelf muſt "have © been 


eceived, - The multiplied delays. of the diſpenſation, 
though they. arole . fro om accident, "afforded. Buckin gham 
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£2. 80,000; pounds borrowed from the king of Be 


Ina: former ſpeech. to the parliament, he told them, that 


he had ad expended. 590,000; pounds in the cauſe of the Pa- 
Htine,; hefides the voluntary contribution giyen him by the 

people. „See Franklyn, p- Fo. But what 3 is more Extra- 
5 5 the treaſurer, in order to ſhow. his own good 


69,000 pounds had been ſaved in the article of exchange 
in che ſums. remitted to the Palatine. | This ſeems. à great 
ſum, nor is it ealy.:to..conceive | whence. th Mis could 
procure ſuch waſt ſums as would: Ae a ſum Dd 
3 de paid in exchange. whole, 


bowexer sit appears, that the King oy ar. a, pl = 
neglebti dar u of his ee and ſon-in-law, : 


and had even en bet i pee 
could afford. 4 wc ARE Hit PHD e 
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"in trees ann nr, * 1 Jand « peaceful aire 
giro oe himſelf had re- 
called alf patents of- mon ere not contented/with- 
"AER. ht againfts chef, anda dechratory law! too; which 
Wäg gaining a" great -pointz am oſtabliſhing principles 
Wer iq favorrable* g liberty But they, were extremely 
„tete, ->wheti'-Elizahethg-7upon-petition-; (after having 
the moſt op- 
2: pjeflive” haterts And employed ſome thing axpmiens 
towards them 42 * 5 * eim 28 
„The parlia ent had ſurely reaſon; hen they. dead. 
din UE fe wenth of James, tirat he allowed them more free- 
don of debate than ever was indulged by any of his pre- 
: + OS His indal, er a oo 10 his 
e rj v pr one c > power 
4 Wo rhe commons. Monſieur de la 3 


S Wpabchts{-v61c54zP3 499. mentions che liberty (eech 
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cating? his 


| children? in the out g as Wade that he was 
no wiſe inclined to the cathohic. "Raſhwortbzsvolqvs P- 
57 52. It can ſcarcely, therefore,” be-quellidnedy:bat;this 
Wie which had _ odd* an ApPeArAnce, was inſerted only 
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to 1 che pope, and was never intended by either pads 
to 10 ee. 15 
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"i, ONARCHIES,”- according to ſir Walter Rakigh, 
Aare of to ſorts touching: their eee or autho- 
8 rity; vi. 1. Entire; here the whole power of order- 
ing all ſtate matters, both in peace war, doth by 
. — and cuſtom appertain to 8 Para as in the 
Engliſn kingdom z here the prinee hath the power to 
maße laws; league and vr 3 £0;;create;; magiſtrates ; to 
, pardon life; of appeal, Ge. Though: to give a con- 
* tentment to the other degrees, they have a. ſuffrage in 
. making laws, yet ever ſubject to the. prince's pleaſure 
20087 « and ne ive a Limited or teſtrained, that -hath 
power. in all. the points. and matters of Kater a 
2066! Mr king that hath not the ſovereignty. in time 
44 of peace, as the making of laws, c. But in, War 
. only, as the Polonian king.” Marime of State... iT. 
And a little after, . In every juſt ſtate, ſome part of the 


80. government is, or ought to be, imparted to the people, 


cc as in a kingdom, a voice and duffrage in making laws; 
and fomerimes alſo of levying of arms (if the charge be 
c great, and the prince forced to borrow help of bis ſub- 
e Jects) , the matter rightly: may be propounded to a parlia- 
« ment, that the tax may ſeem to have proceeded; from 
« themſelves. So conſultations and ſome proceedings in 
« judicial matters may, in part, be referred to them. The 

« reaſon, leſt, ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor 


a gf reckonings rthey miflike the ſtate of government. . 


This way of reaſoning differs little from that of king 


0 ; Janies,; who, conſidered the privileges of the parliament as 


.:cmiters/ of ce; and-indulgence more than of inheritance. 
At is remarkable that Raleigh was thought to lean to- 


warde the puritanical party, notwithſtandin thele poſi- 


ion o: Bit ideas of Eoverament ane much in n Faffexent f 
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1 W's. ſentiments c on this head are $1. more openly 


expteſſed, in his Preragatiue of Parliament, a work not 


ihe if der hs de f is a e between a 
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nien er weisser ebene W 
repreſents the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions 
of liberty, Which the principles of that age would bear. 
Here is a paſſage of it: „ uur. That which is done 
Aby the king, with the advice of his private or privy! 
5 is done by the King 8 abſolute Power. Fuftice: 

% And by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by 
the King's abſolute power? eee ee lerde 
The three eſtates do but adviſe as the privy council 
doth; which advice, if the king embrace, it becomes 

* the King's own gr wh riſes yg ng. e law in 
* the other, G abrpthge may ot $1997 
The earl of Clare, in a private letter 40 his den in, Bs 
fir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thus 
expreſſes himſelf:· We hve under a prerogative 3 
ment, where book law ſubmits to Jex*loguens;? He 
poke from bis own and all his anceſtors' © experience. 
There was no ſingle inſtance of power which a king of 

— might not, at that time, exert on pretence of ne- 
5 y or expediency”: The continuance alone or frequent 

repetition of arbitrary admmiſtration might prove danger- 
ous, for want of forte to ſupport it. It is remarkable that 
this letter of the earl of Clare was written in the firſt year 
of Charles's reign; and conſequently muſt be meant of the 
general genius of the government; not the ſpirit or temper 
of the monarch. © See *Strafford's' Letters, vol. i. p- 32. 
From another letter in the ſame collection, vol. i. p- 10. 

it appears, that the council ſometimes aſſumed the power 
of forbidding perſons diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in 

the elections. This authority they could 'ekert in ſome 
| Inftances ; but we are not-thence-to-infer,” that they could 
ſhut the door of that houſe to everyone who was not ace 
ceptable to them. The genius of the ancient government 
repoſed more truſt in the king, than to entertain any ſuch 
ſuſpicion, and it allowed ſcattered inſtances, of ſuch a kind 

as would have been totally deſtructive ee eee need 5 
had they been continued without interruption -- 

I have not met with any Engliſh writer in "that age-who 
Tpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abſo- 
lute one, where the people have many privileges. That 
is no contradiction. In all European monarchies the peo. 
ple have privileges; but whether dependant or independant 
on the wil _ the e a — that; in 
Wi 8 . 


governments, ee 8 Hehyahatquelieg 
ah not > el before the age of James: The: riſing. 
ſpirit of the parhament, together with that king's love of 


general, ſpeculative principles, brought it from its ob- 


Teurity,: and made it be commonly canvaſſed. The ſtrongeſt 
teſtimony that I remember from a writer of 5 age, 
in . Engliſh liberty, is in cardinal Bentivoglio, a 


Foreigner, who mentions the Engliſn government as Aral ; 


to that of the Low-country: provinces under their. princes, 


rather than to that of France or Spain. Engliſhmen were 


not Jo ſenſible. that their prince Was limited, becauſe they 


were ſenſible that no individual had any ſecurity. againſt a 


ſtretch of prerogative ;' But foreigners, by compari ibn, 
2 ar 3 were at that time, from 
om or o c 5 leſs vent in England than in 

: other monarchies-. Philip de Comines too remarked, the 
gonſtitution to be more popular in his time than 

that of F rance. But: in a paper written by;a Patriot in 
162, it is remarked that the freedom of ſpeech in par- 
liament had been loſt in England ſince the days of Co- 
mines. See Franklyn,” p. 233. Here is aiRanza of Mal- 


heebe's Ode. to Mary d de Miele, dhe queen egen. . 


1 . 3 e 
Sari i 1357 5 7 818 INE . _— © 464) bag 2 10 
eee e 3 „ 2 qui ebe eee EET RELIS 
: 97 1 Doit ſon pr incipal- Poſte 9M 4 1 1 98 x >a 71 
«DF Ceux de la Tamiſe et du Tage 85 — 
cmd = Font louer leur gouvernement: 
Kl DU 1 DL - Mais en de ſi c MES: Provinces, en Js 
"517473 Ou le peuple adore les . A 1 8 | 8555 als 
2 Et met au grẽ le plus haut ec b 
* 3 IV --» L!honneur du ſceptre legitime, 1 
Et tt Seauroit· on excuſer le crime e 7923 

i 3! De ne 9a pas comme 1 _ r mw -. Sp 
85 281 „ Ce ah. ? 


PT Foglih, loathe n are deepest 


as much more abedient ſubjects than the French, aud 


muchyimore tractable and ſubmiſſive to „their Princes. 
Though this paſſage. be. taken/,from.- a-poet, every man of 
judgment wall; low its authority. to be deciſwe. The 


Sa of a national government cannot be unknown 


3 _— zit changes ſometimes very ſuddenly. 


bis Diſſertations * 8 | 
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af Ta the homilies, compoſed and publiſ | by a- 
arity, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The convocation, 
ieh met i in che very firſt year of the king's reign,, -yoted 
28 high monarchical principles A$- are 'contained in the de- 
5 Cres of the univerſity of Oxford, during the rule 'of the 
ztories, Theſe principles. ſo, 1 from being deenied; a no- 


velty, introduced b by. James's influence, 2 ſo ſmoothly, 


that no hiſtorian has taken notice of TN. were 
never the ſubjeft of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe ; 
and it is only by means of biſhop Overall's Convocation- 
book, printed near feventy years after, that we are ac- 
"quainted with them. Would James, ho was ſa cautious, 
and even timid, have ventured” to begin his reign with a 
bold ſtroke, Which wools: have given juſt ground of jea- 
Jjouß) y to his ſubjekls? It le be from that mon e 5 
icon Doron, written whil he Was in Scot nd, that the 
-..xepublican.. ideas of the origin of power & from the Peg le 
Were, at. that time, dne puritanica cat nobelties. | 
Pattiarchal ſcheme, it is "remarkable, 1 is Inculcated* 100 thole 
Votes of the convocation preſerved by e 2,80 nor tas 
8 ee 15 firſk YT. of tho : abſ 0 notio tis meg 
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bent og. ef "Almighty God beſtowwed upof ipRingdor, 
„ by the wondrous and merciful eſtabliſhing of Peace 
. 2 within ourſelves, and the full benefit of concord with 
< all Chriſtian nations and others: Of all which graces 
jet no man dare to preſume he can ſpeak too much; 
-< whereof in trutli there can never be enough faid, neither 
.< was, there ever an people leſs conſiderate and leſs 
1000 wg H chat at this time, being not willin do endure 
. their preſent happinels,” as welt as in the 
. piverfaF ihereaſe of commerce and raffle” throughout 
Seer The kin 8. reat Beg. of royal ſhips' and by pri- 
| I to chat , the® peopling of cities, towns, and 
"i * vill 3, "Beſide" the Allcermble and faden increaſe" of 
1 fair and $oMy"Vbilding as well within the city of Lon- 


don as ine füßurds thereof, ef cially within theſe twelve 
"pats 6 Se, i Hi 12 75 n e ee een ONT een 
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7 the tranſaftions of the Spaniſh "Negotiation, and 
© 70 be ed the court of Madrid to have been altogether 
x lincere 1 in their profeſſions. | What” reaſon, upon that 
<P ppoſition,, had they to blame either the prince or Buck 
ingham for their conduR, or for the narrative delivered to 


the parliament? This is a capital fact, and ought to be 


well attended to. D*Ewes's ſpeech is in Nalſon, vol. ii. 
p. 368. No author or hiſtorian of that age mentions the 
diccovery of Buckingham's impoſtures as a cauſe: of diſpuſt 
„in the parliament. Mhitlocke, p. 1. only ſays, that the 
© N began to ſulpekt, that it had been ſpleen in Buck- 
5 is 5 . not Zeal for public good, which hag induced mn fo 
re 
Was not bebe. "Wilſon, 85 786, ſays, that Bucking- 
8 am 101. his pop ularity after riſtol arrived, not becauſe 


that nobleman Aepered to the world the falſehood of his 


5 . narrative, but becauſe''he proved that Buckm; ham, while 
WE Spain, had profeſſed himfelf a pit; Which 15 ' falſe; 
„ And which" was never ſaid by B Ban In all the vic 
* . : Vw c 


4 Y a ſpeech bk fir Sin won HE wes; in the g year bre 5 
long e it clearly appears, that the nation 
nexer bad. even to that time, been ri ightly informed con- 


Spaniſh match: A clear proof that his falſehood 


57 


ae: Sin IE aan Unt l is. 2 0 ven . any 
e Was ſulpected in the narrative. Ly ſhall 5 arther 


Buckingham's narrative, this 5 not to Have. altered 


their po itical meaſures, or made them bak ſupr ly to the 
king: They had 1 it racticable to 5 he. Fa- 


6 1 8 2 5 arms from 850 ſe. of. ra ey ha re- 
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poet ag e 185 
They repreſęi e, 5 10 t 15 55 | 
may 1 8 oh Ames . 5 e in being e 
.caved by. them : i . bi em as ſince "har if 


re Ute, With 
leg in the pa uli Ide + truth 


18, they were 1 at ip but the 17 RY proceeding 
from bigotry, were not ſuſpeRted by James, and were at l 


415 


Overcome. They became ſincere; but 5 PENG deceived 


by t the many unayoidable cauſes of. delay 55 3 en d that they. 
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give i at dength. umbly ew. unto our 1 
lord: the King, the lords Apiritual and temporal, aud com- 
mons, in par iament aſſembled, That, whereas it is de- 
clared and enatled by a; ſtatute made in the time of the 
_ of. * Edward I. commonly called Statutum de tal. 
R N ls 
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this 2 non Zonal, ORD 0 las e or aid 'ſhall e ley 0 
5 = ing or his hers in 9 jk 10 alm, n e good 
an | 
ug hp gelles, and other the fre Semen of the common 
Alt ty Fr br wi 1 And, by atlthority. of pärliament Holden 
Ain che fs A Wentietk year of the reign of king fl 
Wart III. it is declared and. enacted, That, from th 15 © 
Forth, „ no Perſon ſhall be compelled. to. "make ahy Joon. 
the Kite . gainft” His will, becauſe ſuch loans were: aga 
reaſon, i the franchiſe of the land: And, by 98 81 1955 
of this Na it i pl provided, that none Thould be: cha ged 
m N mpoſition called A benevolence,” or þ 
ith Ake ehs bag: oh which the ſtatutes before mentioned, 
and other the good laws and. flatutes of this realm, your 
fubſects have Inherited, this freedom, that they, mould, 
be comp led to contribute to any tax, tallage, ai 


% SES; 
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other like charge, not let by. common. conſent in bal, | 


; ment. 1 11 24 
225 Vet new N of late "Evers. EEK ions irefied 
to fundry. commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, with 0e 
tions, have iſſued; by means whereof your people haye 

been in divers Places aſſembled, and required to lend cer⸗ 
15 ſums 6f money unto, your majeſty, and many of them, 


on their Tefulal fo to do, have had an oath admini ere . | 


ztito- 5775 or warrantable by. the laws « or ſtatutes e 


Fl, 4 | Have been conſtrained to become bid to 
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arance and ive attendance before your privy⸗ 
1 d in other | places; and others hers of, them have been 
Erefore IN üloned, confined, and fund ry other. ways mo- 
105 and Uiſ uf 818 Jen Hoe Mea arge 8 have 0 
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| 1 of the areubilhops, biſhops,. earls, 9 5 3 | 


the arte called The ger | 

nd; i is declared and en- 

9585 i 'hat no freeman may het taken or impriſoned, or 
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W. And, in the Site dal FEES W - Ng W 
of king Edward III. it Was declared and enacted, by au- 5 
thority of | Parliament,” That no man, of what eſtate Or 


condition that he be, ſhould be. put out of his land or tense 


ments, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited;: nor put 


to death, Without being Brought to anſwer by due proceſs: . 
of Haw. 03 Has li 217 of ee ie 
«Vs Nevertlicleſs, againſt the tenor of:the ſaidd ſtatutes, 


and: other 1 the good laws and ſtatutes of 5que-tcalm to that 85 


end Provided, divers of "your ſubjekts bavegef Hate been 
impti oned” without any cauſe ſhewed:;! andz* When, for” 
their deliverance, they were brought beforty juſticez-by: yours 
majeſty” $ writs of Habeas Corpus, werd 10 underge and fes 


ceive as the court ſhould order; and their Keepem gommanded 


to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was bertified 


but chat they were detained by your:tmjeſty?> {jecial odni- 


mand, fig the lords'of ognoil;-anduyet:: 
were — Hh to'ſeveral 1 kit au one's thout being cha 415 
with any thing to which ny might make ane . 5 
to the Lw. OY | LES 17 n Th (2254 JIE E109 

And dee of late great companies 55 ſoldiers. 
and mariners have been diſperſed into divers counties of 


the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have 


been compelled to receive them into their houſes; and there 
to ſuffer them to ſojourn, againſt the laws/and-cuftoms-of.-. 


this realm, and to the great n and vexation ofthe 


peop S. 15 3&1 if? 87 £4” 11. Dok, . © Na 2 . 8 


N And bent a; by: authority: of parliament;-i in: 


| the five and twentieth year of the reign of king Edwards II. 


it is declared and enacted, ' That no man ſhall! be fore 


z Ls Il of life or limb againſt the form of the b cat vharter:; 


aw of the land: And, by the ſail Ertat tharteng and 


: other” the Jaws and ſtatutes of this your realm, ho men 


ought” to be j jaded to death but by the laws eſtabliſhed 


in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the ſame 
realm, or by acts of parliament: And whereas no offender 


of What kind ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to 
be vſcd; and püniſhments 10 be inflifted: by the laws nd. 
ſtatütes of this our realm: ' Nevertheleſs, .of: late dier 


commiſſions, u der your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued 


forth, by which certain perſons have been aMgned and ag. 
| commiſſioners, with power and authority to ons 


* 


Vorxs ro THA Sin vol. 
deed within the land, according ta:the juſtige gf martial 


law againſt- ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or! other; diſſolnte 9 


perſons joining with them, as ſhould commit any mufther, 
robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or miſder 
whatſoever, and by ſuch ſummary eburſe and order 255 
agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in time. 
war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of fuch o — 
ers, and them to tauſe to be executed and Fug. to. death ac 
cordin Ns law martial. 1811 IG 25 23 Boon 7113 154410 PE 
| VIII. =; ee e « whereof ſome of your, 8 
by ſome. of the ſaid commilioners;.. 1 
rn and where, if, by.the. e ene Bs 2 
land, they had deſerved death, by the ſame lars: f nd ſtaty 
= they 't inn a0 Ger eee deer judged. = 
and ex * 9441 10 28183 125 Vi of 
IX. And alſo ſundry, grievous, offenders,, b y.::colour,,; 
thereof claiming an exemption; have eſcapell | 977 puniſh - 
ments due to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your... 
realm, by reaſon that divers of your officers and miniſters... 
of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt 
ſuck: offenders, according, to the ſame. laws and ſtatut 
upon pretenee that the ſaid, offenders were puniſhable. only, 
b martial law, and by authority of ſuch commiſſions as; 
id: Which commiſſions, and all other of like. nature, 


Ke. wholly and directly Contrary. 80 the, la lawsand, Rare, > 


of: this our realm. 3 DIE - MES 216 
X. They do . 9 0 97 95 5 5 OR excellent 


4 * 


elne Let no man hereafter be compelled. to make; or 


yieldl any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or. ſuch like charge, 


without common conſent, by act of parliament :..Andithat.. 
none be called to make anſwer, or take ſuch. oath, or o 
ive attendance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or... 
er concerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof 
And that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before. 
mentioned, be impriſoned or deiained: And that your ma- 
jeſly would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and ma- 
Timers, and that people may not be ſo. burthened in time to 
cbme ; and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding. 
by: martial law, may be revoked and annulled: And that 
bereaſter no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth, to 
any perſon or: perſons whatſoever, to be executed as afore- 
ait, leſt by plant of them, any of your majeſty's; 1255 
1 


5888 


AKN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 


jefts Wem or put to dad, contrary the laws and 
- franchiſe of the land. 
XI. All Which they welk humbly y pray:of f your wol 
excellent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, according to 
| the ben and n of this realm: And tliat your maeſty- 
would alſo vouchſafe to declare, That the awards, doings, 
and proceeding sto the prejudice of your people, in any 
of the premiſes,” ſhall not be drawn hereafter: into eonſe- 
quence or example: And that your majeſty would be alſo 
e leaſed, for the "further comfort and ſafety of 
is to declare your royal will -and-pleafure, that 
in eV things aforeſaid} all your officers and miniſters. ſhall 
| ſerve you according to the jaws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
as they tender the honour of your „ 


of this e wi a7 8 8805 9 15 . 
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T HE reaſon aſſigned by fir Philip Warwick, p. 2; for 
this unuſual e of the commons, is, that they 

intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it 
had aſſumed, of varying the rates of the impoſitions, and 
at the ſame time were reſolved to cut off the new rates fixed 
by James. Theſe were conſiderable diminutions both of 
revenue and prerogative; ; and whether they would have there 
ſtopped, conſidering their preſent diſpoſition, may be much 
doubted. The king, it ſeems, and the lords, were reſoſvec 
not to. truſt them; nor to render a revenue once recarious, 
Which perhaps they might never afterwards 2 A 15 0 
| a ag on the ol e 
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| Ua RE is a paſſage of fir « Jobo Davis's Queſtion con- 
| cerning Impoſitions, p. 131... This power of Jaye 

« ing on arbitrarily new impoſitions being a prer 

ian point of government, as well as in point of. 1 it 


« canyot be refrained or bow by ah par} 
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. cannot be limited by any certain or fixt rule of Janes op 
ie more than the couxle of a pilot upon the ſea, who mult 
. turn the helm, or bear higher or lower fail, according to 
_* the wind or Weather; and therefore it may. be properly 


„ parliament be made to reſtrain it, and the king . doth 
give his conſent unto it, as. Samſen was bound with his 
| 5 own conſent, yet if the Philäſtines come; that ig if any 
juſt or important occaſion do ariſe, it cannot hold or 

« reſtrain the prerogative ; it will be as thread, and broken 


de as ealy as the bonds of Samſon.— The king's prerogatives 


& are the ſun-beams of the crown, and as inſeparable from 


& it as the ſun-brams. from the ſun: The king's crown 
« muſt be taken from him; Samſon's hair muſt be cut out, 
before his courage can be any jot abated. Hence it is 
that neither the king's act, nor any act of parliament; 
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Fe can give away his prerogative.” 1 . 
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note, to expatiate a little on the preſent ſubſect. It 
Huſt be confeſſed that the king, in this declaration, touch- 

ed upon that circumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, 
Which it is moſt difficult, or rather altogether impollible, 


to regulate by laws, and which mult he governed by: cer- 
tain delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than 


by any exact rule or preſcription. To deny the parlia- 
ment all right of remonſtrating againſt what they eſteem 
.grievances, were to reduce that aſſembly to a total in- 

ignificancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils. To com- 


as ihe means of extorting conceſſions from their ſovereign, 


17 


were to expect, that they would entirely diſarm themſelves, : 


and. renounce the ſole expedient, provided by the conſti- 
"Diniſtration. In different periods of Engliſh ſtory, there 
. Pp occur 


% 


955 faid, that the king's prerogative in this point, is as ſtrong 
*as Samſon; it cannot be bound: For though an ad of 


* E ſhall here make uſe of the liberty, allowed: in 4 


tution, for enſuring to the kingdom à juſt and legal ad- 
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occur inſtances 3 their remonſtrating with their ta 


in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes of their refuſing ſup- 


ply, when diſpuſted with any circumſtance of public con- 
duct. It is, however, certain, that this power, _ | 
eſſential to parliaments, may eaſily be abuſed, as well 


the frequency and minuteneſs of their remonſtrances, 4 


— 


|  ſevemeenth century, the meetings of parliament Were p 


liſh conſtitution, or rather the 'concurrt 


of the age made men more Tubmiſſive to that au 


by their intruſion into every part of the king's counſels 
and determinations. Under colour of advice, they may 
8 diſguiſed orders; and in complaining of grievanees, 
they may draw to chemſelves every power of government. 


Whatever meaſure is embraced, without conſulting them, 


may be pronounced an oppreſſion of the people; and, till 
corrected, they may refuſe the moſt neceſſary” ſupplies to 


their indigent ſovereign. From the very nature of this 
parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it miſt” be left 


unbounded by law): For who can foretell how frequently - 
grievances may occur, or what part of adminiſtration may 


be affected by them? From the nature too of the human 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be ex- 
erted in its full extent, and no branch of authority be 
allowed to remain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince. 


For will the weak limitations of reſpect and decorum 


be ſufficient to reſtrain human ambition, which ſo fre- 
quentl/ breaks rough 55 the preſcriptions' of law and 


Juſtice? 185 
Bur here it is obſervable chat the" wiſdom of the Faig: 
ce of aceidents, 
has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks 
to this privilege of parliament, and thereby maintained, in 


Joe: tolerable meaſure, the dignity and As oh es of the 


In 1550 Aci Seſtinirices;* befor the beginning r ide 


carious; and were not frequent. The ſeſſions were Thoxt | 


and the members had no leiſure, either to te 
with each other, or with public buſineſs.” I 4 ignoran 


which governed them. And above all, the large demeſne 


of the crown, with the ſmall 'expence of government dur- 


ing that period, rendered the prinee almoſt independent, 
224 taught the ent 00 e great bm | ſhoh F070 
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r preſen 3 many accidents, which have 
. reader) governments every where, as well as in Great 
Britain, much more burthenſome than formerly, have 
thrown into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a large 
revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private intereſt, 
and ambition of the members, to reſtrain the public in- 
tereſt and ambition of the body. While the oppoſition 
(tor we muſt ſtill have an oppoſition, open or diſguiled). 
endeavours to draw every branch of adminiſtration. under 
the cogniaance of parliament, the courtiers reſerve a part 
to the A 5 of the crown; and the royal prerogative, 
though deprived of its ancient powers, ſtill maintains a due 
weich in the balance of the conſtitution. _ © 
It was the fate of the houſe of Stuart to govern. Eng- 
and at a period, when. the former ſource of authority was 
already much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to 
flow in any tolerable abundance. Without a fegular 
and fixed foundation, the throne perpetually tottered; and 
the prince ſat upon it anxioully and precariouſſy. Every 
expedient uſed by James and Charles in order to ſupport | 
their dignity, we have ſeen attended with ſenſible i incon- 
veniencies. The majeſty of the crown, derived from an- Wn 
| cient powers and prerogatives, procured reſpect, and.” 
checks the approaches of inſolent intruders: But it begat 
in the king ſo high an idea of his own rank and ſtation, a8 
made him incapable. of ſtooping to popular courſes, or ſub- 
mitting in any degree to the control of parliament. The > 
alliance. with the hierarchy ſtrengthened law by the ſanc- ao 4 
tion of religion: But it enraged the puritanical party, and 8 
the prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, 
violent, and implacable. The memory too of theſe two 
kings, from like cauſes, has been attended, in ſome de- N . 
tes, With the ſame. infelicity, which purſued. them during EE EE. 
the whole courſe of their lives. Though it muſt. be con- „ bo 
feſſed, that their (kill. in government was not t proportioned 
to; the extreme delicacy. of their ſituation; a ſufficient in⸗ 1 4 
ulgence has. not been... given. them, and All the. blame, by V 
cyeral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly thrown on Iheir fide. - 2 
ir e of law, particularly thoſe of Charles, AIG, 
1 eme f ew inſlances, tranſgreſſions of à plain limit, | ES 
Ivy ch, was, marked out to royal authority. N 
croachments of the commons, though in the ds _ 
els 
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leſs poſitive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by 
zood judges, and were equally capable of deſtroying the 
juſt balance of the conſtitution. While they exerciſed the 
powers tranſmitted to them, -in a manner more independent, 
and leſs compliant, than had ever before been prattiſed ; 
bes kings were, perhaps imprudently; but, as they ampa- 
ned, from neceſſity, tempted to aſſume powers, w h 


Had: ſckrdaly ever been exerciſed, or had been exerciſed in 
a diſſerent manner by the crown. And from the ſhock. of 
theſe / oppoſite pretenſions, together with religious contro- 
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N R. 1 . bis: of. the duke of Crd, 1 


given us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter was 
entirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce 
the king to ſacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford 
ſaid: ſo to his ſon, the night. before his execution. t 
there are, ſome reaſons. why I adhere to the common w. 


of telling this ſtory. 1. The account of the forger comes 
through ſeveral hands, and from men of characters nat 


fully known to the public. A circumſtance which 7775 5 is | 


every evidence. It is a hearſay,of a hearſay. SY 
-mpollible, but young lord Strafford muſt inform ie ing, 
who would not have failed to trace the forgery, and EX- 
poſe his enemies to their merited infamy. 235 11 is not 
to be coneeived but Clarendon and Whitle locke, 'T not "to 
mention others, muſt have heard of the matter. 8 85 
George Ratcliffe, in his life of Stratford, tells the fie ry 
the ſame way that Clarendon and Wbitlocke do.. : "Would 
he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never Rave 
heard of the forgery 2, It is remarkable, that. this in: 

dedicated or addreſſed to young Strafford. Would no no r 


bave put 'fix George ll n 755 ae and. intere Ting a 
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HAT made this bine agar of let „ 85 

1 ve that the parliament! voted tonnage and poundage for 

no long a period than two months: And as that branch 

Was Ae than half of the revenue, and the government | 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; it ſeemed indirectly a 
in the power of the parliament to continue themſelves as 

long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordi- 

nary adminiſtration of government: But on the approaches 
towards a civil war, which was not then foreſeen, it had 

been of great conſequence to the king to have reſerved the 

. e of diſſolution, and to have endured any extremity, 

n at allow 85 rauen of the en . 5 
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| Vu is now. io erh allowed, ae en eg eu 
muttering to, the contrary, that the King had no hand 
n the 1005 rebellion, that it will = ſuperfluous to inſiſt 
99 2 Link Which ſeems 0 clear. I ſhall only ſuggeſt a 
; very ew ar; uments, "among an infinite number which oc- 
bs (1) Ought the affirmation of perfidious, infamous 
N of Bee, to OE afſed for any authority? (2) Nobody 
tell us what 12 words of the pretended commiſſion 
N N That commiſſion which we find in Ruſhworth, . : 
vol. v. p. 400, Al in Milton's Works, Toland's editiv,- Fo 
is e an impoſtu ure; becauſe it pretends to be dated in 
080 ber. 1641, Vet mentions facts Which happened not 
til ſome months after. It a pears that the Iriſſi rebels, a 
1 95 Tome inconſiſtence in their firſt forgery, were 
obliged to forge this "commiſſion anew, yet could not ren- 
it 1 or probable. (3) Nothing could be more 
0 bviouſl ly pernicious to the king's cauſe than the Iriſn re- | ; 
bellion ; becauſe. it increaſed his neceſſities, and rendered 5 = 
Re mil more dependent on the parliament, Who had be⸗ i 
8 . P P 3 | fors 


rence? lg nag d ð y dy 


fore ſufficiently ſhewn on what terms they would aſſiſt 
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him. (4) The inſtant the king heard of the rebellion, 
which was a very few days after its commencement, he 
wrote to the- parliament, and gave over to them the ma- 
nagement of the war. Had he built any projetts | on. that 


rebellion, would he not have waited ſome little time to ſee 


how they would ſucceed ? would he preſently. have ado "ted | 

a 8 which was evidently ſo hurtful to his authority? 

29 What can be imagined to be the king's projetts 3 
0 raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over = 


to England for his affiſtance. But is it not plain, that the 


king never intended to raiſe war in England Had that ; 


been his intention, would he have rendered the parliament . 


perpetual? ? Does it not appear, by the Whole train of 


events, that the parliament forced him into the war? 69 


The king conveyed to the juſtices intelligence whic 
ought to have prevented the rebellion. 10 The Iriſn 
catholics, in all their future tranſactions with the king, 
where they endeavour. to excuſe their inſurrection, never 


| had the affurance to plead his 9 Even among 
themſelves they dropped that pretext. VET that fir 


Phelim O' Neale, chiefly, and he only . romoied 
that impoſture. See Carte's Ormond, vol. in. No. 100. 


2 118. 114, 115. 141. 132. 137. (8) O'Neale, him- 


ſelf confeſſed the impoſture on his trial and at his execu- 
tion. See Nalſon, Vol. ii. p 528. Ma guire, at his exe- 


cution, made a like confeſſions” 9) i is ridiculous. to 
mention the juſtification which Charles II. gave to the 
marquis of Antrim, as if he had acted by his father's com- 
miſſion. Antrim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and the 
maſſacre. He joined not the rebels till two years after: 
It was with the king's conſent, and he did TOES 6 — 
vice, in og over a 5 of men to nee 
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and to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employed 
pretences which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in order to ſerve 
their ſelfiſh purpoſes,” It is however probable, if not cer- 
- tain, that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of their 
own zeal. Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanaticiſing, 
| i; except among men rixed in a determined phi- 
loſophical ſcepticiſm, then unknown, as rare as fanaticiſm' 
entirely purged from all mixture of hypocriſy. So con- 
genial to che human mind are 3 
is impoſſible to counterfeit long theſe holy fervours, 'with- 
out feeling ſome ſhare of the aſſumed warmth ; And, on 
| the other hand, ſo precarious and temporary, from the 
Frailty of human nature, is the operation of theſe ſpiritual - 
views, that the religious ecſtacies, if conſtantly employed, 


muſt often be counterfeit, and muſt be warped by thoſe | 
more familiar motives. of intereſt and ambition, which in- 


ſenſibly gain upon the mind. This indeed ſeems the key 
to moſt of the celebrated characters of that age. Equally: 
full of fraud and of ardour, theſe pious patriots talked per- 
petually of ſeeking the Lord, yet ſtill purſued their own 
purpoſes; and have leſt a memorable leſſon to poſterity, 
how deluſive, how deſtructive, that principle is by which 
/ / oo OF ny 
With regard to the people, we can entertain no doubt 
that the controverſy was, on their part, entirely theolo-. 
gical. The generality of the nation could never have 
_ flown out into ſuch fury, in order to obtain new privileges 
and acquire greater liberty than they and their anceſtors 
bad ever been acquainted with. Their fathers had been 


entirely ſatisfied with the government of Elizabeth: Why 


ſhould they have been thrown into ſuch extreme rage 
_ againſt Charles, who, from the beginning of his reign, 
wiſhed only to maintain ſuch a government? And why 
not, at leaſt, compound matters with him, when, by all 
his laws, it appeared that he had agreed to depart from it? 
| Eſpecially, as he had put it entirely out of his power to 
retract that reſolution. It is in vain, therefore, to dignify. 

this civil war and the parliamentary authors of it, by fup- 
poſing it to have any other conſiderable: foundation than 
_ theological zeal, that great and noted ſource. of animoſity | 
among men. The royaliſts alſo were very commonly 
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the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, in ſtate as well as Church, they - 
had an object which. was natural, and which might pro- . 
duce the greateſt paſſion, even without any conliderable | 
mixture of theological fervour.— he former Part of this 
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lord Falkland, is found the firſt regular definition B. 
the conſtitution, according to our preſent ideas of 5 Jt, that 
occurs in any Engliſh compoſition ; at leaſt any publiſhed 
by authority. The three ſpecies of government, monar- 
chical, ariſtocratical; and democratical, are there plainly 
diſtinguiſhed, and the Engliſh government is expreſsly ſaid 
to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and tem- 
pered together. This ſtyle, though the ſenſe of it was 
implied in many inſtitutions, no former king of England 
would have uſed, and no ſubject would have been per 
mitted to uſe. Banks and the crown-lawyers A oain{t 
Hambden; in the cafe of 'ſhip:money, infiſt phat and 
opemly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign power: And 
the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it: They only alſert, that 
the ſubje&ts have alſo a fundamental property in in their 
odds, and that no part of them can be taken but by their 
own conſent in parliament. But that the parlament Was 
inſtituted to check and control the king, and ſhare the 
ſupreme power, would, in all former times, have no 
eſteemed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, langt 
We need not be ſurpriſed that governments ſhould: 7 5 
continue, though the boundaries of authority, in their ſe- 
veral branches, be ' implicit, 'confuſed 'and* undetermined. 4 
This is the caſe all over the world. Who can'draw an 
east line between the ſpiritual and temporal powers in 
eatholic ſtates? What code aſcertained the preciſe autho- 
rity of the Roman ſenate, in every occurrence? Perhaps 
the Engliſn is the firſt mixed government, where the autho- 
rity of every part has been VerjenveurarelydeBnedi: £ And 1 5 
there fill remain” many” 05 between, 
„ pe 
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the two houſes, that, by common conſent, are buried. in a 
Aiſcreet ſilence. The king's power is indeed more exaQly 
limited; but this period, of which: we now treat; is the 


. * 
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oy Warwick and Hobbes, that many royaliſts blamed 


this philoſophical preciſion in the king's penman, and 


thought that the veil was very imprudently drawn off the 
myſteries of government. It is certain that liberty reaped 
mighty advantages from theſe controverſies and inquiries; 
and the royal authority itſelf became more ſecure, within 
thoſe provinces which were aſſigned to it. Since the firſt 
publication, of this hiftary, the ſequel of lard Clarendon. has be 
publiſhed where that nobleman aſſerts, that he himſelf wag. 
author of: moſt, of, theſe remonſirances and memorials. of the 
Hild vos Hes! . foal vor tf 2100%D 
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Vd ſays, p. 65. In this treaty. the king manifeſted 
E, his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quicks | 


”- 


, * nels of appr ehenſion, with much Patience in hearin 


freedom, and would himſelf ſum up the arguments, and 


give a moſt clear judgment upon them. His unhap- 
ede gam ; Fear! Joe an upan them. His unhap- 
, bineſs was, that he had a better opinion of others judg - 
ments than of his own, though they were weaker, than 
his own ; and of this the parliament commiſſioners had 


2 


waiting on the king, and debating ſome points of the 


#3 + 


me at which .that-accuracy..commenced..;. And: it appears 
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ec him again), and then he would give them his anſwer 

in writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next morn- 
ing the king told them, that he had altered his mind: 
. And ſome of his friends, of whom the commiſſioners in- 
. «> quired, told them, that after they were gone, and even 
4 his council —_ _ ol his bed: at never left 

* preſſing and perſuading him till they prevailed on him 
& to clans his former . eee It ie ifficule, how 
ever, to conceive, that any negotiation could have ſuc» 
ceeded between the king and parliament, while the latter 
inſiſted, as they did all along, on a total ſubmiſſion. to all 
their demands; and challenged the whole power, which 

they profeſſedly intended to employ, to the puniſhment. of 

the king's anf, 0 
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HE author is ſenſible that ſome blame may be thrown I 
1 upon him, on account of this laſt clauſe: in Mr. | 
Hambden's character: as if he were willing to entertain 
a ſuſpieion of bad intentions, where the actions were praiſe- 
worthy.” But the author's meaning is directly contrary: 
He efteems the laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's life to have 
been very blameable; though, as they were derived from 
3 only puſhed to an extreme, there is room 
ft to believe, that the intentions of that patriot, as well 
as of many of his party, were laudable. Had the preceding 
adminiſtration of the king, which we are apt to call arb 
trary, proceeded from ambition, and an unjuſt deſire of en- 
-croaching on the ancient liberties of the people, there would 
have been leſs reaſon for giving him any truſt, or leaving 
in his hands a conſiderable ſhare of that power which he 
had ſo: much abuſed. But if his conduct was derived in 
you meaſure from neceſſity, and from a natural deſire. 
fending that prerogative which was tranſmitted to him 
from his anceſtors, and which his parliaments: were viſibly 
encroaching' on; there is no reaſon; why he may not be 
eſteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely worthy of 
truſt from his people. The attempt, therefore, of totally: 
= 109 | annihilating 
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| ennibilating' monarchical e 3 blameable 4 
treme; eſpecially as it Was attended with the danger, to 
| ſay the leaſt, of à civil war, which; beſides the eee 
us infeparable from it, expoſed liberty to much 55 
perils than it could have incurred under the now: ed | 
authority of the king. But as theſe points could not be 
ſuppoſed ſo clear during the time, as they are, or may be 

at preſent; there are great reaſons of alleviation for men 
8 who were heated by the controverſy, ' or engaged in the | 
. And it is remarkable, that even at preſent (ſuch 
18 the res of party prejudices) there are fe people Who - 
- Have coolneſs enough to ſee theſe matters in a proper light, 
or are convinced that the parliament ee ee have 
ſtopped in their pretenſions. They ſtill plead the violations 
of liberty attempted by the king, after granting the peti- 
tion of right; without conſidering the extreme harſh treat- 
ment which he met with, after making that great 1 
ſion, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting government 
the revenue then ſettled on the crown. e worſt of 4 
is, that there was a great tang of enthuſiaſm in the con- 
duct of the parliamentary leaders, which, though it mighe 
render their conduct fincere, will not much enhance their 
_ charafter with poſterity. And though Hambden was 
perhaps, leſs infected with this ſpirit than many of his aſſo - 
ciates, he appears not to have been altogether free from 
it. His intended migration to America, where he could only 
. propoſe the advantage of enjoying puritannical prayers and 
. fermons, will be ey: a PENG of - 5 REO 
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55 4 W oy the ring: is Akad e e : 
Britiſh Muſzum,'and publiſhed by Mrs. Macaulay, can 

iw. p. 420. he ſays, that unleſs religion was preſerved, the 
militia (being not as in France a formed powerful ſtrength) 
would be of little uſe to the crown; and that if the pulpits 
bad not obedience; which would never be, if preſbyterian 
government 18 W e dhe king would 
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Wo Yores1 70 0 THE sixrn vol Un- 
| have but ſmall. comfort of the militia. - This wars: 
ſhows | king's good. ſenſe, . and proves that his attach- 
| ment t eee, though partly founded on religious 
. | $1 way was alſo, in his ſituation, derived from the 
S | eſt views of civil policy. In reality, it was eaſy for 
the king to perceive, by. the neceſſary: Connexion between 
trifles and important matters, and by the. connexion main- 
+ tained at that time between religion, and politics, that, 
= +. when he was contending for the ſurplice, he was in effe& 
5 fighting for his crown, and even for his head. Few of the 
4 popular party could perceive this, connexion : Moſt of 
| 3 them were carried headlong by fanaticiſm; 3 might be ex- 
: 5 pefted in the ignorant multitude. Few even of the an 
bo n to baue had more ee. views. 8 
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